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THE    GLASS    INDUSTRY 


SECTION   I.— INTRODUCTION 

The  main  points  elucidated  in  this  volume  may  be  succinctly  stated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The   glass  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  British  industries  ;    the  British  market  is  one  of  ?_^tegJ!.'  ttle 
the  best  markets  in  the  world,  and  British  workpeople  have  maintained  their  traditional  skill.     Yet 

the  evidence  shows  that  the  industry  generally  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  30  years. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  figures  of  British  output  no  exact  statistical  comparison  of  the  present  and 
former  position  of  the  industry  is  possible,  but  the  evidence  from  the  North  of  England   supplies, 
a  list  of  20  firms  comprising  54  glass  houses  and  employing  over  1,100  men  who  have  "  gone  out  of  the 
trade  "  in  recent  years,  and  some  idea  of  the  indirect  loss  is  conveyed  in  the  statement  that  these 
20  works  would  require  500,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

(3)  British  manufacturers  in  the  North  of  England  state  that  the  British  industry  is,  speaking  Raw  Materials 
generally,  as  favourably  situated  for  raw  materials  as  are  the  glass-making  industries  of  foreign 
countries.     About  one-half  of  the  raw  material  used  in  British  factories  is  of  British  origin. 

(4)  The  main  branches  of  the  British  industry  have  been  especially  affected  by  increasing   Imports 
imports.     In  the  last  30  years  imports  have  increased  by  nearly  £1,700,000,  or  94  per  cent.     Belgium  is 

the  chief  source  of  supply  of  these  competing  imports,  and  has  increased  her  sales  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  £995,000  in  1875-79  to  £1,357,000  in  1S05.  Germany's  sales  now  exceed  £1,200,000 
and  have  nearly  trebled  since  1875-79,  and  Holland  and  Austria  also  now  send  considerably 
increased  quantities  to  the  British  market. 

(5  Instances  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  "dumping"  are  given  in  the  evidence.  Glass  "Dumping" 
goods  sold  in  the  United  States  at  2s.  per  dozen  are  sold  in  London  at  Is.  3d. — a  price  which  it  is 
said  "  would  not  pay  the  makers  if  they  ran  a  factory  sellirg  nothing  ,elee,  so  they  must  be  selling 
them  to  us  at  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  can  profitably  make  them."  Among  the  Belgian 
and  German  articles  spoken  of  as  being  sold  in  the  British  market  "  below  cost  of  production,"  are 
various  kinds  of  bottles  in  rolled  glass,  &c.,  and  many  cases  are  given  of  sales  of  glass  goods  below 
British  cost  price.  German  2-oz.  green  bottles  are  sold  in  Great  Britain  for  3s.  6d.  per  gross ;  the 
British  maker  could  not  sell  them  under  4s.  6d. 

(6)  Under-cost  importations  are  said  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  black  glass  Lost  Branches 
bottle  branch  of  the  British  industry,  and  the  pale  glass  trade  is  spoken  of  as  being  seriously  threatened.       Trade 
Similarly  such  branches  as  the  manufacture  of  hand-made  perfume  bottles  and  graduated  measures 

are  spoken  of  as  "  practically  lost  "  under  the  influence  of  foreign  importations. 

(7)  Exports  of  British  glass  to  foreign  countries  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  decline  in  the   Exports 
eighties  and  nineties,  especially  in  the  best  foreign  market,  the  United  Stales,  but  have  since  improved. 

The  growth  of  £164,000,  or  18  per  cent.,  in  the  total  British  export  of  the  last  25  years  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  development  of  trade  with  British  possessions  in  the  last  ten  years.  Australasia  is 
the  largest  British  export  market,  larger  even  than  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  market  has 
shown  marked  increase  since  the  adoption  of  Preference  ;  the  1905  total  of  £150,000  compares  with 
£42,000  in  1875-79. 


Effect  ol  Foreign 
Tariffs 
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in  the  Colonies  and 
India 
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Preference 
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Advantages 


Trade  Unions 
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Remedial 
Measures 


(8)  The  tariffs  of  the   United   States,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and   Portugal  are  said  to 
have  caused  the  diversion  of  British  export  trade.     The  McKinley  Tariff,  as  applied  to  table  glass  and 
the  regular  lines  of  goods,  is  spoken  of  as  having  "  strangled  the  trade  with  its  60  per  cent,  duty." 

(9)  Many  instances  are  given  of  increasingly  keen  foreign  competition  in  Colonial  and  Indian 
markets.     German  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  captured  the  former  British  trade  in  table  glass 
with  Burmah  and  India.     Germany  is  also  said  to  have  secured  "  absolute  mastery  "  of  the  Canadian 
market  in  some  classes  of  glass  goods  in  which  British  manufacturers  were  previously  supreme,  and 
there  is  the  same  tendency  in  Australia  and  other  Colonies.      The  Canadian  surtax  has  in  the  last 
year  or  two  checked  German  trade  with  Canada,  consequent  benefit  accruing  to   British  trade,  and 
in  a  measure  also  to  the  trade  of  other  competing  Continental  countries.     In  some  cases  British  manu- 
facturers have  found  it  advantageous  to  transfer  their  Colonial  trade  from  British  to  Belgian  factories 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

(10)  The  Canadian  preference,  especially  in  association  with  the  Canadian  surtax  on  German 
goods,  is  indicated  as  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  expansion  of  British  trade  with  Canada.  The  New 
Zealand  preference  has  led  to  the  transfer  of  business  from  foreign  to  British  manufacturers.     In 
South  Africa  the  preference  is  spoken  of  as  being  too  small  to  be  of  much  effect. 

(11)  The  advantages  which  are  stated  in  the  evidence  to  enable  foreign    manufacturers   to 
displace  British  manufacturers  include   (a)  lower  wages  and  standard  of  living  ;    (b)  longer  hours  of 
labour,  including  Sunday  labour ;  (c)  greater  capacity  of  output  and  therefore  greater    cheapness 
of  production  consequent  upon  security  in  their  own  home  market  and  the  free  entry  into  the  British 
home  market ;  (d)  more  modern  equipment  in  many  cases  which  is  attributed  to  the  greater  security 
for  capital ;  (e)  better  and  cheaper  transport  facilities  due  in  part  to  Government  action  ;    (/)  less 
restrictive  trade  union  and  factory  regulations  in  foreign  countries. 

(12)  In  the  evidence  of  some  manufacturers  special  importance  is  attached   to  the  restrictive 
policy  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  trade  unions  in  the  glass  industry,  and  it  is  noted  that  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  this  restrictive  policy  is  the  severe  and,  it  is  deemed,  unfair  competition  to  which 
the  glass  industry  has  been  subjected  in  home  and  foreign  markets. 

(13)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indicated  that  substantial  compensating  advantages  often  accrue 
to  British  manufacturers  from  the  higher  grade  of  labour  and  higher  standard  of  living   among  the 
British  working  classes  generally,  and  that  the  most  material  disadvantages  of  the  British  industry 
would  disappear  under  conditions  of  fair  competition  and  greater  security,  the  absence  of    which  tends 
to  paralyse  native  enterprise  and  to  encourage  a  reactionary  policy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trade 
unions. 

(14)  A  variety  of  suggestions  is  made  in  the  evidence  in  the  way  of  remedial  measures,  the 
prevailing  opinion  being  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  British  fiscal  system  to  equalise  conditions  in 
the  home  market,  to  secure  fairer  treatment   in  foreign  markets,  and  especially  to  encourage  trade 
with  what  are  regarded  as  the  most  promising  export  markets  for  the  glass  industry,  namely,  those 
of  the  British  Colonies. 


SECTION    IT.— ANALYSTS    AND    SUMMARY    OF   EVIDENCE    AND    STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnssses  and  of  Firms 
responding  to  the  Forms  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.  The  summary  has 
been  compiled  on  the  same  method  as  that  already  described  in  the  case  of  other  trades  (See  Cotton 
and  other  Reports) ;  it  retains  throughout  the  words  of  the  Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore 
expresses  their  views  on  the  state  of  the  industry. 

The  detailed  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  upon  which  the  summary  is  based  are  published 
in  Sections  in.  and  IV.  of  this  volume. 
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(A)    DISTRIBUTION    AND    CHARACTER    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 


Witnesses  state  that  the  glass  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  roughly  speaking,  distributed  over   g**jj«« 

Industry 
Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


the  following  areas : 

Names  of  Areas  and  Towns  comprised  in  them. 


YORKSHIRE— 

Castleford,  Swinton,  Mexbro',  Hunslet,  Thornhill 
Lees,  Hull,  Savile  Town,  Dewsbury,  Barnsley, 
Knottingley,  Conisbro',  Wakefield,  Hasbro', 
Wombwell,  Stairfoot,  York,  Leeds,  Rotherham, 
Sheffield. 

LANCASHIRE— 
St.  Helens. 

Warrington. 

Newton-le-Willows,  Liverpool. 
Manchester. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND— 

Sundcrland,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  South  Shields. 


Seaham  Harbour,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

MIDLANDS— 

Brierley  Hill,  Tutbury,  Worcester,  Stourbridge, 
Birmingham. 
Chesterfield. 

SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND— 

Bristol. 
London. 

WALES— 

Newport,  Mon. 

SCOTLAND— 

Glasgow,  Alloa. 

Portobollo. 

Leith. 

Perth. 

IRELAND— 

Belfast,  Dublin. 


Common    and    Flint    Glass    Bottles    of    every 
description. 


Common    Glass     Bottles    of    every    description, 

Plate  Glass. 
Pressed   Glass,    Table    Glass,    Cut    and     Blown 

Glass,  Fancy  Glass. 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 
Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description,  Fancy 

Cut  Glass,  Table  Glass,  Pressed  Glass,  Gauge 

Glasses. 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description, 
Fancy  Cut  Glass,  Table  Glass,  Pressed  Glass. 
[Small  quantities  of  Pressed  Glass  are  supplied 
to  almost  every  country  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  larger  quantities  to  the  whole  of  the 
Colonies.] 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 

Fancy  Cut  Glass,  Table  Glass. 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 


Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 
Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description,  Fancy 
Glass,  Flint  Glass,  Pressed  Glass. 


Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description,  Table 

Glass,  Fancy  Glass. 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 
Table  Glass. 
Gauge  Glasses. 

Common  Glass  Bottles  of  every  description. 
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General  State  of  the 
Industry 
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Imports 
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(B)    GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

Glass  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  country,  some  of  the  existing  glass  factories  tracing  their 
history  back  for  centuries.  In  the  North  of  England  until  recent  years,  the  Lancashire  black  glass  and  the 
Yorkshire  green  glass  trade  were  thriving  without  rivalry.  When  the  import  of  black  bottles  destroyed  our 
black  bottle  industry,  British  manufacturers  found  ample  compensation  in  developing  the  pale  green  glass 
business,  which  grew  with  the  increasing  demand  for  mineral  waters,  jams,  preserved  fruit,  &c.  Gradually 
the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  cheap  glass  have  undermined  the  British  trade,  and  although  there  are  successful  works 
which  have  substituted  remunerative  lines  for  those  no  longer  profitable,  and  some  manufacturers  have 
retained  trade  by  offering  special  inducements  to  the  retailer,  it  is  generally  asserted  that  business  has  greatly 
deteriorated  during  the  past  30  years.  One  witness  gives  a  list  of  20  firms  comprising  54  glass  houses,  and 
222  gangs  of  5  men  each  hi  the  Tyne,  Wear  and  Tees  districts  who  have  had  to  cease  work  lately,  while  the 
number  of  gangs  working  on  black  bottles  only  in  the  same  district  has  diminished  from  214  in  1872  to  125  in  1882, 
86  in  1892,  and  71  in  1904.  The  difference  between  1872  and  the  present  day  is  represented  not  only  by  the 
actual  direct  loss,  but  also  by  500,000  tons  of  coal  which  would  have  been  annually  required  to  keep  the  furnaces 
going,  besides  numerous  branches  of  industry  indirectly  affected.  Reports  from  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Gateshead,  Leeds,  Rotherham,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  &c.,  indicate  the  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
these  districts.  One  authoritative  witness  sums  up  the  position  in  these  words  : — "  Here  we  have  a  native  industry 
hundreds  of  years  old.  The  raw  material  is  lying  at  our  doors  ;  we  are  built  on  limestone  and  clay  which  we 
require  ;  we  are  standing  on  the  coal  bed,  and  the  few  chemicals  required  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  sand 
is  on  the  beach,  as  close  as  we  can  get  the  works  put,  there  is  a  harbour,  we  have  railway  sidings  into  our  works, 
nnd  we  have  every  advantage  ;  the  workpeople  have  been  in  the  industry  for  generations,  and  everything  seems 
ti>  indicate  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  trades  most  difficult  to  move.  But  we  have  been  driven  first  fro^n  our 
original  trade  and  then  from  one  branch  of  the  trade  to  another." 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  glass  and  manufactures  is  shown  by  the  following  summary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  ;  the  detailed  official  figures  are  appended  to  this  volume.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
countries  under  which  the  imports  are  tabulated  in  these  returns  are  not  necessarily  the  countries  of  origin. 
For  instance,  Belgian  and  German  goods  in  many  cases  are  attributed  to  Holland  because  they  were  shipped 
through  Rotterdam  or  other  Dutch  ports  ;  while  Austrian  goods  do  not  appear  at  all  when  shipped  through 
other  than  Austrian  ports.  The  Supplementary  Returns  for  1904  give  for  the  first  time  the  actual  countries 
from  which  imported  goods  were  consigned,  and  wherever  possible  these  corrected  figures  have  been  included 
in  the  table. 

TABLE  I. — AVERAGE  ANNUAL  IMPORTS  OF  GLASS  AKD  MANUFACTURE  THEREOF  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

(ra  THOUSANDS  OF  £). 


Period. 

Germany. 

1 

a 

dS 

o 

Sweden. 

Other 
Countries. 

1 

1875-1879 
1880-1884 
1885-1889   .. 
1890-1894 
1895-1899 
1900-1904 
1904  
1905  
1906  

457 
423 
484 
675 
847 
1144 
1112 
1107 
968 

63 
183 
104 
354 
407 
505 
502 
548 
55  1 

995 
823 
863 
1026 
1276 
1349 
1350 
1357 
1375 

284 
208 
214 
251 
277 
322 
264 
248 
234 

5 
20 
28 
60 
109 
137 
108 
95 
83 

18 
12 
14 

23 

29 
50 
43 
44 
55 

1823 
1670 
1707 
2389 
2944 
3507 
3379 
3399 
3269 

Consignments  from  above 
Countries  — 
l!!04 

1263 
1176 

134 
114 

1420 
1531 

290 
259 

109 
5 

163* 
22«f 

3379 
3399 

*  Including  £116,000  from  Austria-Hungary,  from  which  country  the  "  imports  "  were  returned  as  £156  only, 
t      Do.       £176,OCO  .    do.  do.    "  do.  £245     do. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  value  of  imports  in  the  last  25  years  has  been  nearly  £1,700,000,  equal 
to  94  %  ;  in  the  last  15  years  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  £600,000  to  £700,000  in  each  5-year  period. 
Between  J  and  £  of  the  total  imports  is  attributed  to  Belgium.  Belgian  imports  in  the  last  5  years  show  an 
increase  of  £3CO,000  per  annum,  or  36  %  over  the  first  5  years  ;  and  according  to  the  corrected  figures  £70,000 


Nummary. 

worth  of  the  actual  Belgian  consignment*  of  1904  wore  shipped  through  non-Belgian  ports,  and  ;vere  not  there-  13 

fore  returned  in  the  British  official  figures  as  imports  from  Belgium.     Germany  stands  next  to  Belgium  with 

an  increase  of  £687,000,  or  over  150  %  during  the  25  years  ;    nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  has  taken  place 

in    the    last    15    years,    and    the    increase   has   been   most    rapid    in    the    last  5  years.     The   corrected 

figures    for    1904    show    that   £150,000    must    be   added    to    the  German  total  because   of   consignments 

probably   sent  through    Dutch    ports    and    credited   to    Holland   and   not  to   Germany    in   the    Board  of 

Trade  returns.      The    corrected    figures    show    that  in   1904   the  consignments  from    Holland    amounted 

to  £132,000  only,  whereas  the  imports  credited  to  Holland  in  that  year  were  £502,000.     Again,  Austria-Hungary 

sent  £116,000  worth  of  glass  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904,  though  only  £150  appeared  in  the  Board  of  Trade 

returns.     About  5  of  this  Austrian  trade  is  in  flint  glass,  which  would  include  table  decorative  glass. 

The  feature  of  these  importations  upon  which  greatest  stress  is  laid  in  the  evidence  is  their  under-cost   "  Dumping  " 
sale  in  this  country.     The  North  of  England  Pressed  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  state  that  they  attach 
very  great  importance  to  the  "  dumping  of  glass."'     The  Secretary  says    in    his    evidence  : — "  Goods    from 

America  sold  at  2s.  per  dozen  in  the  United  States  are  sold  in  London  at  Is.  3d. — about  what  they  cost  to  produce  \t^ 

— including  freight.  .  .  .  American  tumblers  can  be  bought  at  Is.  3d.,  which  would  not  pay  the  makers  if 
they  ran  a  factory  selling  nothing  else,  so  they  must  be  selling  them  to  us  at  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  can 
profitably  make  them.  Their  own  markets  are  secured,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  export  their  surplus  here, 
and  selling  these  tumblers  at  their  bare  cost  enables  them  to  make  tumblers  at  a  lower  cost  to  sell  in  their 
own  markets  at  a  greater  profit." 

A  London  firm  of  glass  bottle  manufacturers,  who  give  their  name,  speaking  of  imported  bottles  from  the 
Continent,  say  they  "  know  from  admissions  from  foreign  manufacturers  that  most  of  these  bottles  consist 
of  their  excess  production,  which  they  can  afford  to  send  over  here  below  cost  price,  as  it  enables  them  to  keep 
their  works  fully  employed,  thus  keeping  down  their  cost  of  manufacture  and  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  good 
profit  on  their  goods  sold  in  their  own  protected  markets."     Another  London  firm  of  glass  bottle  manufac-    Methods  ot 
turers  declare  that  "  after  charges  such  as  freight,  &c.,  and  agents'  commission  are  allowed  for,  many  thousands       Dumping 
of  pounds'  worth  of  foreign  bottles  are  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  which  shows  a  big  loss  on  production.    The 

procedure    is    as  follows  : — An  agent  in   London,   representing  several    foreign  manufacturers,   will  quote  j[g 

a  ridiculously  low  price  on  the  off -chance  that  one  of  his  houses  will  be  short  of  trade,  and  will  accept  the  price 
rather  than  allow  a  furnace  or  furnaces  to  go  out.  His  working  expenses  remain  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently by  dumping  he  shows  an  increased  profit  on  his  regular  business,  i.e.,  the  home  trade." 

Other  instances  of  under-cost  sales  include  "  large  contracts  for  2-oz.  green  bottles  from  Germany,  standing 
in  on  rails  in  London,  and  inclusive  of  a  profit  to  importers,  3s.  6d.  per  gross,  which  we  could  not  supply  under 
4s.  6d.''  ;  and  "  American  pressed  tumblers  sent  to  this  country  at  half  their  home  prices,  which  are  apparently 
surplus  production."  A  Birmingham  firm  "  know  as  a  fact  stated  to  us  by  a  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  manufacturer, 
that  tumblers  that  were  sold  in  New  York  for  2s.  per  dozen  wholesale  were  sent  over  to  this  country  at  Is.  per 
dozen.  The  average  cost  pfice  was  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  while  the  price  for  the  English  article  was  Is.  8d.  per 
dozen  ;  and  if  the  legitimate  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  had  been  charged  for  the  American  make,  the  English 
maker  would  have  got  the  majority  of  the  orders  at  Is.  8d.  per  dozen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  trade 
which  has  been  exploited  more  than  the  English  glass  trade  by  the  Continental  makers.  Immense  businesses 
for  distribution  of  Continental  glassware,  have  sprang  up  in  our  midst  during  the  last  20  years."  4  a 

Moreover,  a  Stourbridge  firm  declare :— "  The  goods  imported  are  in  very  many  cases  reproductions  of  our 
own  designs,  which  the  foreigners  copy  the  moment  they  prove  likely  to  become  popular.  By  their  system 
of  working  they  can  turn  out  enormous  quantities  at  a  minimum  cost,  with  which  they  flood  the  English  market, 
thus  effectively  killing  the  trade  for  the  higher  class  article,  after  we  have  incurred  all  the  expense  of  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  public. " 

Especial  complaint  is  made  of  the  unfair  treatment  of  British  manufacturers  in  respect  of  Government   Government 
contracts  here  and  in  the  Colonies.     Thus  : — "  In  our  lighthouse  business  we  are  subject  to  adverse  competition   Contracts 
from  France,  in  consequence  of  being  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  contracts  for  that  country  or  her 
Colonies  (Russia  also  invites  French  tenders),  while  we  are  subject  to  keen  competition  from  the  French  makers 
for  the  business  of  our  own  Government  and  British  Colonies.     The  result  is  that  the  French  makers  secure  their 
home  business  at  high  prices,  and  quote  very  much  lower  prices — sometimes  below  our  cost — for  British  Govern- 
ment and  Colonial  work.'' 
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With  regard  to  glass  imported  to  be  finished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  witnesses  point  out  that  the  appli- 
cation of  a  very  small  amount  of  British  labour  to  goods  manufactured  abroad  does  not  entitle  them  to  be  called 
,i  British  manufacture.  The  processes  of  finishing  this  imported  glass  include  branding,  cutting,  decorating, 
engraving,  etching,  mounting,  polishing,  printing  and  stamping.  Some  beautiful  decorative  work  is  now  done 
in  this  country,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  high-class  work  of  Baccarat's  and  other  well-known  foreign 
makers,  imports  of  which  do  not  affect  the  British  trade  so  much  as  inferior  qualities  in  common  use. 

The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  glass  and  manufactures  show  an  increase  of  £164,000  or  18  %  in  the  last  25 
years.  There  was  a  tendency  to  decline  until  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  since  when  there  has  been  a 
substantial  improvement.  This  improvement  is  almost  entirely  due  to  increased  trade  with  British  possessions, 
which  has  advanced  by  £180,000,  or  36  %  in  ten  years,  comparing  1890-94  with  1900-1904  ;  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries  having  slightly  declined  in  the  same  period.  The  largest  market  is  still  Australasia,  which 
in  1900-1904  took  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total  British  exports.  The  United  States  took  £,  South  Africa  and 
Canada  each  taking  another  J.  The  summary  table  of  exports  is  as  follows  : — 


TABLE  2. — AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEEEOF  FROM  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  £). 
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18 
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207 

24 

11   41 

113 

249 

52 

22 

283 

1020 

'  — 

1885-1889 

13 

33 

— 

27  10 

17 

9 

210 

21 

25 

42 

92 

322 

59 

36  126 

1043 

488  554 

1890-1894 

14 

29 

24 

15  10 

14 

9 

145 

34 

12 

57 

93 

208 

63 

25  138 

889 

389  500 

1895-1899  ,  17 

41 

12 

18   5 

13 

6 

107 

21 

17   86 

90 

198 

68 

22  150 

871 

355  516 

1900-1904  24 

38 

7 

17   7 

11 

6 

136 

11 

18 

147 

109 

240 

117 

20 

151 

1060 

379  681 

1905   .  .   25 

53 

11 

16  10 

12 

9 

157 

8 

34  116 

110 

184 

150 

17  195 

1107 

451 

656 

1906 

26 

46 

11 

16 

15 

11 

9 

182 

13 

59 

88 

102 

210 

237 

17  227 

1278 

530  747 

*  Not  including  Ceylon. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British  export  trade.  The  foreign 
import  duties  on  bottles  are  stated  as  averaging  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  more 
in  the  case  of  other  countries ;  on  white  or  pale  glass  the  duties  range  from  30  %  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and 
France  to  40  %  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  to  80  %  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Firms  who  formerly 
exported  glass  bottles  to  Sweden  and  Germany  say  that  in  recent  years  they  have  been  unable  to  do  any  business 
with  these  countries  on  account  of  high  tariffs.  The  exports  of  table  glass  and  gauge  glasses  have  been  similarly 
affected. 

The  export  trade  with  the  United  States  has  suffered  most  severely  by  reason  of  high  tariffs.  One  firm's 
gales  of  table  glass  and  lamp  shades  in  the  United  States  of  £2,289  in  1892  had  fallen  by  1902  to  £687.  The 
United  States  is  declared  by  another  firm  of  manufacturers  of  table  glass,  &c.,  to  have  been  a  large  and  growing 
customer  "  until  the  McKinley  tariff  strangled  the  trade  with  60  %  duty."  A  firm  of  flint  glass  manufacturer8 
notes  how  its  trade  in  coloured  glass  vases  was  absolutely  stopped  by  the  increase  in  the  United  States  duty 
from  40  to  60  %.  Makers  of  barometers  and  thermometers  have  also  lost  the  trade  they  did  with  the  United 
States  25  years  ago.  The  British  syphons  formerly  sent  by  another  firm  are  said  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  both 
the  United  States  and  France  by  duties,  and  one  firm  adds,  "  France  and  the  United  States  can,  however,  export 
their  goods  here,  and  therefore  have  two  markets  to  our  one."  The  export  trade  in  sheet  glass  and  rolled  glass 
of  different  kinds  is  also  said  to  have  been  "  practically  extinguished  between  the  years  1888  and  1898  by  the 
growth  of  American  manufacturers'  competition  under  the  protection  of  the  high  tariff."  A  Stourbridge  firm 
of  flint  glass  manufacturers,  who  used  to  make  specialities  for  the  United  States  market,  now  find  that  quite 


Summary. 

80  %  of  their  trade  has  teen  lost.     A  looking-glass  manufacturer,  after  indicating  that  England,  together  with  21 

France,  supplied  the  world  with  polished  plate  glass  50  years  ago,  adds,  "  At  that  time  the  London  and  Man- 
chester Plate  Glass  Company  occupied  large  offices  in  the  Unite!  States.  America  is  now  able  to  make  all  the 
polished  plate  glass  it  requires,  and  tax  all  imported  glass." 

Cases  are  quoted  in  which  British  capital  has  been  transferred  to  foreign  countries  to  establish  factories   Transfer  of 
in  them  so  as  to  gain  a  double  market,  the  market  of  the  country  in  which  the  factory  is  established,  and 
also  the  British  market.     Belgium  is  one  of  the  countries  named  to  which  British  capital  and  labour  have  thus 
been  transferred. 

A  great  deal  of  the  evidence  illustrates  the  growth  of  foreign  competition  in  Colonial  markets.     At  one   foreign  Competition 
time,  it  is  declared  in  the  evidence,  "  British  manufacturers  were  supreme  here  (Canada)  in  importing  dark  glass   In  Colonial  Markets 
bottles,  such  as  we  make.     Little  by  little  German  manufacturers,  working  under  the  protection  of    their  tariff 
have  displaced  English  goods,  until  to-day  they  are  absolute  masters  of  this  market  and  no  English  firm  except 
ourselves  has  sent  dark  bottles  into  Canada  for  some  time.     We  have  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

secure  a  footing.     The  same  thing  has  been  going  on  in  Aastralia  and  other  British  Colonies,  while  we  are  quite  -~ 

shut  out  from  the  Continental  markets  for  dark  bottles."  It  is  admitted  that  the  Canadian  surtax  against 
Germany  checked  the  German  trade  with  Canada,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  surtax  is  only  a  temporary  measure. 
Germany  has  captured  all  the  trade  that  a  Glasgow  firm  of  table  glass  manufacturers  used  to  do  with  Burma, 
India  and  the  Colonies,  and  this  firm  adds :  "  With  regard  to  competition  in  the  Colonies,  our  experience  is 
that  we  are  undersold  in  home  trade  in  all  our  articles  of  manufacture,  compelling  us  to  purchase  instead  of 
manufacture." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  generally  recognised  that  where  the  Colonial  preference  has.  been  granted  it  has 
been  of  benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  Canada  where  the  preference  has  been  increased  by  one-third  by  the 
special  German  surtax.  But  the  need  for  security  in  the  Canadian  market  is  emphasised.  A  Stoufbridge  firm, 
notes  :  "  It  takes  a  long  time  for  buyers  of  glass  to  change  the  sources  of  their  supplies  ;  and  the  cheaper  foreign 
houses  have  got  a  considerable  hold  on  the  Canadian  market."  "  We  are  quite  aware,"  says  a  Lancashire  firm 
of  exporters,  "  that  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  are  delivering  bottles  to  all  our  Colonies  and  particularly 
Canada,  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can,  even  where  we  get  the  33J  rebate.  Our  opinion  is  that  we  want  freer 
trade  with  our  Colonies  so  as  to  give  us  preference  over  the  Continental  countries  and  the  United  States."  23 

As  to  the  1906  changes  in  the  Canadian  duties,  they  are  too  recent  to  permit  manufacturers  to  make  any  fne  ^ew  Canadian 
definite  statement  in  regard  to  their  operation-     The  contemplated  abolition  of  the  Canadian  surtax  on  German   Duties 
goods  would  materially  reduce   the  margin  of  advantage   which   British   manufacturers  now  have   in  the 
Canadian  market  over  German  manufacturers.      Thus,  German  glass  bottles  and  analogous  glasswares  are 
now  subject  to  Canadian  duties   of  43i   per  cent.,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent,  on  British  glass   ware. 
The  abolition  of  the  surtax  would  reduce  the  German  rate  to   32£  per  cent.     The  conclusion  of  pending 
negotiations  between  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries  to  bring  into  force  the  new  Canadian  Intermediate 
tariff  would  further  reduce  the  German  rate  to  30  per  cent.      The  margin,  which   is  23J  per  cent.,  would 
thus  become  10  jer  cent  only. 

(C.)— COMPETING   FOREIGN   INDUSTRIES 
BELGIUM. 

24 

The  total  glass  exports  of  Belgium  have  grown  from  an  average  of  £1,926,000  in  1891-5  to  £3,437.000  in 
1901-5,  an  average  increase  of  nearly  80  per  cent,  in  10  years.  The  exports  of  Belgium  to  the  United  Kingdom 
have  shown  a  corresponding  expansion,  and  have  throughout  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  exports  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  France  are  relatively  small  in  amount  and 
in  the  rate  of  increase  ;  they  averaged  £301 .000  in  1891  -5,  £356,000  in  1896-1900,  and  £349,000  in  1901  5,  showing 
in  the  last  period  an  average  increase  of  16  per  cent,  over  the  first  period,  and  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  over 
the  second  period.  The  United  States  purchases  have  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  South 
American  markets  by  about  80  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 

The  purchases  of  Belgian  glass  goods  by  British  Colonies  have  shown  the  largest  increases,  the  amounts 
being  £157,000  in  1891-5,  £310,000  in  1896-1900,  and  £385,000  in  1901-5,  an  average  increase  of  145  per  cent, 
n  10  years.  The  British  Empire  now  takes  50  per  cent,  of  all  Belgium's  glass  exports,  as  compared  with 
44  per  cent.  10  years  ago  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  enormous  expansion  in 
Belgium's  glass  trade  during  this  period. 
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TABLE  3  —AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  BELGIUM  (IN  THOUSAND  £). 
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To 

1891-5. 

1896-1900. 

1901-5. 

United  Kingdom             

687 
48 

1,334 
101 

1,340 
76 

61 

111 

95 

Holland                             

192 

144 

178 

Turkey 

63 

75 

80 

United  States 

281 

304 

420 

54 

98 

97 

Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay     .  . 

66 
18 

92 

88 

105 
118 

43 

79 

125 

28ID 

81(2) 

95(3) 

3(4) 

13(5) 

27 

83 

137 

138 

299 

544 

543 

Total  to  all  Countries     

1,926 

3,201 

3,437 

1  Includes  New  Guinea. 

1  Average  for  1898-1000,  and  for  South  Australia,  Western   Australia,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

1  New  Zealand  not  included. 

4  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  Guinea,   Mauritius,  and  Senegamhia. 

s  Average  for  1898-1900. 

The  further  tables  relating  to  Belgium's  exports,  given  in  the  Appendix,  shows  that  sheet  and  window- 
glass  now  amount  to  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  glass  exports  of  Belgium  ;  window  glass  represents  50  per  cent., 
and  mirror  glass  about  30  per  cent.  These  items  are  also  those  which  have  shown  the  largest  rate  of  expansion 
in  the  period  viewed.  Thus,  the  exports  of  window  glass  have  increased  over  100  per  cent,  in  10  years,  and 
those  of  mirror  glass  over  90  per  cent. 

The  direct  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consist  mainly  of  sheet  and  window  glass.  In  1905,  window 
glass  represented  41  per  cent,  of  our  glass  purchases,  mirror  glass  35  per  cent.,  and  glass  bottles  22  per  cent. 
The  imports  of  sheet  glass,  both  window  and  mirror,  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  to  15  years. 


GERMANY. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  considerably  the  largest  market  for  the  German  glass  manufactures,  and  takes 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports  of  these  goods.  In  addition,  the  German  exports  of  glass  and 
glasswares  to  British  possessions  have  increased  from  an  average  of  £88,000  worth  in  1891-5  to  £156,000  worth 
in  1901-5,  or  an  average  increase  of  77  per  cent,  in  10  years.  The  British  Empire  now  takes,  therefore,  27  per 
cent,  of  Germany's  exports  of  glass,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent.  10  years  ago.  After  the  United  Kingdom 
the  most  important  British  market  for  German  glass  goods  is  India.  Next  to  the  British  market,  those  of 
North  and  South  America  arc  the  largest  buyers  of  German  glass.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  however, 
there  has  been  a  decline  from  an  average  of  £372,000  in  1891-5  to  £288,000  in  1901-5,  or  of  23  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  decline  has  been  more  than  made  good  by  the  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  neutral  markets 
of  South  America  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Uruguay)  and  to  Mexico.  The  total  glass  exports  to 
these  markets  amounted  to  £154,000  in  1891-5  and  £302,000  in  1901-5,  being  an  average  increase  of  96  per 
cent,  in  10  years.  It  is  worthy  of  noto  also  that,  the  exports  to  Belgium,  Hclland,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Switzerland,  with  whom  tariff  conventions  were  concluded  in  the  early  'nineties,  have  increased  in  every  case, 
whereas  the  exports  to  France  have  declined.  The  total  glass  exports  to  the  four  countries  mentioned  above 
amounted  to  £397,000  annually  during  1891-5  and  to  £599,000  in  1901-5.  This  represents  an  increased  trade 
to  these  countries  averaging  over  £200,000  per  annum  or  50  per  cent,  in  10  years.  The  decline  in  the  case  of 
France  wan  about  £75,000  annually,  or  30  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 


TABLE  4.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXI-OBTS  or  CLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  GEBMANY  (IN  THOUSAND  £).       Table  4 
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To 

1891-5. 

1896-1900. 

1901-5. 

421 

458 

540 

114 

180 

246 

251 

242 

176 

Holland                             

95 

no 

126 

95 

88 

108 

93 

111 

119 

372 

221 

288 

Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay 
British  North  America  .  .          .  .         .  .          .  .          .  .          .  • 

154 
27 

232 
22 

302 
39 

7 

14 

24 

12 

26 

31 

British  East  Indies,  &c. 
Other  Countries 

42 
395 

57 
385 

62 
546 

Total  to  all  Countries 

2,078 

2,146 

2,607 

The  table  in  the  Appendix  shown  that  the  largest  branch  of  the  German  glass  trade  is  hollow-glass  wares 
such  as  bottles,  tumblers,  &c.  Throughout  the  period  reviewed  this  trade  has  accounted  for  about  -)0  per 
cent,  of  the  glass  exports.  About  two-thirds  of  the  hollow-glass  ware  is  described  as  ''  natural  tinted,"  and  the 
remaining  third  as  "  white."  The  exports  of  German  glass  and  glassware  to  the  United  Kingdom  consist  of 
hollow-glass  wares  to  the  cxient  of  56  per  cent,  in  1905,  as  compared  with  66  per  cent,  in  1895.  The 
British  purchases  of  "white"  hollow-glass  ware  from  Germany  have  increased  from  £83,000  in  1895  to 
£123,000  in  1905. 

FRANCE. 

The  export  trade  of  France  in  all  kinds  of  glassware  has  grown  from  an  average  value  of  £1,157,000 
in  the  five  years  ending  1895,  to  £1,724,000  in  the  five  years  ending  1905,  an  average  increase  of  49 
per  cent.  The  principal  market  for  French  glass  is  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  goods  of  an  average  value 
of  £471,000  were  exported  in  the  five  years  ending  1905.  The  exports  to  Belgium  in  the  same  period  were 
slightly  larger,  but  an  examination  of  the  Belgian  returns  shows  that  these  wares  were  not  for  consumption 
in  Belgium  but  must  have  been  largely  exported  to  other  markets.  The  average  exports  of  glass  from  France 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  ending  1895  were  £269,000,  showing  in  the  10  years  an  increase  of 
75  per  cent.  Thc^exporte  to  British  Possessions  are  small. 

TABLE  5. — AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  FRANCE  (IN  THOUSAND  £.) 


To 

1891-5. 

1896-1900. 

1901-5. 

United  Kingdom              
Belgium 

269 
304 

422 
352 

471 

487 

Germany 

59 

61 

83 

Switzerland 

43 

52 

60 

Spain 

56 

46 

39 

United  States       

33 

36 

37 

Argentine  and  Brazil      
Algeria 

51 

78 

55 

82 

87 
101 

Other  Countries 

264 

311 

359 

Total  to  all  countries 

1,157 

1,417 

1,724 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  in  the  Appendix  show  that  the  largest  item  in  the  glass  export  trade  of 
France  is  glass  hollow-ware,  i.e.,  decanters,  tumblers,  and  other  table  glass.  This  item  amounts  to  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  export  of  bottles,  amounting  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  Sheet  Glass,  i.e.,  plate  glass  and  window  glass,  also  amount  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total.  The  exports  of  window  glass,  exclusive  of  plate  glass,  show  a  steady  increase  of 
from  £47,000  in  1895  to  £256,000  in  1905.  Very  little  of  this  is  exported  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
the  hollow  glassw.uv  then-  has  been  an  increase  from  £321,000  in  1895  to  £572,000  in  19C  5,  or  by  nearly  80 
per  cent.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  the  direct  exports  have 
increased  from  £31,000  in  1895  to  £208,000  in  1905. 
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Bottles 
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Imports 


AUSTBI A  •  H  UNO  AKY. 

The  glass  exports  from  Austria -Hungary  have  increased  from  an  average  of  £1,633,000  in  the  five  years 
ending  1895,  to  £2,221 ,000  in  the  five  years  ending  1905,  or  by  36  per  cent.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
h.ivr  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period  and  amounted  to  11  per  cent,  in  the  earlier  period,  compared  with 
16  per  cent  in  the  last  period.  There  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Austrian  export  trade  attributed  to  Ham- 
burg. These  goods  are  probably  destined  for  other  countries,  and  some  of  them  come  no  doubt  to  this  country. 
Germany  is  the  largest  market  for  Austrian  goods,  taking  £481,000  annually  in  the  five  years  ending  1905, 
which  is  a  decline  on  the  previous  five  years  of  9  per  cent.  There  is  an  increase  of  2(i  per  cent,  on  the  period 
of  five  years  ending  1895.  The  exports  to  British  India  and  Ceylon  have  shown  enormous  expansion,  rising 
from  an  average  of  £25,000  during  1891-5,  to  £219,000  in  1901-5. 

TABLE  6. — AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

(IN  THOUSAND  £). 


To 

1891-5. 

1896-1900. 

1901-5. 

United  Kingdom 

173 

382 

292 
528 

357 
481 

357 

257 

2(>2 

163 

154 

151 

Holland 

71 

110 

120 

Italy 

71 

73 

82 

Turkey 

53 

58 

73 

United  States 

55 

154 

165 

British  India  and  Ceylon           .  .   * 

25 

283 

79 
294 

219 
311 

Total  to  all  countries 

1,633 

1,999 

2,221 

A  table  nn  the  Appendix  shows  that  the  principal  item  of  Austrian  glass  exports  consists  of  fancy  glass- 
ware, coloured,  painted  and  gilded.  This  has  accounted  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Glass  buttons,  corals' 
beads,  &c.,  amount  to  13  per  cent.,  and  glass  and  enamel  ware  to  abaut  17  per  cent. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  development  ol  the  United  States  glass  industry  is  reflected  by  the  decrease  of  United  States 
imports  (see  Table  20).  The  total  importation  has  fallen  from  £1,600,000  in  1893  to  £1,200,000  in  1905,  or 
27%.  In  that  period  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  25%.  A  remarkable  feature 
is  the  coincidence  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  with  the  practical  cessation  of  the  imports  of  silvered  glass  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  unsilvered. 

(D)  STATE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  BRANCHES. 

As  regards  the  glass  bottle  trade  it  is  represented  that  this  country  has  every  advantage  in  materials  and 
facilities,  the  workpeople  have  been  in  the  industry  for  generations,  and  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  trades  most  difficult  to  move.  The  British  system  of  turning  out  bottles  is  said  to  be  faster 
than  that  of  any  European  country.  But  British  manufacturers  have  been  driven  from  their  original  trade 
and  then  from  one  branch  to  another.  "The  foreigners  are  encouraged  and  the  Britisher  handicapped." 
The  survival  of  the  bottle  trade  is  attributed  solely  to  the  development  of  new  tastes  and  new  requirements 
to  which  British  manufacturers  have  been  quick  to  adapt  themselves  before  the  new  openings  have  in  their 
turn  been  seized  by  the  foreigner. 

The  figures  as  to  the  importation  of  bottles  (see  Table  7)  were  not  separately  returned  before  1894.  The 
increase  during  the  past  11  years  has  been  £214,000  or  50%.  The  highest  point  was  reached  in  1902. 
Germany  sends  nearly  J  of  the  total  and  Prance  about  27  %.  The  corrected  figures  for  1904  show  that  f  of 
the  imports  attributed  to  Holland  were  German  and  French  manufactures  sent  through  Dutch  ports. 

Enormous  quantities  of  bottles  containing  wine,  spirits,  mineral  waters,  &c.,  come  into  this  country 
nml  when  empty  go  into  competition  with  the  British-made  bottle  ;  even  old  champagne  bottles  are  collected 
on  the  Continent  and  whipped  here  in  large  quantities  to  be  filled  with  l«-er,  &c.,  for  export.  By  the 
importation  of  these  bottles  containing  liquors  this  country  is  said  to  lose  not  only  the  bottle  trade  but  thr 
labour  and  rent  of  warehousing,  the  operation  of  bottling,  the  trade  in  corks,  paper,  printing,  &c.  In  the  bottle 
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trade  alone  the  importation  is  calculated  to  displace  5,000  hands  earning  an  aggregate  of  £351,776  per  year,  37 

and  it  is  asserted,  employing    5,000  more  hands  "  we  could  sell  at  a  lower  price  and  make  a  bigger  profit." 

Every  variety  of  bottle  is  now  imported  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden    and    Holland. 

"  They  have  almost  taken  possession  of  the  trade  in  black  bottles  ;   they  have  complete  control  of  it  in  white 

flint  bottles,  and  are  competing  in  other  sorts."     "  In  dark  and  bright  glass  bottles  foreign  competition  is  most 

severe — especially  from  Germany."     The  trade  in  bottles  with  exporters  of  ale  and  stout  from  Liverpool  is 

said  to  be  reduced  quite  50  %  below  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  owing  to  German  and  other  importations 

of  bottles. 

Most  of  the  imported  bottles  are  spoken  of  as  poor  quality,  but  the  prices  are  generally  "  just  cheap    Unaer-cott 
enough  to  get  an  order  "  in  competition  with  English  bottles.     For  this  object  bottles  are  sold  here  at  much   f 
lower  prices  than  the  same  goods  fetch  in  the  countries  of  origin,  as  well  as  being  often  below  British  cost  of 
production.     Some  of  these  bottles  are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  British  market  at  J  the  cost  of  British  production. 
"  Dumping  "  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  is  said  to  take  place  constantly,  unsettling  the 

markets  and  catising  loss  of  employment.     In  one  year  a  witness's  firm  lost  contracts  for  40,000  gross  of  bottles  38 

"  owing  to  the  dumping  of  Continental  manufacturers."  Witnesses  assert  from  admissions  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers that  most  of  the  bottles  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  especially  Germany,  "  consist  of  their 
excess  production  which  they  can  afford  to  send  over  here  below  cost  price  as  it  enables  them  to  keep  their 
works  fully  employed,  thus  keeping  down  their  cost  of  manufacture." 

The  British  export  of  bottles  is  said  to  have  grown  steadily  up  to  about  25  years  ago,  since  which  time  Exports 
it  has  suffered  in  every  country  and  more  particularly  of  late  ;  but  owing  to  changes  of  classification  it  is  not 
possible  to  corroborate  this  statement  by  official  figures.  The  causes  assigned  for  decreased  exports  are  high 
tariffs  and  the  dumping  abroad  of  surplus  stocks  by  the  foreigner  "  at  almost  any  price."  The  export  trade 
to  the  United  States  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  a  45  %  duty  on  bottles  ;  other  duties  are  stated  to  average 
as  follows  :  Sweden  20  %,  Germany  20  to  40  %,  France  30  %,  United  States  80  %  (white  or  pale  glass). 
Several  years  ago,  one  firm  giving  evidence  supplied  Continental  breweries  with  bottles,  but  owing  to  the 
import  duties  lost  the  trade. 

39 

Most  of  the  bottles  imported  into  the  Colonies  were  formerly  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  now  foreign  ( blamed  Trade 
trade  with  low  freights  is  steadily  increasing,  while  British  trade  is  steadily  decreasing.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  bottles  from  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  the  business  is  princi- 
pally done  by  Germany  and  Holland.  The  bottle  industry  has  benefited  a  little  from  the  existing  Preference 
and  its  extension  is  warmly  recommended.  "  We  are  cut  out  by  Germans  in  Australia — a  preferential  duty 
would  probably  have  secured  us  a  continuance  of  the  trade."  Some  of  the  Colonial  shippers  with  whom  British 
houses  have  done  business  are  now  giving  indents  for  large  orders  to  foreign  agents  for  bottles  to  be  shipped 
direct  from  Continental  ports.  It  is  urged  that  the  British  bottle  trade  would  benefit  were  the  Colonial  duties 
calculated  on  weight  or  quantity,  not  on  value. 

Formerly  the  United  Kingdom  shared  with  France  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass  for  the  world.  Belgium    Plate  Glass 
and  Germany  and  other  European  countries  now  supply  the  European  trade,  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the 
world  as  a  whole ;    the  United  States  supplying  the  American  market. 

Mirror  plates,  bevelled  and  plain,  all  said  to  be  imported  from  Belgium  below  British  cost  price,  and  40 

most  of  the  plate-glass  now  handled  in  the  United  Kingdom  come  from  Belgium,  France  and  Germany,  the 
reason  for  which  appears  to  be  the  more  advantageous  condition  as  regards  cost  under  which  the  foreign  maker 
manufactures.  In  the  first  place,  he  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  His  workmen  work 
all  the  week  ;  whereas,  in  England,  they  stop  at  mid-day  on  Saturday,  returning  to  work  on  Monday  morning. 
During  this  period  of  inactivity  the  furnaces  have  to  be  held  at  full  heat,  with  the  result  that  there  has  to  be 
a  heavy  expenditure  on  fuel  which  brings  in  no  return.  Moreover,  the  wages  paid  on  the  Continent  are  lower 
than  those  paid  in  England.  Finally,  the  Belgian  manufacturer  can,  owing  to  State  subsidised  railways,  deliver 
his  goods  at  much  lower  rates  than  those  prevalent  here.  All  these  advantages  enable  the  foreigner  to  control 
the  market  here  and  sell  at  a  price  which  gives  the  factors  a  larger  profit  than  they  get  out  of  English  glass. 

The  figures  in  Table  S  appended  to  this  report  show  that  practically  all  the  imported  plate  glass  comes    /„,     ,.,        j 
from  Belgium,  and  the  Belgian  increase  has  been  7  to  8-fold  in  quantity  and  4  to  5-fold  in  value  in  the  last   Esf>">  '*  »/'  Plate 
25  years.  Glass 


A4  .  Thci-xportsof  plalcgl.iss  (sec  Table  I-)  reached  the  maximum  in  1885-9,  and  showed  in  1900-1  a  dec  line 

of  more  than  50%.  There  \ta»  some  recovery  in  1905.  In  1885-9  j  of  the  exports  went  to  foreign  countries 
and  J  to  British  possessions  ;  in  1900-4  about  J  went  to  foreign  countries  and  J  to  British  possessions. 

Stained  Glass  For  liiiti^h  stained  glass  there  lire  .said  to  be  fewer  orders  from  foreign  countries  and  the  Colonies  than 

a  few  years  ago.  Occassionally  British  designs  are  accepted,  but  the  work  is  executed  locally  to  avoid  the 
taritTs.  A  point  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  imported  stained  glass  used  for  British  elm  relies  is  in  part  a  product 
of  Sunday  labour.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  (our  principal  foreign  customer)  has  mainly  suffered 
from  the  tariff  of  45  %,  and  the  British  business  is  now  said  to  be  confined  to  thi  very  highest  class  of  goods 
in  which  the  United  States  workman  cannot  compete  with  us,  and  in  fancy  and  ornamental  glass  which  they 
have  not  yet  attempted.  In  Canada  the  duty  is  30  %,  less  Preference  of  10  %,  which  is  not  held  to  be  sufficient 
to  enable  successful  British  competition  with  foreign  makers. 

Flint  Glass  Comparing  the  figures  of  1875-9  with  those  of  1901-5  (see  Table  !))  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  imports  of 

42  'lint  glass  (plain,  cut,  or  ornamented  and  other  manufactures  of  Hint  glass)  rose  from  an  average  of  £347,000 
to  an  average  of  £1,114,000,  an  increase  of  220  %.     In  the  earlier  period,  Belgium  sent  nearly  J  of  the  total  ; 
in  the  last  5  years  Germany  sent  about  50  %  and  Belgium  about  30  %.     The  recent  figures  of  Belgian  and 
German  export   are  published  in  Tables  3  and  Hi.  and  4  and  17.     There  are  no  British  official  figures  for 
the  years  1882-9!)  inclusive. 

The  exports  of  Hint  glass  (see  Table  1:>)  showed  a  small  decline  to  all  markets  up  to  the  end  of  1903  ;  after 
this  date  flint  glass  bottles  are  not  included,  and  a  strict  comparison  cannot  therefore  be  made  for  1904  and 
1905.  Australasia  and  India  are  the  most  important  markets. 

Table  Glass  The  evidence  shows  that  table  glass  can  be  made  by  English  houses  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world, 

but  large  foreign  importations  have  greatly  cut  into  the  trade.  "  Of  5  large  glass  works  in  this  and  two 
neighbouring  streets  devoted  to  table  glass  manufacture,"  says  a  Birmingham  firm,  •'  only  our  own  and  ono 
other  remain."  One  Stourbridge  firm  testify  that  they  pay  £2,000  less  in  wage.s  than  they  did  5  years  ago  ; 

43  Another   firm  say   that   with    their  plant  they  could  produce  considerably  over  double  their  present  trade. 
Imports  of  the  better  kinds  of  table  glass  are,  it  is  said,  frequently  sold  to  silversmiths,  &c.,  to   be  mounted 
in  silver,  electro-plate,  &c.,  by  British  manufacturers,  thereby  depriving  British  glass  makers  of  one  of  their  most 
profitable  outlets.     The  glass  is  not  marked  "  made  in  Germany,"  and  it  is  held  to  be  quite  useless  to  mark 
the  case  in  which  the  goods  are  imported. 

In  the  cheap  table  glass  competition  is  very  severe.  English  patterns  are  said  to  bo  imitated  as  soon  as 
placed  on  the  market,  and  similar  goods  in  wine  glasses,  tumblers,  spirit  containers  of  all  kinds,  compete  with 
the  British  make  at  much  lower  prices.  Cheap  cruets  from  Bohemia  are  said  to  have  made  competition 
impossible  in  that  line.  Tumblers  are  put  on  the  market  at  absurdly  low  prices,  particularly  from  Belgium 
and  the  United  States,  "at  prices  ranging  from  7id.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  do/on,  which  would  not  pay  the  makers 
a  profit  if  they  had  a  factory  turning  out  nothing  else  but  these  tumblers,  the  prices  quoted  evidently  being 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  underselling  our  makers." 

^^         L'/ttier-co  t  Siiles  Tumblers,  wine  glasses,  decanters,  water  bottles,  finger  glasses,  sugars  and  creams,  butter  dishes,  salt 

cellars,  compotes,  jugs,  celery  vases,  salad  bowls,  moulded  dishes,  biscuit  jars,  sweet  dishes,  goblets,  &c.,  come 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden  and  the  United  States  below  British  cost  price,  and  the 
competition  is  said  to  be  getting  worse.  There  is  evidence  of  patterns  of  cruets  and  other  table  glass  beinir 
sold  here  as  surplus  stock,  "  the  German  and  Bavarian  maker  getting  his  profit  by  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
his  own  country."  United  States  surplus  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  table  glass  are  said  to  be  "  dumped  "  here  ; 
in  the  case  of  pressed  glass  tumblers  "  at  half  their  home  price  in  the  United  States."  French,  Swedish 
and  Belgian  table  glass  is  "  dumped  "  here  "  when  it  is  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  find  an  outlet  for 
surpluses  unsaleable  in  the  countries  of  production."  Some  of  the  tariffs,  notably  that  of  the  United  States, 
are  so  high  that  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  only  their  entire  abolition  would  give  British  makers  any  chance 
of  regaining  lost  foreign  markets.  Foreign  importations  into  Colonial  and  other  markets,  which  were  formerly 
supplied  principally  from  Great  Britain,  have  also  had  a  most  prejudicial  ell'ect  upon  the  British  export  trade. 
U  here  preference  is  given  to  British  goods  some  firms  find  a  tendency  for  improvement  in  trade,  but  others 
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find  I'nitcil  States,  German  ami  oilier  foreign  competition  too  keen  to  enable  them  to  benefit   from  (lie  pro-  45 

fcrence.  "Germany,"  say  one  firm,  "has  raptured  all  the  trade  we  used  to  do  with  Burmah,"  and  otliers 
find  they  are  "  completely  shut  out  of  the  Colonies  through  the  cheaper  productions  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Sweden  and  the  United  States  " 

There  is  said  to  be  less  high-class  cut  glass  used  than  formerly,  lint  some  British  manufacturers  continue  Cut  Glass 
to  do  a  large  trade,  the  glasshouse  of  one  \vi1  ness  alone  turning  out  7  or  S  tons  a  week.  Manufacturers  complain 
thai  foreign  makers  exactly  imitate  their  designs.  German  cut  glass  toilet  bottles  for  dressing  cases  are  said 
to  be  delivered  here  at  4s.  3d.  per  dozen.  English  makers  pay  4s.  Gel.  per  dozen  for  cutting  alone.  The  United 
States,  formerly  our  chief  customer,  now  makes  its  own  cut  glass  under  cover  of  a  60  %  tariff.  Colonial  markets 
do  not  buy  much  cut  glass  of  good  quality. 

The  imports  of  window  glass,  including  shades  and  cylinders  (sec  Table  10),  show  an  increase  of  about  a  Window  Glass, 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  or  50  ",,  between  1875-!)  and  1900-4.    Belgium  now  sends  '?  of  the  total ;  formerly  fxp'orfc  AO 

nearly  the  whole  came  from  Belgium. 

The  exports  of  green  and  common  glass  (see  Table  14)  increased  £118,000  between  1875-0  and  1900-15 
— (corresponding  figures  for  11104  and  1905  cannot,  be  given  owing  to  changes  of  classification).  Out  of  all 
increase  of  150,000  since  1885-9,  about  :{  is  attributable  to  British  possessions.  Australasia  has  been  the  chief 

' 

market  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period,  followed  by  South  Africa. 

The  blown  glass  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "  unprofitable  and  practically  extinct  as  far  as  British  makers   Blown  Glass 
are  concerned."     Pressed  glass  being  heavier  than  blown  glass,  the  glass  imported  mostly  is  light  blown  goods, 
for  which  freights  are  low.     The  decay  of  the  blown  glass  trade  affects  the  following  trades  : — Iron  cutting 
mills,  stone  cutting  mills,  blow  iron  makers,  glass  blowers'  tool  makers,  glass  blowers'  mould  makers  and  others. 

— 

The  manufacture  of  glass  jars,  &c.,  for  pickles,  fruit,  sweets,  jam,  &c.,  commenced  about  60  years  ago,   Provision  Trade 
and  some  factories  devote  themselves  solely  to  this  "  green  glass  "  trade.     Foreign  competition  has  made   Glass  .  _ 

itself  felt  and  competition  amongst  home  manufacturers  is  also  keen. 

Foreign  competition  is  said  to  have  driven  British  manufacturers  into  strenuous  competition  with  one   Lamp 
another  for  the  home  markets.     This  is  especially  so  in  the  large  trade  now  being  done  in  shades   for  incan-  ' 

descent  lighting  and  electric  work.  The  foreign  manufacturer  is  said  to  find  his  especial  opportunity  on 
patriotic  British  occasions.  "  At  special  times  for  illumination,  ship-loads  of  bucket  lamps  are  sent  from 
abroad  for  what  they  will  bring."  One  manufacturer  did  a  large  trade  at  10s.  per  gross,  now  they  are  entirely 
supplied  by  a  German  firm  at  4s.  per  gross.  German-made  shades  of  a  certain  size  are  quoted  at  15s.  per  dozen 
delivered  Birmingham  ;  these  are  said  to  be  sold  at  24s.  in  Germany  ;  the  lowest  British  price  is  stated  at 
I  (is.  (id.  per  dox.cn.  Gas  and  electric  shades,  &c.,  are  taxed  too  highly  in  foreign  countries  to  admit  of 
British  competition.  The  duty  in  the  United  States  is  stated  to  be  60  %,  Germany  10  %,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  -25  %  . 

The  trade  in  medicine  bottles  and  chemists'  sundries  is  said  to  be  much  prejudiced  by  the  enormous  Chemists'  ±Q 

number  of  foreign  imports  which  swamp  British  manufactures.  Perfumery,  essence,  and  toilet  glasses  from  Sundries 
foreign  factories  are  said  to  be  sold  here  carriage  paid  to  domicile  below  British  cost  of  production.  Generally 
speaking,  most  of  the  glassware  used  in  technical  colleges  and  laboratories  is  said  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture. 
There  is  some  complaint  that,  foreign  graduated  measures,  &c.,  are  examined  here,  and  if  found  correct  are 
stamped  as  such  with  the  British  official  mark  of  verification.  Other  manufacturers  point  out  that  these 
provisions  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  may  be  made  an  effectual  protection  to  British  industry.  The 
London  authorities  charge  Is.  as  stipulated  by  the  Act,  so  that  foreign  glass  even  if  costing  only  lOd.  per  dozen 
has  to  pay  Is.  for  stamping.  The  local  authorities  in  glass-making  centres  have  allowed  a  rebate  of  9d.  in  this 
Is.  to  manufacturers  "  for  services  rendered,"  i.e.,  for  allowing  the  verification  and  stamping  to  take  place 
within  their  factories  where  the  things  are  manufactured,  a  rebate  which  is  said  to  enable  British  glass  measures 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  measures  stamped  at  Is.  per  dozen.  Unless  foreign  import  duties  are  reduced 
or  abolished  there,  is  very  little  chance  of  competing  abroad  in  this  class  of  goods.  A  preferential  tariff,  if 
substantial,  would  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  Colonies. 


Preference  and  the 
Surtax 
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(K)  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 
CANADA. 

At  one  time  British  manufactures  were  supreme  in  Canada.  Little  by  little  German  manufacture 
working  under  the  protection  of  their  tariff  have  displaced  British  goods,  and  there  is  now  keen  competition 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  in  some  branches  from  Holland  and  other  countries.  "  We  are 
doing  very  little  with  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  close  proximity  to  and  cheap  freights  from  the  United 
States."  The  preference  has  been  of  great  service  to  British  manufactures,  but  foreign  supplies  have  so 
thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the  Canadian  market  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
before  the  full  operation  of  the  principle  of  preference  is  felt.  The  surtax  on  German  goods  in  conjunction 
with  the  preference  to  British  goods  is  spoken  of  as  especially  beneficial.  In  some  cases  British  shippers  find 
their  orders  marked  "  Cancel  if  German  make."  Criticisms  of  the  existing  preference  are  mostly  based  on  a 
desire  for  a  larger  preference,  the  present  rates  of  duty  being  still  too  high  to  permit  of  successful  competition 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  Others  note  that  their  chief  competition  comes  from  goods  manufactured  in 
Canada  itself.  "  When  we  tried  to  gain  a  footing  in  Canada  recently,"  says  one  firm,  "  our  home  market  was 
attacked  more  vigorously  than  before,  and  German  manufacturers  replied  to  an  additional  10  %  on  their  goods 
by  a  reduction  of  25  cents  in  their  prices."  "  They  adjust  their  prices  to  suit  the  market  and  to  keep  us  out, 
and  adjust  their  tariff  for  their  home  market  also  to  keep  us  out." 

Some  criticism  is  passed  on  the  Canadian  tariff  definition  of  the  term  "  British  manufacture."  "  If 
only  25  %  of  British  labour  is  in  the  goods  they  are  classed  as  British  on  entering  Canada.  If  I  pay  6d.  per 
dozen  for  cutting  some  engraving  on  a  wine  glass  the  man  has  to  work  in  my  factory,  and  there  is  rent,  gas 
and  all  the  common  charges  in  connection  with  the  factory  and  my  profits.  I  can  add  the  cost  of  those  things 
and  bring  the  total  to  the  25  %  required.  It  is  not  fair  to  call  it  a  British  manufacture  when  the  manufacture 
itself  is  altogether  foreign,  and  the  little  amount  of  British  kbour  is  only  for  decoration." 
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Protection  of 
Designs 


Australian  Import 
Duties 


AUSTRALIA. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  glass  in  Australia,  but  British  exports  there  are  not  increasing. 
The  new  business  is  said  to  be  principally  done  by  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United  States,  who  undersell 
British  makers.  One  firm  who  formerly  did  a  substantial  trade  with  Australia  at  very  little  over  cost  price 
("  useful  as  a  filling  up  job  ")  are  now  cut  out  by  the  Germans.  Says  another  firm  : — "  Foreigners  have  cap- 
tured all  or  nearly  all  the  trade  in  Australia  and  other  Colonies.  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  misleading,  as  the 
greater  part  figuring  as  exports  have  been  imported  first.  There  are  not  sufficient  men  in  work  in  England 
to  produce  anything  like  the  amount  mentioned  as  exports  even  if  the  whole  lot  were  exported,  and  nine-tenths 
of  all  glass  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  sold  at  home." 

Some  years  ago  another  firm  tried  to  work  u-p  as  Australian  trade,  but  the  carriage  from  York  to  London 
or  Liverpool  was  more  than  the  freight  from  London  or  Liverpool  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.  They  had,  therefore, 
to  relinquish  the  trade  or  work  for  so  small  a  profit  that  it  did  not  insure  them  against  the  risk  of  bad  debts. 
Other  complaints  are  made  that  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  can  deliver  much 
more  cheaply  in  Australia  than  British  makers  can. 

Foreign  competition  is  also  made  easier  by  the  difficulty  British  firms  experience  in  protecting  their 
designs  and  patents.  "  We  tried  to  protect  our  designs  in  Australia  but  could  not."  "  I  had  a  very  good 
business  with  Australia,  but  if  a  fancy  article  is  made  the  Bohemians  get  hold  of  it,  and  before  I  can  attempt 
to  supply  the  colonial  trade  they  have  got  it  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price." 

The  increased  import  duties  during  recent  years  have  materially  affected  British  trade  with  Australia. 
"  For  over  20  years  I  did  a  good  trade  in  Australia,  principally  Queensland,  but  since  the  Federation  the 
Australians  have  raised  their  tariffs  to  such  an  extent  that  my  customers,  although  preferring  Yorkshire  goods, 
will  not  pay  the  increased  price  caused  by  their  tariff  and  have  to  be  contented  with  the  inferior  Colonial  make. 
My  t  nulc  in  that  quarter  is  therefore  ruined."  "  The  Victoria  market  was  suddenly  and  almost  absolutely  closed 
some  years  ago  by  the  tariff  "  "  The  New  South  Wales  tariff  now  being  higher  since  the  Federation  our  export 
trade  has  suffered." 


Summary. 

The  advantage  which  hae  already  been  derived  in  those  Colonies  where  preference  is  already  given  to   Preference  53 

British  goods  induces  witnesses  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  preference  in  the  ease  of  Australia. 
The  necessity  of  clearly  marking  goods  "  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  has  its  uses,  and  preferential  treatment 
is  considered  necessary  to  prevent  dumping  and  underselling  by  foreign  competitors. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

British  manufacturers  suffer  in  New  Zealand  from  the  same  kind  of  foreign  competition  as  is  experienced    New  Zealand 
in  Australia  and  other  Colonies,  particularly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany — the  Germans  for  the  poorer 
quality  and  the  Americans  the  better.     Freight  rates  are  said  to  greatly  favour  German  competitors,  the  rate 
varying  from  22s.  6d.  to  New  Zealand  from  Germany  as  against  42s.  from  the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  case    Preference 
of  New  Zealand,  however,  trade  is  said  to  be  improving  under  the  preference.     Foreign  manufactured  goods 
on  which  a  duty  is  imposed  are  being  shut  out  and  the  orders  given  to  English  manufacturers,  and  no  doubt 

is  felt  that  the  articles  affected  by  the  tariff  will   be  obtained  in  most   cases  from   England  instead  of   from  5^ 

Continental  sources. 

SOUTH  APRICA. 

Recent  events  have  tended  to  develope  trade  with  South  Africa.  Business  originally  in  the  hands  of  South  Africa 
foreign  competitors  has  been  secured  by  British  firms  when  they  pay  personal  attention  to  this  market.  There 
are  complaints  of  high  South  African  duties,  the  effect  of  which  is  only  partially  met  by  the  small  preference. 
A  number  of  British  glass  workers  have  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in  view  of  possible  developments  there. 
Foreign  competition  is,  however,  considerable,  principally  German,  Dutch  and  American,  and  the  preferential 
freight  rates  from  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  to  South  Africa  constitute  a  grievance  with  British 
exporters. 

INDIA,  &c. 
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The  Indian  market  is  said  to  be  "  gradually  growing,"  but  information  from  exporters  to  India  is  rather   India 
meagre,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  exports  are  invoiced  "  free  on  board  "  to  the  Indian 
port,  and  travellers  are  not  sent,  consequently  little  information  reaches  British  manufacturers  as  to  any  causes 
which  prejudice  their  trade  in  India.     Foreign  competition,  largely  German,  is  succeeding  in  Burmah  and 
other  parts  in  certain  branches  of  the  glass  trade. 

(F)  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES. 

For  the  past  20  years  employment  in  the  various  branches  is  said  to  have  declined.     Reports  from  the    Employment  and 
glass  trades  unions  show  that  loss  of  trade,  arising  from  foreign  competition  and  especially  the  largely  increased   Wages 
imports  of  glass  goods,  has  thrown  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  wholly  out  of  employment  or  driven 
them  into  the  ranks  of  general  and  unskilled  labourers.     There  were,  it  is  said,  between  24  and  25  bottle  works 

in  Glasgow  employing  about  1,000  men  and  boys  in  1870,  now  there  are  only  3  bottle  works  employing  about  eg 

200  men  and  boys,  and  unfavourable  reports  come  from  other  leading  centres  of  the  glass  industry.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  the  London  Glass  Blowers'  Union  members  were  said  to  be  unemployed  when  the  return  was  made. 
The  following  are  typical  manufacturers'  experiences  in  London.  "  We  employ  on  an  average  40  men  and 
8  boys  ;  four  years  ago  we  employed  double  "  ;  "  London  factories  have  deteriorated,  masters  are  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  unemployed  ;"  "  54  %  of  the  workmen  are  unemployed  ;  "  "  Hundreds 
of  men  in  our  trade  are  out  of  employment."  From  the  Midlands  it  is  recorded  that  fewer  hands  are  employed 
than  at  any  other  time.  "  The  wages  paid  in  1903  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000  less  than  was  the  case  5  years 
ago,  although  there  has  been  no  lowering  in  the  rate  of  wages."  "  In  the  Yorkshire  district  in  1890  there  was 
11  %  of  the  skilled  workmen  out  of  employment ;  in  1903  there  were  57  %  out  ;  and  in  1904,  49'8  %— practi- 
cally half  the  skilled  labour  out  of  employment.  For  every  two  skilled  labourers  there  would  be  also  one 
unskilled  labourer  out  of  employment,  so  that  50  %  must  be  added  to  the  trade  union  figures."  In  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  oldest  glass  works  has  been  recently  closed  through  the  decay  of  the  trade  caused  by  foreign  com- 
petition, and  during  the  past  5  years  many  have  been  forced  to  close  for  the  same  reason. 
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Wages  Abroad 
and  In  United 

Kingdom 


Trade  Unions 
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'llie  following  comparative  figures  are  given  in  the  evidence  f— 
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The  following  comparative  agora  arc  pvwu 

The  United  States  in  1880  employed  '25,763  men,  in  1900  (after  20  years)  they  employed  61,164,  an 
increase  of  35,401,  being  at  the  rate  of  137  %. 

Belgium  in  1880  cmploved  10,124  men  and  in  1900,  22,780,  an  increase  of  12,656  or  125%. 

Kuaiia  in  1887  employed  21,044  men,  in  1897,  37,543,  an  increase  of  16,490  men  in  10 .years,  being  78  %. 

France  employed  in  1866,  21,428  men  and  in  1896  employed  38,500,  an  increase  of  12,072  or  79  %. 

Cer.nanv  in  1875  employed  35.613  men,  in  1895.  58,221  men,  an  increase  of  22,608  or  63  %. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  1881  employed  23,647  men,  in  1901,  32,929  men,  an  increase  of  8,282  men  or 
.19  "„  in  20  years. 

Hie  returns  for  the  different  countries  are  made  up  for  different  periods,  but  are  taken  out  in  terms 
of  20  and  10  years  as  they  could  be  obtained.  "  As  far  back  as  1881  Germany  was  first  in  the  number  of 
employed,  and  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  about  equal.  Twenty  years  after,  the  United  States 
is  first,  Germany  second,  France  third,  Russia  fourth,  and  the  United  Kingdom  fifth.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  now  only  employing  about  half  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  United  States,  whereas  20  years  ago  we 
employed  about  the  same  number." 

Wages  are  lower  and  hours  of  labour  are  longer  on  the  Continent  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Paris  workman  is  said  to  receive  about  30  francs  (£1  5s.)  where  the  Englishman  would  get  £2  per  week.  "  The 
Belgian  glass  makers  average  4s.  per  day,  ours  average  8s."  "  In  Germany  the  wages  are  30  %  lower  than 
ours,  the  hours  of  labour  are  about  the  same,  but  in  Germany  they  work  on  Sundays."  In  the  United  States 
wages  are  higher  and  a  number  of  skilled  British  workpeople  have  l>cen  attracted  there  on  that  account  before 
the  United  States  laws  stopped  such  engagements  of  workmen  from  other  countries. 

The  trades  unions  are  large,  widespread  and  powerful  in  the  glass  industry,  although  the  large  number 
of  unemployed  has  been  a  severe  drain  on  their  funds,  and  an  instance  is  given  of  the  stoppage  of  paying 
allowances  to  superannuated  members.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses,  largely  because  of  this  strain 
and  irregular  employment  that  the  unions  have  put  restrictions  upon  output.  "  An  article  is  produced  and 
the  men  fix  the  price  for  making  that  article  to  bring  in  a  return  of  9s.  (id.  or  9s.  a  day  wages.  No  matter 
what  improvements  are  introduced,  the  manufacturer  will  not  get  his  number  increased,  because  they  think 
that  some  men  earning  15s.  would  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed.  It  is  all  the  result  of  bad  trade.  In 
securing  the  home  market  for  our  industry,  difficulties  would  disappear."  The  unions  are  also  said  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices,  allowing  only  two  to  every  15  men,  and  provide  that  a  boy  must  be  indentured 
before  he  is  16,  for  5  years.  Wages  arc  lixed  by  the  unions,  and  workmen  are  fined  who  exceed  the  stipulated 
output.  Improved  methods  of  work  are  refused,  and  the  manufacture  of  men  employed  at  any  given  furnace 
is  limited.  Other  employers  speak  of  the  more  reasonable  attitude  of  the  unions. 

The  ordinary  work-sharing  system  of  the  unions  is  described  by  a  Yorkshire  glass  manufacturer  :— 
"  The  men  share  all  the  work  there  is  to  do  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  the  furnace  stands— that  is  for 
1 6  weeks— and  longer  if  the  employer  would  allow  them.  After  that  those  doing  no  work  receive  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  donation  benefit,  and  a  great  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on  donation  benefit,  and  the 
men  are  also  contributing  3s.  a  week  out  of  their  earnings  in  order  to  support  those  out  of  work.  What  happens 
is  that  although  there  are  2,000  men  out  of  work,  they  are  not  the  same  2,000  all  through  the  year,  they  take 
on  so  many  weeks'  work  each.  They  ask  the  men  who  are  out  of  work  to  share  the  work  and  the  bread.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  the  skilled  hands  together." 


Comparative 
Advantages 


(G)  COMPARATIVE  ADVAXTAGKS. 

Foreign  countries  are  not  credited  with  possessing  better  workmen  than  those  engaged  in  the  British 
industry.  "  As  to  technical  and  commercial  training  our  men  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world  in  our  trade." 
Foreign  travellers  are  very  enterprising,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  come 
to  'England  and  bring  any  amount  of  samples  free,  whereas  an  Englishman  has  to  have  a  licence  abroad  and 
pay  a  duty  on  his  samples."  The  protection  of  their  home  markets  is  represented  as  being  a  decided  advantage 
to  foreign  countries.  "  Foreign  manufacturers  have  two  markets."  The  absence  of  factory  legislation,  the 
absence  of  restrictions  on  child  labour,  longer  hours  of  work,  Sunday  labour,  and  lower  rates  of  wages  are 
held  to  constitute  great  advantages  to  foreign  over  British  manufacturers. 


Summary. 

One  witness  gives  an  account  of  the  family  labour  in  Bohemia,  which  goes  far  to  explain  their  extremely   Family  Labour  gj 

low  prices  as  compared  with  our  own.  "  The  Bohemians  knock  us  out  in  cheap  cruets,  claret  jugs,  salad  bowls,  Bohemia 
biscuit  boxes,  &c.  Electrolier  drops  are  all  made  in  Bohemia,  and  although  some  English  houses  are  supposed 
to  be  manufacturers,  they  are  really  importers.  The  drops  and  the  little  spangles  at  the  top  are  all  done  in 
this  way  :  Families  of  5  or  6  people  living  near  a  river  have  a  revolving  table  driven  by  the  river  water.  The 
table  after  being  used  for  meals  is  used  for  polishing,  so  that  a  child  with  only  sense  enough  to  hold  the  article 
could  do  a  lot  of  cutting,  as  it  is  called.  When  that  trade  went  out  there  was  a  large  demand  for  fluted  cruets 
—that  is,  square  cruets  with  the  corners  bevelled,  and  others  with  0  or  8  flutes  on.  They  found  it  as  easy  to 
hold  a  bottle  as  they  used  to  hold  a  long  drop.  The  stoppers  were  formerly  done  the  same,  i.e.,  with  facets. 
In  England  these  stoppers  are  lapidary-polished.  In  Bohemia  children  used  to  do  these  stoppers,  and  this 
family  work  easily  knocked  us  out  when  we  were  paying  a  man  3.r>s.  or  40s.  a  week.  Now  they  blow  the  article 
into  a  mould  with  a  pattern  on.  they  blow  it  with  no  skill  or  marking,  they  get  the  impression  and  then 
hand  it  over  to  a  man  by  whom  the  face  is  cut ;  but  it  is  not  cut  out  of  the  solid  as  we  understand  cutting. 
These  things  are  imported  into  England  in  large  quantities  at  just  what  we  pay  for  cutting  alone.  Such 
competition  is  killing."  62 

Most  witnesses  consider,  speaking  generally,  that  many  of  the  English  works  are  as  well  equipped  so   Processes  and 
far  as  plant,  &c.,  is  concerned  as  any  foreign  works,  despite  the  lack  of  security  arising  from  the  British  policy   Methods 
of  free  imports  and  the  tariff  policy  of  other  countries.     Some  Belgian  improved  machinery  for  the  silvering 
trade  was  until  recently  not  obtainable  here,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.     Bohemian  glass  is  produced  under 
cheaper  conditions  than  British,  but  it  is  said  "  they  cannot  get  the  brilliancy  of  cutting  that  we   get   with 
English  glass."     "  Foreign  flint  glass  is  usually  entirely  but  always  partially  made  in  moulds.     The  English 
system  is  making  by  hand,  requiring  great   practice   and  skill.     The  foreign  method  eliminates  the  skill." 
"  With  the  foreign  process  glass  of  a  much  inferior  quality  can  be  used,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost   both 
in  wages  and  material." 

In  Sweden  and  parts  of  Austria  and  Germany  many  glass  factories  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  streams    Material,  Fuel  and 
which  provide  motive  power,  and  on  the  borders  of  forests  which  provide  fuel  at  a  nominal  cost.     "  Belgians    Resources  63 

have  the  natural  advantage  of  the  best  and  cheapest  supply  of  glass-making  sand."     The  total  cost  of  fuel  and 
materials  is  said  to  be  cheaper  abroad. 

Inducements  are  offered  in  some  countries  to  British  manufacturers  "  to  go  abroad  with  freedom  Government  Aid 
from  taxation  for  so  many  years,"  &c.  Some  foreign  governments,  notably  the  German,  are  held  to  take  more 
direct  interest  in  and  give  direct  help  to  national  industries  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Danish  and  Swedish  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  assisted  by  the  respective  governments  of  those 
countries.  A  witness  describes  the  methods  of  a  representative  who  came  to  England  to  open  new  business 
in  Danish  and  Swedish  goocfe.  "  Those  governments  paid  him  his  expenses  and  £1,000  a  year  to  get  the  stuff 
introduced.  They  were  prepared  to  give  handsome  subsidies  on  the  manufacture  of  those  things  in  order  to 
get  them  on  to  the  English  market.  They  were  trying  very  hard  with  the  Swedish  glass  to  knock  out  the 
French.  The  Danish  agent  did  a  large  trade  and  kept  a  warehouse  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Holborn,  with  fine 

showrooms,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  income  tax  assessors  to  find  out  how  much  business  was  64 

done.     It  is  a  very  simple  thing  for  a  man  to  do  a  large  trade  from  Sweden,  &c.,  and  never  pay  a  fraction 
of  income  tax." 

Opportunities  are  given  for  State  assistance  in  countries  where  the  railways  are  owned  by  the  State,    Freight  Rates 
in  which  case  special  facilities  are  given  for  freight  to  the  ports  on  goods  for  export,  as  for  example  "  the  rate 
of  carriage  from  the  Continent  to  Manchester  is  2r,s.  per  ton,  from  Manchester  to  Grimsby  only  is  more  than 
double  this  amount." 

According  to  one  witness  "  we  might  do  wisely  in  copying  Germany's  system  by  which    any   goods   patents 
patented  in  that  country  must  be  manufactured  there  or  the  patent  becomes  invalid."     In  Germany  the  patent 
offices  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  patents  without  assigning  any  cause.     It  is  understood  that  the  grant  or  refusal 
turns  mainly  on  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  advantageous  to  Germany. 
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(II)  I'HOKITS. 

NYt  profit*  are  said  to  have  greatly  decreased.  One  witness  states  that  after  20  years  of  diligent  appli- 
cation to  this  business  lie  cannot  make  more  than  £100  profit  per  annum.  It  is  agreed  that  a  much  larger 
turnover  is  necessary  now  in  order  to  produce  the  same  profit  as  in  former  years  ;  while  competition  at  home 
makes  it  more  profitable  to  the  retailer  to  sell  foreign  goods  than  English.  One  of  our  largest  bottle  manu- 
facturers explain*  the  ratio  in  his  case  between  profits  and  output.  "We  have  a  possible  output  of  over  15 
million  bottles.  If  we  are  working  J  time  we  can  pay  our  expenses,  but  we  can  make  no  profit.  If  we  are 
working  J  time  we  can  get  a  reasonable  percentage  on  our  capital.  If  we  are  working  full  time  we  can  give 
a  reduction  in  price  and  make  50  %  more  money." 
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(I)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

Nearly  all  the  firms  answering  the  questions  favour  import  duties  of  some  kind.  Most  of  the  replies 
leave  undetermined  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty ;  where  suggestions  are  made  they  vary  in  amount  from  10  % 
to  a  series  of  duties  equivalent  to  those  imposed  in  foreign  tariffs.  It  is  suggested  that  a  tax  by  weight  would 
be  most  convenient  for  assessment  and  the  collection  of  duty,  since  the  deductions  for  packing,  &c.,  can  be 
easily  estimated.  The  suggested  weight  basis  of  assessment  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  plate  glass  and 
also  bottles. 

Import  duties  would,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  cause  the  restarting  of  those  extensive  factories  that 
have  been  closed  during  the  last  5  years.  The  effect  would  be  increased  sales,  greater  security  to  the  home 
trade,  greater  continuity  and  the  retention  of  capital  in  this  country.  "  A  tariff  encourages  a  manufacturer 
to  spend  money  in  experimenting  and  enlarging  his  works  and  gives  him  the  moral  advantage  of  feeling  himself 
secure." 

The  immediate  effect  of  increased  trade  would,  it  is  believed,  be  reduced  cost  of  production,  the  pro- 
portion of  dead  charges  being  less.  "  Import  duties  suggested  would  enable  us  to  effect  a  saving  on  standing 
expenses  if  we  were  enabled  to  find  full  employment  for  our  furnaces  and  plant.  The  cost  of  production  would 
decrease  in  inverse  ratio  to  increased  turnover."  A  contrary  view  is,  however,  expressed  by  three  or  four 
firms  who  on  other  grounds  favour  the  suggested  duties. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  home  prices  generally  would  be  raised  in  consequence  of  the  suggested 
duties.  There  would  certainly,  it  is  thought,  be  a  steadying  of  prices,  and  "  prices  would  not  fall  below  the 
cost  of  production  as  they  do  now  at  times,  and  home  manufacturers  would  have  courage  to  go  ahead,  relieved 
from  the  periodical  proximity  to  ruin,  whereas  now  prices  are  ruinously  low  in  bad  times  through  foreign 
dumping."  The  argument  would  seem  to  be  that  a  reasonably  devised  scale  of  duties  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  glass  industry  and  save  it  from  ruin  ;  and  that  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  poorer 
class  of  consumer  who  would  not  indeed  be  affected,  though  the  richer  class  of  user  of  wine  glasses,  ornamental 
glasses  and  so  on  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  little  more,  as  he  could  afford  to  do. 

The  effect  would,  it  is  thought,  be  more  noticeable  in  regard  to  employment  than  in  any  other  direction. 
The  following  are  representative  opinions  of  manufacturers : — "  If  the  duties  were  in  force  we  could  find 
employment  for  50  %  more  skilled  workmen,  and  those  at  work  would  be  more  fully  engaged."  "  Duties 
would  cause  many  thousands  of  workpeople  (now  almost  starving)  to  be  employed  in  this  country."  "  Duties 
would  find  employment  for  many  men  used  to  the  glass  trade  who  are  at  present  unemployed."  "  Manu- 
facturers would  be  able  to  employ  more  hands,  and  more  constant  employment  would  enable  more  money 
to  be  earned."  "  Would  certainly  increase  employment  and  wages."  "  Duties  would  mean  a  very  large 
increase  in  employment."  "  Would  provide  more  regular  employment  for  our  people,  and  effect  a  saving 
by  keeping  all  our  apprentices  employed  and  full  work  for  our  journeymen  who  have  had  only  partial  employ- 
ment for  some  months."  "  More  employees  would  be  found  work  at  the  same  furnaces."  "  Would  go  far 
to  satisfactorily  settle  the  unemployed  labour  question."  "  T?y  securing  greater  continuity  in  the  home  trade 
skilled  labour  would  remain  at  home,  whereas  now  it  is  tempted  to  go  to  the  United  States.  With  increased 
sales  the  workers  would  be  more  actively  engaged  and  the  earnings  increased."  "  Increased  output  would 
give  increased  earnings  to  workmen  who  for  many  years  have  only  worked  half  the  time  they  are  willing  to 
work."  "  The  effect  would  be  in  keeping  a  full  staff  at  work  full  time  instead  of  half  a  staff  working  about 
half  time.  10,000  to  12,000  more  workers  could  be  in  a.  few  years  in  employment.  At  present  1,200  glass 
blowers  and  000  cutters  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  on  short  time." 


Witnesses. 


SECTION    III.— EVIDENCE  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  Forms  of  Inquiry  addressed  to  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the  draft  questions  to  witnesses, 
have  been  published  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (see  Reports  on  Iron  and 
Steel,  Cotton,  &c.)  The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  oral  evidence  as  revised  by  the  witnesses  themselves. 
The  only  omissions  are  portions  of  evidence  which  witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential  for  trade 
or  personal  reasons. 

WITNESS  No.  282. 


State  of  Trade 


MR.  A.  DODDS 

(of  Sowerby's  Ellison  Glass  Works,  Limited,  Gateshead,  and  Secretary  of  and  representing  the  North 
of  England  Pressed  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association). 

I  represent  the  best  common,  not  the  highest,  class  of  glass.  The  finest  table  glass  made  in  England 
now  is  made  in  Manchester  and  Stourbridge.  There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  pressed  glass  both  at 
home  and  for  export.  The  cause  has  been  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours  abroad,  and  goods  being  dumped 
here.  Our  trade  has  not  increased  in  any  branch.  We  have  8  furnaces,  and  only  3  working.  We  used  to 
work  all  these  furnaces,  and  now,  in  order  to  reduce  cost,  more  than  J  of  the  works  is  boarded  off  as  empty  to 
avoid  the  local  rates.  Foreign  competition  has  ruined  our  industry.  Belgian,  Austrian  and  Dutch  imports 
consist  of  light  wine  glasses,  light  tumblers,  water  bottles,  and  all  table  glass,  which  is  what  I  deal  in.  A  customer 
in  Gateshead  buys  Belgian  tumblers  at  7£d.  a  dozen,  delivered.  We  make  a  few  tumblers  of  a  similar  class, 
weight,  &c. — quality  superior — and  our  lowest  price  is  Is.  6d.  a  dozen.  The  customer  must  buy  a  full  case 
of  tumblers  unless  he  can  buy  from  a  middleman,  whereas  we  give  an  assortment  of  blown  and  pressed  glass 
in  small  quantities.  That  is  how  we  keep  the  few  men  we  have  at  Gateshead.  The  highest  class  glass  is  not 
much  imported  ;  it  is  th  lowest  quality  we  are  troubled  with.  In  pressed  glass  there  is  an  import  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  glass  imported  mostly  is  light  blown  goods,  for  which  freights  are  low.  The  pressed  glass  is 
much  heavier  than  the  blown,  and  with  big  articles,  such  as  dishes,  bowls,  &c.,  the  freights  interfere  so  much 
that  the  pressed  glass  manufacturers  in  England  can  retain  their  trade.  We  cut  pressed  glass  and  foreign 
blown  goods  which  we  cannot  make  ourselves.  A  buyer  often  wants  to  buy  an  assorted  parcel,  not  all  pressed 
goods,  but  also  a  few  blown.  To  meet  him  and  prevent  him  enquiring  elsewhere,  we  carry  and  sell  some  foreign 
blown  manufacture,  not  advertising  it  as  our  own,  but  the  travellers  show  it,  not  always  knowing  it  to  be  foreign. 
We  cannot  possibly  make  it,  in  consequence  of  cheap  labour  abroad.  To  start  making  these  goods  again  would 
be  like  starting  a  new  trade,  but  we  did  make  them,  and  could  now  if  it  paid.  The  foreigner  has  gradually 
turned  us  out  of  the  trade,  which  for  us  is  almost  extinct.  We  thus  employ  foreign  labour  now,  whereas  we 
formerly  employed  British. 

We  used  to  do  a  large  trade  in  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Canada.  We  sent  a  traveller  to  Russia  Exports 
until  they  began  to  make  glass  there  and  prohibited  ours  by  a  huge  tariff.  That  was  one  of  the  best  countries 
we  had  for  our  goods.  We  are  doing  very  little  with  Canada  now,  in  consequence  of  the  close  proximity  to, 
and  cheap  freights  from  the  U.S.A.,  and  their  being  able  to  buy  in  small  quantities,  consequently  requiring 
less  capital  to  carry  on  their  business.  We  used  to  send  a  traveller  to  Canada.  The  shipment  has  decreased 
so  considerably  that  it  would  be  little  use  sending  a  traveller  there  at  present.  The  preference  given  to  British 
imports  has  not  improved  our  trade  in  Canada,  but  it  has  done  us  good  with  South  Africa.  Last  year  we  sent 
a  traveller  there,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  He  took  to  South  Africa  (to  reduce  the  cost)  an  agency 
in  earthenware  and  china,  which  we  sold  as  our  own.  Our  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  almost 
wiped  out  by  Americans  and  Germans — the  Germans  for  the  poorer  quality,  and  the  Americans  the  better. 

American  glass  is  the  best  pressed-glass  in  the  world.  In  consequence  of  their  improved  processes  American  Glass 
they  are  able  to  melt  a  much  harder  metal  than  ourselves.  They  have  intense  heat  with  their  furnaces.  When 
an  article  is  pressed  into  shape  in  the  mould  it  has  to  be  re-heated  to  take  off  any  little  surplus  in  pressing, 
and  also  to  give  it  a  good  skin — a  highly  finished  appearance.  In  consequence  of  the  hard  nature  of  the  metal 
when  it  comes  to  be  re-heated,  the  shape  of  the  mould  is  retained.  The  heat  does  not  remove  the  shape  of  it 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  with  us,  working  with  a  softer  metal.  We  are  erecting  at  Gateshead  a  gas  furnace, 
which  I  hope  will  be  able  to  produce  the  same  great  heat.  Others  would  do  the  same  if  assured  of  increased 
output ;  but  at  present  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  our  present  output. 
Our  output  is  affected  by  the  output  of  foreign  glass.  There  is  plenty  of  capital  for  the  trade,  providing  we 
have  a  chance.  . 

Goods  sold  at  2s.  per  dozen  in  the  United  States,  are  sold  in  London  at  Is.  3d. — about  what  Dumping 
they  cost  to  produce — including  freight.  Our  association  attaches  verv  great  importance  to  this  question 
of  dumping  glass.  British  trade  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  North  of  England.  American 
tumblers  can  be  bought  at  Is.  3d.,  which  would  not  pay  the  makers  if  they  ran  a  factory  selling  nothing  else, 
so  they  must  be  selling  them  to  us  at  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  can  profitably  make  them.  Their  own 
markets  are  secured,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  export  their  surplus  here,  and  selling  these  tumblers  at  their 
bare  coat  enables  them  to  make  tumblers  at  a  lower  cost  to  sell  in  their  own  markets  at  a  greater  profit. 
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Duties 


The  total  net  profits  of  our  trade  have  greatly  decreased,  especially  in  tumblers  made  of  pressed  glass. 
Th,-  blown  glals  Trade  is  unprofitable  and  practically  extinct,  as  far  as  British  makers  are  concerned. 

\\V  employ  151  men,  61  women  and  1 14  boys-total  326.     If  we  were  working  all  the  furnaces  the  number 

would  be  in  •  I  3d  to  7«0  or  800.     We  only  have  6  men  blowing  glass,  and  3  of  those  are  ( iermans  working 

a™  ar  u  "        Th  •  raaaoo  tor  OUT  employing  this  foreign  labour  ,s  because  these  Germans  work  an  unhmit.,1 

.ml,  conB^uenee  of  having  to  cut  off  part  of  our  works,  our  cost  of  production  has  gone  up,  because 

h!'     ml,      o      ur'w,  rk,n,n  would  not  have  to  be  proportionately  increased  if  we  were  doing  doub  e  or    re  .I- 

-a,  e      It  we  were  working  full  time  the  cost  of  production  would  be  reduced  considerably  more  than  It      „. 

"ir  ,  u,  ,',,.1 '  v      band"  ar,  waiting  about  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  or  taking  labourers  jobs,  where 

n  il   ai    'thing.     They  also  get  support  from  their  unions,  whose  funds  are  naturally  not  as  strong  as  they 

•1  ,  ,  h,  "trade  wo  are  under  greater  disadvantages  than  any  other.     Tho  ,n,-n  restnc    the  output. 

"•   ar •   ,-     is  ,  nxl  ee;l.  and  men  fix  the  price  for  making  that  article  to  bring  m  a  return  of  9s.  6d    or  9s.  per 

,'IKV      N     ma'..,,-  what  improvements  in  furnaces  or  patent  machinery  are  introduced,  the  manufacturer  will 

not  get  hi,  n.m,l,er  increased.     It  simply  enables  the  men  to  get  their  day  s  work  don.;  quicker,  but  they  have 

,  v,    u   'o    . I..-  spot  until  the  time  is  uj,.  whether  they  are  working  or  not.     If  the  pn.u-.ple  is  once  admitted 

«.™     "  far'as  possible,  the  home  market  for  our  industry,  many  of  those  d.fhculties  would  disappear. 

ThX   s    m,.h,r  thing  in  which  the  unions  are  very  hard  upon  us.     They  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to 

>>   o  everv  1  '<  men      We  applied  to  our  union  recently,  not  for  any  reduction  of  wages,  but  for  the  men  to  make 

as  BMay  artieles  as  they  could,  and  we  would  pay  them  at  the  same  rate,  even  if  it  came  to  15s.  per  clay. 

,„.  d.m.ivn,,.  to  us  v-uld  be  so  great  in  getting  the  metal  out  of  the  furnace  quickly.      1  h.-y  held  meeting* 

ind  decided  not  to  agree  to  our  request.     We  applied  to  them  to  advance  the  output  from  8s.  <>d.  to  Ids. 

v  nt  to  a IttamToame  back  with  a  refusal,  but  they  would  make  it  9s.  3d.      To-day  that  ,K  the  maximum 

rat,-  of  wa«e  we  have  to  work  to.     No  matter  what  facilities  you  grant  a  man,  he  will  not  go  beyond  that  9s  ML, 

hVr.mse  thev  think  that  some  men  earning  15s.  would  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  others  would  be 

out  of  work.     It  is  all  the  result  of  bad  trade.     If  there  were  assistance  at  home  from  the  Government,  anil 

from  the  men,  there  would  be  any  amount  of  capital  to  go  into  our  trade. 

The  rate  of  wages  or  piece  work  remuneration  to  those  employed  has  continued  about  the  same  and  the 
total  earnings  have  decreased.  For  instance  glass  makers  average  Ss.  per  day  ;  the  Belgian  workers  wages 
are  half  of  ours— about  4s. 

Not  much  chemistry  is  required  now-a-days  in  pressed  glass  making.  The  art  of  making  metal  for 
pressed  or  blown  goods  is  well  known  by  manufacturers  and  workmen.  As  to  technical  and  commercial  training 
our  men  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world  in  our  trade. 

Local  rates  in  our  town  have  increased— we  reside  in  one  of  the  highest  rated  boroughs  in  England.    The 
rates  are  about  7s.  in  the  pound.     They  are  so  high  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  board  off  part  , 
the  factory  to  escape  them. 

We  obtain  such  raw  material  as  lime,  spar,  and  barytes  from  Germany,  nitrate  of  soda  from  South 
America,  sand  from  Fontainbleau,  France,  and  alkali  from  Cheshire.  Less  than  one-half  of  our  raw 
material  comes  from  abroad.  Coal,  alkali  and  some  colouring  materials  we.  get  in  our  own  country. 
The  value  of  the  alkali  nearly  equals  that  of  all  the  materials  which  we  get  abroad.  We  have  not  tried  the 
South  African  sand  and  should  not  like  to.  It  is  a  water  sand  and  we  use  a  quarry  sand. 

quality.  Belgian  sand  is  much  cheaper  than  French,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  iron  which  we  cannot  get- 
rid  of,  the  sand  makes  green  metal  and  is  unsuitable  for  white  metal  such  as  we  use.  The  Belgians  use  1'  rencl 
sand  for  the  better  quality  glass.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  England  manufacturers  agree  that  we  are  favourably 
situated  for  raw  materials  as  compared  with  foreign  glass-making  centres,  but  as  compared  with  other  businesses 
we  have  to  get  a  considerable  variety  of  our  materials  from  abroad.  The  fact  that  over  J  of  our  raw  material 
is  British  produce  puts  us  in  a  better  position  as  regards  other  countries,  notwithstanding  our  imports  of  minor 
articles. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Act  stipulated  that  the-  eost  of  stamping  measures  should  be  Is.  per  dozen. 
The  local  authorities  in  our  neighbourhood,  for  services  rendered,  allowed  us  a  rebate  of  9d.  which  made  the  cost 
3d.  per  dozen.     The  London  authorities  charge  Is.,  and  foreign  glass  worth  lOd.  a  dozen  has  to  pay  Is.  for 
Government  stamping,  which  brings  it  to  Is.  lOd.  ;   and  we  have  been  selling  our  own  make  of  this  glass 
Is  8d.     I  can  call  it  nothing  else  but  protection,  and  this  protection  has  benetitecl  us  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
The  new  Weights  and  Measures  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1905.      It  provides  that  manufacturer 
alone  are  to  be  allowed  rebate  for  services  rendered.     This  rebate  is  left  to  the  local  authority,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     If  it  is  decided  to  charge  only  Gd.  for  stamping  and  we  get  3d.  rebate  we  shall  be  1 
in  the  market,  with  a  few  exceptions  where  people  study  quality.     The  tumblers  referred  to  are  beer  tumblers. 
mostly  used  by  public  houses  and  sometimes  for  jam  ;  but  our  quality  is  superior  to  the  foreigner  s.     On   t 
subject  I  attended  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  and  the    lown 
Clerk  before  the  Board  of  Trade.       Other  manufacturers  also  took  some  steps  to  obtain  the  same  advantage 
over  foreign  goods  as  we  formerly  had. 

When  labour  is  so  cheap,  and  hours  so  long  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
as  compared  with  our  own,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  duty  would  be  required  to  keep  them  out. 
For  instance,  they  sell  goods  at  7kl.  for  which  we  are  charging  Is.  Od.,  and  we  can  scarcely  make  any  profit  at 
that ;  so  that  with  a  duty  of  30  %  they  could  still  come.  The  only  way  would  be  to  levy  a  duty  equivalent  to 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  We  could  never  expect  our  men  to  work  for  the  wages  the  Belgians  do  ; 
the  work  of  glass-making  is  very  hard,  and  particularly  in  summer  weather.  The  wages  are  high  but  our  men 
are  not  over-paid.  In  many  parts  of  our  business  it  is  difficult  to  propound  a  reasonable  duty  that  would  be 
advantaeeous.  If  a  duty  were  put  on  that  was  not  sufficient  and  we  got  no  benefit  from  it,  it  would  bring 
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Unless  the  duty  put  on  any  article  is  a  very  moderate  one  there  will  be  a  great  outcry  from  the  consumer.      The 

protection  given  by  the  County  Council  as  above  stated  has  made  tumblers  cheaper.     If  we  could  get  our  market 

secured  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  10  %.     If  there  was  a  10  or  even  a  20  %  tariff  it  would    not 

alter  prices  to  commence  with,  but  as  soon  as  the  output  was  increased  down  would  come  the  prices.      We 

cannot  reduce  our  prices  now  any  further  with  the  present  output ;  if  we  did  we  should  not  exist  at  all.      We 

could  never  get  down  to  the  German  prices.     We  could  never  expect  our  men  to  work  at  4s.  a  day. 

If  there  were  a  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material  it  would  be  advantageous  in  regard  Preference 
to  freights  if  the  facilities  arc  granted  to  British-made  goods  only.     If  a  big  trade  grew  up  between  the  Colonies  «, 

and  this  country  owing  to  preferential  tariffs  there  would  be  more  ships  and  freights  would  be  lower,  and 
that  would  benefit  us.  If  the  ships  were  leaded  both  ways  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  lower  the  freight 
each  way. 

• 
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(Representing  John  Walsh  Walsh,  Soho,  and  Vesta  Glass  Works,  Birmingham,  and  speaking  for 
the  Glass  Trade  in  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge,  including  Dudley). 

Our  business  is  the.  manufacture  of  table  glass— that  is  services  used  at  dinner  tables— various  fancy  State  Of  Trade 
glass  arrangements  for  holding  flowers,  shades  and  lamps  of  all  kinds  for  electric  lights,  &c.     AM  my  goods 
are  specialities  now.     We  have  been  forced  into  new  branches  as  old  ones  disappeared.     The  glass  lamp  industry, 
rmerly  a  very  big  trade,  has  been  knocked  out  by  foreigners  sending  inferior  qualities,  which  answered  the 
purpose  with  many  people.     We  make  only  blown-glass,  cut  and  decorated  in  every  possible  way,  including 
the  richest  forms  of  decoration— rock-crystal,  &c.      There  is  not  so  much  high-class  cut-glass  used  now  as 
formerly,  but  we  are  keeping  on  the  men.     In  order  to  sell  a  table  service  we  put  50  decanters  in  hand,  because 
is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  do  50  of  one  pattern  than  to  do  50  distributed  over  4  or  5  patterns,  which  would 
mean  an  alteration  of  tools  every  time.     We  are  recognised  as  the  principal  makers  for  the  silversmiths.     We 
do  an  immense  trade  m  Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  London  in  fine  clarets,  salad  bowls,  &c.     Highly-finished 
jautifully  engraved  decorative  glass  produced  by  Baccarat's,  such  as  wine  glasses  covered  with  beautiful 
ngraving  left  dull,  is  not  attempted  by  us.    It  is  done  in  England,  but  we  prefer  to  do  something  of  our  own 
:eep  on  as  many  engravers  as  ever,  but  we  do  it  in  different  things.     When  the  French  are  doing  one  article 

3  try  something  else.     There  has  not  been  any  fluctuation  in  this  business,  but  a  gradual  decline,  which  has  79 

been  going  on  for  the  27  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  district.     In  that  period  many  firms  have  gona 

out  of  business,  and  those  that  remain  are  only  hanging  on  by  their  eyelashes,  because  we  cannot  send  into 

foreign  markets   and  are  knocked  out  of  the  home  market.     We  send  out  7  to  8  tons  a  week.     Last  year  our 

utput  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     A  glass  house  can  only  produce  a  certain  quantity  because 

the  pot  will  only  hold  so  much  metal.     Then  we  must  be  melting  for  about  2£  days  a  week— getting  something 

ready.     I  put  up  another  furnace  some  12  or  14  years  ago.     I  was  doing  a  big  trade  then,  and  I  thought  the 

Americans  would  take  many  things  from  me.     But  I  let  out  my  new  furnace  in  about  1 8  months.     The  Americans 

making  their  own  stuff,  and  their  tariff  is  a  very  big  thing.      I  used  to  do  much  trade  in  "  blanks," 

that  time  the  colour  of  the  glass  was  very  important,  and  the  Americans  had  not  quite  found  out 

how  to  get  such  brilliant  metal.     They  have  got  over  those  difficulties  now. 

Our  blowing  is  clone  by  .the  mouth,  not  by  bellows.     Recently  Mr.  Libby,  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  sent  over  a  Glass  Blowing 

machine  to  blow  tumblers-a  dozen  at  a  time.     But  I  knew  a  machine  could  not  do  it.     They  asked  me  if  I 

chairman  of  a  big  company  for  it.     I  said  I  would  give  them  first  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  me 

in  my  own  factory  whether  it  could  actually  be  done.     Glass  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.     We  take  it  out  of  the 

urnace  after  the  latter  has  been  allowed  to  get  down  to  a  certain  heat.     There  is  an  advantage  in  having  natural 

s  because  you  get  a  uniform  heat.     In  England  the  heat  is  liable  to  material  fluctuation  in  accordance  with 

>w  the  coal  has  been  thrown  on,  or  whether  you  get  a  keen  draught.     With  a  sharp  keen  air,  yod  get  a  OA 

much  keener  furnace  than  on  a  hot  day,  with  little  air  stirring.     Mr.  Libby's  machine  has  a  uniform  amount 
)t  air  going  through    never  varying  and  never  accommodating  itself  to  the  varying  consistency  of  the  glass, 
BO  was  doomed  to  failure      They  got  people  to  put  money  into  it,  and  erected  a  factory  near  Smethwick, 
and  they  worked  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job 
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Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  to  England  with  some  very  fine  porcelain  from  Denmark  and  glass  Foreign 
mH      Th  governments  paid  him  his  expenses  and  £1,000  a  year  to  get  the  stuff  introduced  into   Competition 

gland      Ihey  were  prepared  to  give  handsome  subsidies  on  the  manufacture  of  those  things,  in  order  to  get 
U  cm  on  to  the  English  market.     They  were  trying  very  hard  with  the  Swedish  glass  to  knock  out  the  French. 
Danish  agent  did  a  large  trade,  and  kept  a  warehouse  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Holborn,  with  fine  show- 
.ooms,  b,  ;  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  income-tax  assessors  to  find  out  how  much  business  was  done. 
,  a  very  simple  thing  for  a  man  to  do  a  large  trade  from  Sweden,  &c.,  and  never  pay  a  fraction  of  income 
reign  competition  has  driven  the  other  manufacturers  into  our  line,  and  thus  we  feel  the  foreign 
Ifean  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.     That  is  notable  in  a  line  of  business  where  there  is  a  tremendow 
st  now,  ,.«.,  ,n  shades  for  incandescent  lighting  and  electric  work.     The  foreigners  produce  extraordinary 
>s  too  low  for  us  to  look  at,  principally  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria.     If   I  could  sei 
,ge  in  producing  some  of  these  things  I  should  do  so.     We  cannot  work  as  cheaply  as  in  France, 
the  cheapest  engraving,  and  until  the  last  10  years  all  the  engravers  on  glass  in  England  were 
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Germans.  Some  British  houses,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  beautiful  French  productions,  such  as 
Baccarat,  St.  Louis,  &c.,  buy  and  decorate  it  by  etching  or  engraving.  Their  travellers  carry  it,  and  customers 
assume.  l>ecause  it  is  shown  to  them  by  a  British  firm,  it  is  their  own  production.  This  decorated  glass  is  not 
very  cheap,  but  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  the  same  quality  here.  There  is  not  one  pound's  worth  in  a 
thousand  which  is  English  manufacture  of  glass  used  by  publicans,  hotel  people  and  householders.  Belgians 
particularly  devote  their  attention  to  producing  what  we  call  "  bread  and  cheese  stuff,"  and  none  of  it  is  made 
in  England  now.  In  the  best  hotels,  &c.,  there  is  a  return  to  more  decent  glass,  but  much  of  the  glass  even  in 
the  better  hotels  is  French,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  miserable  stuff,  and  all  those  houses  that  used  to 
purchase  English-made  glass  now  buy  foreign  because  of  price. 

My  method  of  doing  business  in  small  towns  is  to  send  my  goods  to  one  man  only.  Local  competitors' 
travellers  buy  my  article  from  this  man  and,  usin  >  it  as  a  pattern,  sell  from  it  at  a  lower  price,  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  cutting  against  my  customer.  The  quality  is  not  as  good  as  ours,  but  shopkeepers  do 
not  mind  so  long  as  the  consumer  does  not  notice  the  difference,  if  they  can  make  a  little  extra  profit.  We 
point  out  the  difference  whenever  we  get  a  chance.  In  our  trade  organ,  the  Pottery  Gazette,  I  have  an  advertise- 
ment on  the  front  page,  where  I  warn  all  my  customers  that  they  must  not  suppose  they  are  getting  the  same 
article  because  it  looks  like  it  on  paper,  and  they  must  compare  the  two  if  brought  before  them.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  expect  people  who  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  glass  trade  to  close  their  factory, 
because  they  cannot  think  out  something  which  will  bring  trade.  This  is  why  they  make  up  these  articles, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  sell  them  that  is  all  they  consider.  What  causes  them  to  do  that  is  because  the  true 
glass  trade  of  England — the  legitimate  outlet  for  all  the  glass  made  in  England  up  to  within  say  25  or  30  years 
ago — has  really  gone.  We  have  to  do  more  business  for  the  same  money,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
is  due  more  to  the  competition  of  home  manufacturers  than  to  foreigners.  When  I  have  produced  an  article 
which  takes  the  market,  it  is  copied  by  other  manufacturers,  which  naturally  means  a  reduction  of  my  output, 
and  in  course  of  time  I  am  knocked  out  of  that  market  unless  I  am  prepared  to  do  it  at  a  price  which  does 
not  answer  my  purpose.  A  local  firm,  knowing  that  one  of  my  articles  had  been  on  the  market  for  18  years, 
produced  that  particular  thing  in  another  way,  practically  on  the  French  principle.  That  is,  when  we  "  shear  " 
a  wine  glass,  it  is  re-heated  and  the  top  is  glazed,  so  that  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  lips.  But  under  the 
French  process  the  bowl  is  first  blown  into  a  mould,  and  not  attached  to  anything  for  a  top  to  be  made  ;  it 
is  "  cracked  off,"  and  a  ring  is  put  round  with  a  diamond,  and  a  sort  of  glaze  given  to  it.  But  people  notice 
when  it  touches  the  lips  that  it  is  very  sharp  and  disagreeable.  Besides,  by  our  process  of  moulding,  twisting 
and  ribbing,  the  unequal  surface  disappears.  But  by  their  process  the  irregularity  continues  right  to  the  top, 
and  cannot  be  removed.  These  two  things  look  the  same,  and  rival  manufacturers  are  putting  their  article 
on  the  market,  and  sending  illustrations  and  price  lists  through  the  trade.  My  price  is  5s.  a  dozen,  and  theirs 
is  3s.  4d.  Sometimes  they  buy  an  article  of  mine  knowing  from  the  retail  price  what  the  wholesale  price  is, 
and  they  will  sell  at  7s.  6d.  what  I  sell  at  8s. 

We  used  to  send  very  rich  goods  to  America  and  do  still  to  a  very  small  extent,  but  nothing  near  the 
extent  we  did.  In  my  own  firm  the  trade  is  not  -fa  of  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  Of  course  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  in  some  branches  of  the  trade  the  U.S.A.  now  make  their  own.  They  have 
made  great  advances  in  rich  cutting.  Their  style  of  work  is  different  from  ours  and  the  conditions  of  labour 
are  such  that  we  could  not  compete  with  them,  especially  having  regard  to  the  duty  which  is  very  heavy. 
Bohemian  and  other  foreign  decorative  glass  goes  over  at  very  much  less  cost  than  ours  and,  consequently, 
pays  a  less  duty,  so  that  in  the  end  it  is  much  cheaper.  The  duty  is  60  %.  If  we  send  goods  to  South  America, 
a  large  class  would  not  know  the  difference  between  my  class  of  goods  and  the  very  commonest  stuff.  Foreigners 
sending  something  called  glass,  pay  less  than  a  third  of  the  wages  I  pay,  and  easily  beat  me.  I  devote  most 
of  my  time  to  table  decoration,  but  in  Canada  and  U.S.A.  they  do  not  decorate  their  tables  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do.  Therefore,  there  is  less  sale  for  what  we  produce.  Recently  we  sent  to  some  of  the  best  houses 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the  things  sell  wonderfully  well,  but  the  price  plus  the  duty  cripples  the  trade. 
In  fact,  the  60  %  duty  is  prohibitive.  We  do  not  do  much  trade  with  Canada.  We  sent  a  traveller  6  months 
ago  ;  he  was  not  much  impressed.  The  Americans  send  high-class  goods  there.  Canadian  taste  has  been 
educated  by  Americans  who  are  practically  on  the  spot,  and  we  have  to  educate  the  Canadians  to  our  ideas 
which  will  take  some  time. 

The  total  net  profits  in  relation  to  turnover  have  diminished  in  recent  years  through  competition,  but 
whenever  I  am  hard  pressed  by  competition  I  get  away  from  it  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  although  my  net  profits 
are  not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  they  have  not  disappeared  altogether. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  the  Glassmakers'  Society  are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  years 
ago.  They  have  been  hit  very  hard  recently  and  are  more  amenable  to  reason.  I  am  content  with  what  they 
make  for  me.  We  have  had  a  hard  fight  which  led  to  the  smashing  of  our  Glassmasters'  Association.  It  was 
said  that  the  silly  restrictions  placed  on  production  by  the  Glassmakers'  Society  were  the  real  cause  of  the  good 
firms  coming  to  the  ground.  The  men  reckoned  the  powers  of  production  by  the  worst  men  and  the  \\aircs 
by  the  best.  There  were  restrictive  "  chair  "  conditions.  Originally  3  men  and  a  lad  could  work  at  a  chair  : 
while  on  the  Continent  and  America  they  worked  6  or  7.  Our  men  are  more  sensible  now.  If  in  one  week  1 
could  not  employ  them  they  would  work  an  extra  turn  another  week.  Formerly  we  had  to  pay  them,  even 
if  we  were  doing  repairs  to  our  furnace.  1  have  had  a  concession  from  the  society  for  3  or  4  years,  so  that  I 
can  make  my  own  arrangements  with  my  workmen,  particularly  on  articles  not  made  by  other  firms.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Glassmasters'  Association  for  10 years,  and  afterwards  the  difficulties  became  so  great  that  the 
majority  of  the  masters  asked  if  the  minority  would  be  prepared  to  act  with  them  if  unable  to  make  terms  with 
the  Glassmakers'  Society.  I  held  out  and  would  not  commit  myself  as  to  what  I  should  do.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  smashing  up  of  the  Association.  When  I  was  chairman  I  always  settled  their  disputes 
amicably.  I  now  employ  a  fewmore  men  than  formerly, but  my  position  has  been  quite  exceptional,  Th 
only  one  other  house  I  know  in  the  same  position.  Many  furnaces  have  been  shut  down  and  those  that  are  working 
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are  in  such  a  position  that  if  I  had  been  similarly  situated,  I  should  have  shut  down  long  ago.  The  men  are 
hanging  about  loafing,  they  have  not  gone  into  other  trades  ;  a  glass-maker  is  not  fit  for  anything  else.  They 
get  relief  from  their  unions,  but  their  funds  are  getting  very  low  and  they  have  now  stopped  the  pay  altogether 
of  some  on  the  superannuation  fund.  These  men  live  largely  on  the  earnings  of  their  family.  ^  Glass-making 
is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  father  is  a  glass-maker  so  are  all  the  lads  as  a  rule.  They  come  in 
as  "  takers  in.  they  "  take  "  the  article  from  the  maker  to  the  annealing  furnace.  When  fairly  skilful  a  lad 
becomes  a  glass-blower.  But  you  soon  exhaust  that  sort  of  labour.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  boys. 
Boys  cannot  go  to  any  employment  before  14.  When  they  passed  a  certain  standard  they  used  to  be  able 
to  leave  before  they  were  14,  but  this  regulation  has  been  altered  recently. 

We  pay  boys  very  well.  A  lad  at  14  gets  6s.  or  7s.  and  works  about  4  days  per  week.  On  the  Continent  Wages 
wages  are  less  than  half  of  ours.  If  our  men  work  8  turns  in  a  week,  we  do  not  want  more,  it  wears  them 
out  if  they  do  9.  A  turn  is  supposed  to  be  6  hours,  but  if  we  get  5  hours  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  do 
not  always  get  it.  For  8  turns  our  workmen  get  £3  10s.  to  £4  a  week  as  compared  with  Continental  wages 
where  a  man  equivalent  to  my  man,  instead  of  getting  £4,  would  receive  about  25s.  and  produce  as  much  work 
by  working  longer  hours.  • 

In  America  they  work  very  hard  and  earn  as  much  as  our  men  do,  but  rent  is  very  dear.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  cost  of  food.  But  years  ago  they  attracted  many  clever  people  in  our  trade  by  offering 
them  high  wages.  Now  under  the  contract  laws  they  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  that  way.  Some  men  went 
over  from  Stourbridge  lately  and  were  stopped  and  sent  back.  Americans  burn  anthracite  and  that  requires 
a  greater  and  keener  draught',  but  there  is  no  process  that  gives  them  an  advantage  in  manufacture  over  us. 
The  furnace  will  not  do  it.  It  is  only  in  the  value  of  the  material  and  the  wages.  Material  is  not  cheaper  in 
America.  In  Germany  and  Austria  they  do  not  use  the  same  material.  In  America  for  their  fine-cut  glass 
they  use  lead  and  potash  just  the  same  as  we  do  in  England.  They  also  get  a  fine  lot  of  sand,  but  that  is  of 
fractional  value.  The  actual  ingredients  used  in  the  English  trade  in  making  a  decanter  worth  £2  would  cost 
less  than  TVs — that  is  all  the  ingredients,  fuel  to  flux  it,  attendance  at  the  furnaces,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
furnace.  So  that  the  material  does  not  enter  much  into  our  calculation,  but  the  important  point  is  labour. 

The  Bohemians  knock  us  out  in  cheap  cruets.  We  do  a  large  trade  in  rich  claret  jugs,  but  the  foreigners 
are  again  on  our  track  there  as  well  as  in  salad  bowls,  biscuit  boxes,  &c.  The  first  cruets  of  anything  like  a 
decent  character  which  came  from  abroad  came  from  Bohemia.  Electrolier  drops  are  all  made  in  Bohemia, 
and  although  some  of  the  finest  English  houses  are  supposed  to  be  manufacturers,  they  are  really  importers. 
The  drops  and  the  little  spangles  at  the  top  are  all  done  in  this  way  :  families  of  5  or  6  people  living  near  a 
river  have  a  revolving  table  driven  by  the  river  water.  This  table  after  being  used  for  meals  is  used  for 
polishing,  so  that  a  child  with  only  sense  enough  to  hold  the  article  could  do  a  lot  of  cutting,  as  it  is  called. 
When  that  trade  went  out  they  found  there  was  a  large  demand  for  fluted  cruets — that  is,  square  cruets  with 
the  corners  bevelled,  and  others  with  6  or  8  flutes  on.  They  found  it  as  easy  to  hold  a  bottle  as  they  used 
to  hold  a  long  drop.  The  stoppers  were  formerly  done  the  same,  i.e.,  with  facets.  In  England  these  stoppers 
are  lapidary-polished,  by  which  method  alone  can  be  obtained  the  prismatic  colours.  In  Bohemia  children 
used  to  do  these  stoppers,  and  this  family  work  easily  knocked  us  out  when  we  were  paying  a  man  35s.  or  £2 
a  week.  Now  they  blow  the  article  into  a  mould  with  a  pattern  on  ;  they  cut  it  with  no  skill  or  marking, 
( hey  get  the  impression  and  then  hand  it  over  to  a  man  by  whom  the  face  is  cut,  but  it  is  not  cut  out  of  the 
solid  as  we  understand  cutting.  Those  are  tricks  which  anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  trade  would 
soon  find  out.  Where  there  is  one  bit  of  English  glass  with  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  top  there  are  49  Bohemian 
pieces — fearful  rubbish  to  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  it.  That  applies  also  to  liquor  bottles,  used 
in  the  Tantalus  frame.  It  is  wonderful  the  price  they  put  them  in  at.  The  Elgin  ale  glass,  a  glass  with  a  leg 
to  it  like  a  goblet,  was  made  by  thousands  a  week  in  the  Stourbridge  district.  These  were  cut,  and  the  price 
in  the  trade  for  cutting  was  2s.  9d.  a  dozen.  These  things  were  imported  into  England  in  large  quantities  to 
be  sold  at  2s.  9d.  complete,  just  what  we  paid  for  cutting  the  stem.  Such  competition  is  killing. 

Our  foreign  rivals  make  an  article  of  a  special  shape  by  taking  a  mould  and  the  glass  from  the  furnace,   Foreign  Methods 
then  they  get  the  glass  into  a  certain  shape  and  hold  it  over  the  mould  and  with  one  puff  the  whole  thing  is 
done.     That  article  goes  away  from  the  blower,  who  need  not  be  a  skilled  man,  and  all  the  rest  is  very   cheap 
labour.     But  they  produce  some  very  fine  effects.     We  could  do  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so 
knowing  that    the  cheapness  of  their  labour  will  kill  you  however  good  your  productions  may  be. 

The  fact  of  the  foreigners  being  able  to  pick  up  without  experimenting  what  we  have  already  done  is  Foreign 
a  great  advantage  to  them.  To  make  things  at  all  original  we  have  to  go  into  the  glass-house  ourselves,  and  Imitations  of 
some  of  the  effects  we  get  when  an  article  is  half -made  are  better  than  those  intended.  You  may  go  in  20  times,  British 
and  have  things  made  that  you  think  will  look  all  right,  but  which  do  not  turn  out  right.  But  you  can  pick  out 
an  article  which  has  taken  the  market,  and  simply  go  into  a  glass-house  and  tell  your  men  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  them  in  a  turn,  then  you  run  no  risks  ;  you  do  not  have  to  experiment ;  there  is  the  article,  and  it  is 
selling  at  such  a  price.  Foreign  glass  manufacturers  produce  veiy  beautiful  and  artistic  things.  It  is  all  the 
better  for  us,  because  the  greater  is  the  incentive  to  try  and  outdo  them  or  do  something  different.  But  they  also 
slavishly  copy  our  things  and  cut  prices.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  using  flowers 
on  the  table  does  not  care  whether  he  pays  30s.  or  20s.  for  the  glass  to  carry  his  flowers.  We  used  to  get 
half  a  guinea  for  a  very  handsome  hobnail  cut  bottle  for  a  Tantalus  frame.  They  were  beautifully  cut,  sharp 
and  brilliant.  Then  the  Bohemians  came,  and  they  got  down  to  7s.  6d.  The  English  people  got  their  men 
to  scamp  the  work,  and  competed  with  them.  Now  I  think  the  Bohemians  are  doing  them  at  about  3s.  3d., 
but  it  is  rubbish.  Some  are  sold  retail  as  cheap  in  proportion  ;  they  are  put  into  oak  and  metal  frames,  and 
the  price  reduced  more  and  more.  They  call  it  silver-plated  stuff,  but  it  only  just  "  looks  "  at  the  silver  bath. 
J  here  is  n<>  real  gain — it  is  not  cheaper  ;  it  is  really  dearer.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  profit  on  this  class 
of  goods  is  kept  by  the  shopkeeper,  unless  there  is  somebody  in  the  town  that  wants  to  cut.  In  the  case  of 
the  tumblers,  goblets,  water  bottles,  ordinary  wine  glasses  and  green  glasses  for  claret,  the  people  who  benefit 
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\>\  this  cheap  foreign  stuff  arc  the  publicans,  hotel  proprietors,  and  big  brewers,  who  alone  use  the  rubbish 
which  has  robbed  England  of  her  legitimate  trade  of  glass-making.  The  foreigners  get  hold  of  my  productions 
in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  beat  me.  I  had  a  very  good  business  with  Australia,  but  if  a  fancy  article  is 
made  tin-  Bohemians  get  hold  of  it,  and  before  I  can  attempt  to  supply  the  Colonial  trade  they  have  got  it 
on  the  market  at  a  lower  price.  When  Australians  visit  England  to  buy  or  when  I  show  to  English  merchants 
111  the  City  I  am  looked  upon  as  the  imitator,  instead  of  the  originator.  Bohemian  agents  are  always  on  the 
look -out.  in  London  particularly,  to  see  what  appears  in  the  windows.  They  find  out  who  is  the  maker,  and 
obtain  a  sample  lot  of  articles  they  fancy  and  leani  the  price.  These  articles  are  produced,  and  come  into  our 
market. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  rapidity  of  manufacture  that  foreigners  beat  us  as  in  the  price  they  pay  for  labour 
and  material.  The  most  expensive  part  of  English  glass  is  the  lead.  In  Bohemia  and  most  parts  of  the  Continent 
they  do  not  employ  lead,  but  soda  and  sand,  and  it  is  not  glass  in  the  true  sense.  They  cannot  get  the 
brilliancy  of  cutting  that  we  get  with  English  glass.  But  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  glass  comes  into 
England  with  a  little  bit  of  silver  on  it,  and  is  sold  as  silver-mounted  glass.  If  you  put  this  glass  on  a  piece  of 
paper  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  English  glass,  you  see  that  one  is  black  and  the  other  brilliant.  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  conditions  of  labour. 

Foreign  travellers  are  not  superior  to  ours,  but  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  come  to  England 
and  bring  any  amount  of  samples  free,  whereas  an  Englishman,  if  he  goes  abroad,  has  to  pay  not  only  very 
heavy  carriage  and  other  charges,  but  he  has  also  to  have  a  licence,  and  pay  a  duty  on  his  samples. 

The  different  elements  of  cost  in  our  business  depend  upon  the  article.  Sometimes  the  cost-proportion  of 
labour  is  five  times  that  of  the  material.  In  5  hours  our  men  can  make  20  of  certain  articles  and  450  of  certain 
others.  The  amount  of  glass  in  the  450  would  be  very  much  greater  than  it  would  in  the  20  articles.  If  a 
man  has  a  great  many  attachments  to  make  to  one  article  its  cost  is  nearly  all  labour.  Taking  the  whole  of 
our  output,  the  following  figures  give  the  various  annual  outgoings  for  the  year  1903 : — 

£       s.    d. 

Wages..  12,699  13     8 

Salaries 1,200    0    0 

Material,  Glass 5,090    5     5 

.     Distributing  charges    . .          . .         . .          . .         . .         . .        2,503     6     5 

Tools,  &c.,  for  decorating 383     7     8 

Total  .  .    £21,876  13    2 


In  addition  thero  are  common  charges,  such  as  rent,  rates,  taxes,  gas,  repairs,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  no  means  of  protecting  our  designs,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  We  tried  to  do  so  in 
Australia,  but  the  registration  law  did  not  allow  it.  Our  competitors  will  take  only  ten  days  sometimes  to  copy 
a  design.  They  will  take  an  article  and  send  it  abroad,  and  it  is  back  again  within  ten  days  if  then-  traveller 
can  sell  it.  Our  business  being  a  fancy  business,  and  being  also  liable  to  piracy  as  regards  patterns,  we  are 
largely  occupied  in  designing  or  inventing  new  patterns.  We  have  to  be  continually  on  the  move.  There 
is  a  very  much  greater  strain  than  there  would  be  if,  when  you  produced  something  that  was  good,  you  were 
allowed  to  reap  the  legitimate  benefit. 

There  are  great  imports  of  foreign  glass  ;  there  is  not  one  piece  of  English  to  100  pieces  of  foreign.  All 
the  glassmakers  in  England  could  be  employed  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Few  working  men  have  wine 
glasses  on  their  tables,  and,  if  they  do,  they  do  not  spend  5s.  a  year  on  tumblers,  wine  glasses  or  water  bottles. 
If  a  tariff  were  put  upon  that  class  of  goods,  people  would  pay  for  it  who  can  very  well  afford  it,  such  as  the 
large  brewers.  That  was  the  staple  industry  of  the  English  glass  manufacturer,  and  a  tax  would  benefit  the 
poor  man,  for  it  relieves  him  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxation.  As  to  many  of  these  things,  if  you  were 
to  put  on  100  %  duty  I  would  not  make  them.  The  Glassmakers'  Society  could  easily  bring  pressure 
upon  the  publicans  if  they  would  order  glassmakers  not  to  go  into  public-houses  unless  the  publican 
stuck  up  in  his  window  "  Only  English  glass  used  here."  It  is  in  the  hands  of  trade  societies  in  a 
very  great  measure.  It  might  apply  not  only  to  glass,  but  china  and  many  other  things.  In  Stourbridge 
the  public-houses  would  have  a  very  poor  time  if  it  were  not  for  the  glassmakers.  They  are 
protectionists  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  they  should  recognise  that  that  is  a  way  in  which 
protection  would  be  an  advantage  to  them,  and  it  would  be  a  legitimate  thing  to  do.  The  great  thing  is  to 
let  consumers  understand  that  they  are  buying  a  British-manufactured  article.  It  is  no  use  having  the  case 
marked  that  it  comes  over  in,  and  you  cannot  mark  a  wine  glass  "  British  manufactxire."  Some  notification 
should  be  put  in  the  window  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  No  doubt  the  sentiment  exists  in  favour  of  the  British- 
manufactured  articles,  but  sentiment  does  not  last  for  ever  if  not  nourished  and  kept  alive.  I  have  taken  great 
care  to  have  tickets  with  the  name  of  the  production,  also  stating  "  British  manufacture  " — decorative  tickets — 
so  that  the  shopkeeper  can  put  such  tickets  in  front  of  the  articles,  but  my  traveller  found  these  tickets  were 
put  indiscriminately  with  a  lot  of  foreign  stuff.  Looking  in  the  window  of  a  Birmingham  glass  and  china  dealer, 
somebody  said,  "  What  beautiful  things  those  foreigners  make."  The  workmen  who  had  made  the  stuff  at  my 
factory  heard  the  remark.  They  admired  this  beautiful  glass  because  they  thought  it  was  foreign. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  scale  of  duties  on  foreign  glass  ;  every  article  must  be  considered  separately. 
A  25  %  duty  might  enable  a  manufacturer  to  meet  the  competition  on  some  things,  such  as  electric  shades. 
But  on  the  very  cheap  tumblers  it  would  not  make  any  difference.  You  can  buy  tumblers  at  8d.  a  dozen,  but 
with  English  labour  you  could  not  look  at  them.  We  used  to  reckon  on  at  least  2id.  each,  but  our  things  were 
tumblers,  not  rubbish.  We  could  very  well  put  a  duty  upon  articles  of  luxury— beautifully  made  goods,  such 
as  we  make,  and  nobody  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  If  a  man  wants  a  Tantalus  frame  or  a  set  of  liquor 
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bottles,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay.  To  put  on  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
wages  on  the  Continent  and  this  country  would  be  too  enormous.  When  certain  foreign  articles  are  selling 
here  at  so  much,  and  you  see  what  you  could  produce  it  at,  then  you  would  know  how  much  duty  would  enable 
you  to  get  the  market.  It  depends  partly  upon  how  much  labour  is  put  into  the  article,  and  you  can  only 
consider  that  by  dealing  with  each  separately.  We  can  show  that  a  duty  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
glass  industry,  and  no  disadvantage  to  the  consumer,  who  could  afford  to  pay.  I  do  not  think  the  poorer  people 
would  be  affected  by  it.  The  result  would  be  that  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  be  the  better,  and  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  would  benefit. 

All  articles  which  are  used  only  by  the  well-to-do  should  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  %,  as  they  are  in 
all  cases  luxuries  and  the  consumer  is  in  a  position  to  pay.  This  might  enable  the  English  manufacturer  to  compete 
successfully,  and  so  provide  more  work  for  his  men,  but,  if  not,  the  contribution  to  the  Exchequer  would  indirectly 
benefit  the  working  man  by  reducing  taxation.  Salad  bowls,  liqueur  bottles,  cruets,  ice  pails,  champagne  jugs, 
flower  stands,  dishes,  &c.,  many  of  which  are  mounted  in  silver  or  electro-plate  by  English  manufacturers, 
are  luxuries.  Glass  for  hotel,  restaurant,  or  public -house  use  should  be  taxed  50  %.  Glass  table  services, 
toilet  bottles,  glass  shades  for  electric  or  gas  lighting  should  be  charged  50  %,  as  they  are  not  used  by  the  working 
classes.  I  suggest  a  uniform  duty  of  50  %,  to  simplify  matters,  but  it  would  be  better  for  practical  purposes 
to  consider  each  class  on  its  merits.  The  fact  that  Germany  has  a  protective  duty  enables  it  to  secure  its  own 
market,  and  the  larger  the  output  the  lower  the  standing  charges.  In  order  to  make  the  output  larger  Germans 
come  to  this  country,  and  dispose  of  their  surplus.  That  enables  them  to  meet  us  in  Australia  at  a  lower  average 
price  than  they  could  if  this  market  was  not  open  to  them,  particularly  if  they  can  produce  such  an  enormous 
quantity  that  it  affects  their  common  charges.  We  can  afford  to  pay  higher  and  more  wages  if  we  have  our  home 
market  protected. 

The  Canadian  tariff  definition  of  British  manufacture  is  unfair.  If  only  25  %  of  British  labour  is  in 
the  goods  they  are  classed  as  li  British  "  on  entering  Canada.  If  I  pay  6d.  a  dozen  for  putting  some  engraving 
on  a  wine  glass  the  man  has  to  work  in  my  factory,  and  there  is  rent,  gas,  and  all  the  common  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  factory  and  my  profits.  I  can  add  the  cost  of  those  things,  and  bring  the  total  to  the 
-'i  ",,  required.  It  is  not  fair  to  call  it  a  British  manufacture  when  the  manufacture  itself  is  altogether 
n,  and  the  little  amount  of  British  labour  is  only  for  decoration.  It  has  been  made  necessary,  recently, 
for  glass,  both  to  Canada  and  Australia,  to  be  declared  as  British  manufacture.  This  is  likely  to  do  us  a  lot 
of  good.  Metal  workers  that  I  supply  in  Birmingham  send  out  hall  lanterns,  in  some  of  which  the  glass  is  English, 
and  it  is  very  awkward  for  them  to  have  to  declare  that  the  other  material  is  foreign.  A  preference  of  33£  % 
is  of  little  assistance.  It  would  not  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  A  larger  preference  would  benefit 
us,  but  far  more  important  than  that  little  advantage  is  the  sentiment  implied. 
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ME.  J.  J.  CANDLISH 


(Robert  Candlish  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Seaham  Harbour,  London  and  Glasgow,  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers ; 
nominated  with  Mr.  Bagley  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  by  the  National  Glass 

Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association.) 

I  propose  to  give  evidence  on  the  North  of  England  black  bottle  trade. 

In  the  7th  century  "  makers  of  glass  "  were  brought  from  France  to  the  Wear  to  manufacture  glass 
for  the  monasteries  at  Monkwearmouth,  and  Bede  tells  us  they  "  taught  the  English  nation  their  handicraft, 
which  was  well  adapted  for  inclosing  the  lanterns  of  the  church  and  for  vessels  required  for  various  uses." 
From  that  time  onwards  glass  is  believed  to  have  been  made  continuously  in  this  district,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  and  the.beginning  of  the  18th,  glass  bottles  were  made  on  the  Tyne,  and  most  probably 
on  the  Wear.  The  special  art  of  bottle  making  was  introduced  by  the  Huguenot  refugees  from  Lorraine.  The 
first  works  were  established  between  Ouseburn  and  St.  Laurence  on  the  Tyne  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Knt., 
Viee-Admiral  of  England.  The  Hartley  Pans  Works  were  established  in  1720  ;  the  South  Shields  Works  were 
founded  by  the  Cooksons  in  1728  ;  and  the  Ayres  Quay  Works  at  Sunderland  were  founded  in  1760,  but  before 
the  Ayres  Quay  Works  were  commenced  there  were  bottles  made  at  the  Pans  in  Sunderland,  very  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Pans  Factory  (Fenwicks)  stood  until  about  12  years  ago.  This,  therefore,  is  an  ancient  industry. 
Bottle  making  in  the  North  of  England  was  originally  confined  to  the  making  of  "  black  bottles  "  for  wine, 
and  for  the  exportation  of  beer.  In  1872  there  were"214  gangs  engaged  in  this  work  ;  in  1882  we  had  only 
125  gangs  ;  in  1892,  86  gangs  ;  in  1002,  70  gangs  ;  and  in  1904,  71  gangs,  and  only  about  half  of  these  working 
in  black  glass.  Many  firms  originally  engaged  in  the  trade  have  been  driven  out  altogether.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  firms  gone  out  of  the  trade,"  making  a  total  of  20  firms,  54  houses,  222  gangs.  :— 
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Seaton  Sluice 

Bil  Quay  

Shields 

Con  It  hards,  St.  Peter's  Quay 
Ridley's,  St.  J'eter's  Quay     . 
is.  Mill  Dam 

The    < 

( >use  Bridge 
Mushroom 


Carried  forward 


Houses. 

6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
—  24 


Gangs  or  Holes. 

24 
16 
16 

12 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 
—    100 
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Brought  forward 


Deptford 
Diamond  Hall   . . 
Kirks,  Ayres  Quay 
The  Pans 
The  Bridge 

Hylton 

Goldey's,  Southwick    . 
Deptford  Quay,  Parks 


THE  TEES  DISTRICT. 


Stockton 

Hartlepool 

Middlesbro' 


Houses. 

Gangs  or  Holes. 

24 

100 

6 

24 

4 

16 

4 

16 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

1 

4 

—    23 

— 

92 

4 

18 

2 

8 

1 

4 

—      7 

— 

30 

54 

222 

A  gang  of  bottle  makers  is  5,  but  besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  make  the  glass,  and  a 
number  of  mechanics  and  outside  labourers.  In  the  trade  the  gangs  are  called  holes.  I  take  the  number  of 
gangs  as  the  basis  of  comparison  because  furnaces  would  not  be  a  true  comparison,  having  altered  so  much 
in  their  capacity.  If  those  20  works  that  have  been  shut  up  were  going  to-day,  and  were  using  as  much  coal 
as  we  are,  there  would  be  500,000  tons  of  coal  more  required  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  would 
either  provide  work  for  additional  miners  or  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  those  now  employed  because  of  the  greater 
demand. 

Here  we  have  a  native  industry  hundreds  of  years  old.  The  raw  material  is  lying  at  our  doors  ;  we  are 
built  on  limestone  and  clay  which  we  require  ;  we  are  standing  on  the  coal  bed,  and  the  few  chemicals  required 
are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  sand  is  on  the  beach,  as  close  as  we  can  get  the  works  put,  there  is  a  harbour, 
we  have  railway  sidings  into  our  works,  and  we  have  every  advantage  ;  the  workpeople  have  been  in  the 
industry  for  generations,  and  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  trades  most  difficult 
to  move.  But  we  have  been  driven  first  from  our  original  trade  and  then  from  one  branch  of  the  trade  to 
another.  The  foreigners  are  encouraged  in  every  way  and  the  Britisher  is  handicapped  by  our  legislation. 

Exports  of  bottles  from  this  country  grew  steadily  up  to  the  eighties,  from  that  time  the  growth  has 
ceased.  The  following  table  gives  the  exports  for  the  last  16  years  from  1888  to  1903,  which  is  the  last 
return  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  form. 


EXPORTS   OF   BOTTLES   AND   MANUFACTURES    OF   COMMON   GLASS.* 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Cwts. 

863,613 
982,388 
934,908 
791,147 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Cwts. 

753,742 
639,202 
633,227 
690,650 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Cwts. 

783,660 
809,119 
766,085 
794,650 


1900 

1901 

1902 

*1903 


Cwts. 

863,184 
881,505 
924,916 

898,958 


Total,  13,000,954  cwts.  ;  yearly  average,  812,560  cwts. 


The  annual  average  of  the  first  5  years  (1888-1892)  is  865,159  cwts.,  of  the  second  5  years  (1893-1897), 
709,171  cwts.,  and  of  the  last  6  years  (1898-1903),  854,883  cwts. 


EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS.* 


EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.* 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

Total 
Yearly  average 


Cwts. 
547,520 
628,178 
662,076 
696,818 
657,652 

3,192,244 

(>3s,449 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

Total 
Yearly  average 


Cwts. 
247,130 
235,006 
219,429 
228,098 
241,306 

1,170,969 
234,1114 


About  two- thirds  of  our  exports  go  to  our  own  people  and  only  one-third  to  foreign  countries.  British 
exports  to  foreign  countries  do  not  increase,  while  the  sales  to  British  possessions  do  increase.  Foreigners  do 
not  quote  a  price  based  on  cost,  but  probably  find  out  what  the  British  customer  is  paying  and  offer  just 
a  little  advantage  to  deal  with  them.  They  have  established  themselves  now  in  London  and  elsewhere  with 
warehouses  and  have  regular  staffs  and  know  their  trade.  They  get  the  best  price  they  can,  but  they  take 
care  to  get  the  order. 


*For  later  Statistics  where  available  see  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


British  possessions  are  buying  very  large  quantities  of  glass  and  bottles  from  our  foreign  competitors. 
The  following  figures  of  imports  to  Western  Australia  show  what  goes  on  practically  through  the  whole  of  our 
British  possessions,  and  in  nearly  every  case  Germany  will  be  found  to  be  growing  year  by  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  BOTTLES,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  INTO  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.* 
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FROM. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

United  Kingdom 

£ 
16,068 
3,277 

£ 
11,253 

6,175 

£ 
9,999 
6,315 

£ 
8,695 
6,042 

£ 
12,348 
6,894 

Other  British  Possessions 

20 
9,359 

7,749 

4,583 

3,552 

2,646 
1,912 

Belgium 
U.S.A  

3,854 
3,470 

2,552 
1,285 

2,592 

1,414 

— 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

1,198 

379 

1,979 

1,474 

2,143 

Gross. 

Value. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Value. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

821,795     . 

.     425,955 

1898 

..     1,010,092 

.  .     445,834 

1902     .. 

1,755,547 

.  .     790,005 

750,856     . 

.     362,136 

1899 

.  .     1,266,959 

.  .     527,534 

1903     .  . 

1,831,643 

.  .     789,085 

853,693     . 

.     394,537 

1900 

..     1,591,189 

.  .     674,585 

1904     .  . 

1,618,063 

.  .     661,489 

901,188     . 

.     402,494 

1901 

.  .     1,689,069 

.  .     736,549 

The  imports  into  this  country  have  increased  enormously.     The  following  figures  show  the  imports   Imports 
since  1894,  the  date  at  which  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  first  time-gave  in  their  returns,  the  importation  of 
bottles  separate  from  other  kinds  of  glass :  — 

Year. 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

The  annual  average  of  the  first  5  years  (1894-1898)  was  867,525  gross  ;  the  next  5  years  (1899-1903) 
1,626,874  gross,  an  increase  of  87  %. 

The  total  value  of  the  first  5  years'  imports  was  £2,030,956  ;  of  the  second  5  years,  £3,517,758  ;  being 
an  increase  of  73  %.  The  loss  of  wages  to  this  country  during  the  first  5  years  is  estimated  at  £1,015,478, 
which  is  equal  to  £203,096  a  year  ;  and  the  loss  of  wages  during  the  next' 5  years  is  estimated  at  £1,758,879, 
and  is  equal  to  £351,776  a  year  on  empty  bottles  alone  ;  and  this  would  have  provided  work  for  over  5,000 
hands  at  an  average  of  £70  a  year,  say,  30s.  a  week  each.  The  foregoing  tables  of  imports  only  account  for 
the  bottles  that  come  into  this  country  empty.  There  are  enormous  quantities  of  bottles  containing  wine, 
spirits,  mineral  waters  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  which  come  into  this  country,  and  when  empty  go  into  circulation 
in  competition  with  bottles  made  in  this  country. 

The  following  are  the  figures  here  of  the  mineral  water  imports  for  the  past  5  years :  — 
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1900 
1901 
1902 


Dozen  Bottles. 
1,250,682 
1,343,801 
1,314,323 


1903 
1904 


Dozen  Bottles. 
1,366,284 
1,278,652 


The  total  for  the  5  years  was  6,553,742  dozen  bottles,  and  the  yearly  average  1,314,748  dozen. 
The  still  wines  imported  in  bottles  were : — 


1900 
1901 
1902 


Total 


Gallons. 
557,986 
563,528 
498,856 


1903 
1904 


Gallons. 
465,138 

414,698 


2,500,206  gallons. 
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This  is  equivalent  to  1,250,103  dozen  bottles,  or  an  average  of  250,021  dozens  a  year,  most  of  which  might 
be  bottled  in  this  country.  In  1900  the  importation  of  still  wines  was  557,986  gallons  imported  in  bottles, 
and  in  1904  was  414,698  gallons.  In  importing  bottles  containing  liquors,  we  lose  in  this  country  not  only  the 
bottle  trade  but  the  labour  and  rent  of  warehousing,  the  operation  of  bottling,  the  trade  in  corks,  paper,  printing, 
capsules,  string,  wire,  wax,  straw-envelopes,  casewood,  nails,  and  hoop  iron,  besides  all  the  labour  of  handling 
and  railing  ;  so  that  it  is  very  far-reaching  and  there  are  many  industries  affected.  The  bottles  which  come 
into  this  country  containing  still  wines  and  mineral  waters,  if  made  here,  would  alone  give  employment  to  at 
least  600  hands  each  earning  an  average  of  £70  a  year  in  wages.  There  are  also  about  500,000  dozen  bottles 
of  champagne  imported  every  year  into  this  country,  and  these  bottles  when  emptied  take  the  place  of  bottles 
which  could  also  be  made  here. 

Other  countries  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  we  have  in  glass-making.  The  United  States  has 
made  the  greatest  strides.  The  following  figures  do  not  refer  to  bottle-making  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of 
the  glass  trade.  They  are  the  only  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get.  The  United  States  in  1880  employed  25,763 
men  ;  in  1900  after  20  years,  they  employed  61,164  men,  an  increase  of  35,401  men,  being  at  the  rate  of  137  %. 

*For  later  Statistics  where  available  see  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


Progress  of  Bottle 
Making 
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Preferential  Railway 
Rates 


Foreign  Advantages 


Output  and  Profit 


1 07  German  Conditions 
and  Methods 


Foreign 
Competition 


108 


Duties 


Belgium  in  1880  employed  10,124  men,  and  in  1900  22,780  men,  an  increase  of  12,656,  or  125  %.  Russia  in  1887 
eni|>lo\ed  -J1.H44  men;in  1897,  37,  ">4:i,  an  increase  of  16,499  men  in  10  years,  being  78  %.  France  employed  in 
I  Slid  I'|.IL.N  m('ii,  and  in  1896  employed  38,500  men,  being  an  increase  of  17,072,  or  79%.  Germany  in  1875 
employed  .'{5.013  men  ;  in  1895,  58,221  men,  being  an  increase  of  22,608  men,  or  at  the  rate  of  63  %.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1881  employed  23,647  men,  in  1901  32,929  men,  an  increase  of  9,282  men,  being  at  the 
rate,  in  2(  i  years,  of  :i!l  "„.  These  figures  are  taken  for  different  years  because  the  returns  for  different  countries 
are  made  up  for  different  periods,  but  I  have  taken  them  in  terms  of  20  and  10  years  as  I  could  get  them.  In 
1881  Germany  was  first  in  the  number  employed,  and  the  United  States  and  England  about  equal,  being  next. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  United  States  is  first,  Germany  second,  France  third,  Russia  fourth,  and  England 
fifth.  England  is  now  only  employing  about  J  the  number  of  men  employed  in  America,  whereas  20  years  ago 
we  employed  about  the  same  number. 

Wages  in  our  trade  are  difficult  to  compare  year  by  year,  because  we  have  a  system  of  altering  the  con- 
ditions and  the  numbers  that  are  made  in  the  day,  &c.  In  the  year  1854  the  rate  of  wages  of  a  finisher  was 
•hat  did  net  represent  his  earnings,  but  was  his  rate)  ;  in  1864  it  was  31s.  ;  in  1874  it  was  33s.  6d.  ; 
in  1884,  after  the  German  tariff  started,  it  dropped  to  29s.,  and  it  has  never  risen  since.  It  is  29s.  to-day. 
The  wages  must  be  considered  along  with  the  number  of  men  employed  in  order  to  get  a  true  idea  of  what 
is  actually  earned.  It  is  customary  to  work  short  time  when  trade  is  slack,  which  may  reduce  earnings  as  much 
as  25  to  50  %,  while  the  rate  of  wages  remains  unaltered.  For  example,  last  year  the  rate  of  wages  remained 
the  same  as  10  years  previously,  but  there  were  54  %  of  the  workmen  unemployed. 

When  trying  to  compete  with  a  German  firm  in  a  British  port,  the  question  was  asked  me,  "  Are 
the  goods  home  made  or  are  they  from  abroad  ?  "  I  said,  "  They  will  be  home  made."  The  reply  was,  "Very 
well,  the  rate  is  so-and-so,  but  there  is  a  rebate  of  50  %  for  all  goods  coming  from  the  Continent  " — so  that 
when  the  foreigner  and  I  are  trying  to  get  the  same  order,  he  gets  the  rebate  of  50  %  from  our  British 
railway  in  preference  to  me. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  not  the  advantage  in  anything,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  have  the  latest 
type  of  gas  furnaces ;  the  latest  type  of  annealing  kilns  ;  we  have  everything  that  they  have,  except  cheap 
labour  and  tariffs,  and  we  have  cheaper  coals  than  they  have.  And,  as  I  say,  this  seems  to  be  a  native  industry 
in  the  North  Country.  There  is  no  reason  why,  on  level  terms,  we  should  not  only  hold  our  own  in  this  country, 
but  also  export  to  Germany.  The  last  two  years  we  were  working  what  we  call  f-time.  We  have  a  possible 
output  of  over  15  million  bottles.  If  we  are  working  ^-time  at  a  good  price  we  can  pay  our  expenses,  but  we 
can  make  no  profit.  If  we  are  working  J-time  we  can  get  a  reasonable  percentage  on  our  capital.  If  we 
are  working  full  time  we  can  give  a  reduction  in  price  and  make  50  %  more  money.  This  country  could  employ 
in  the  bottle  trade  5,000  more  hands, than  are  employed  to-day  ;  we  could  sell  bottles  at  a  lower  price  than  we 
are  selling  to-day  ;  and  we  could  make  a  bigger  profit  than  we  are  making  to-day,  if  the  home  market  was  ours. 

Germany  finds  an  advantage  in  cheap  labour.  The  condition  of  their  labour  has  been  very  bad,  and 
it  was  only  quite  recently  that  they  were  allowed  any  kind  of  combination.  The  police  used  to  attend  all  their 
meetings  ;  the  men  were  afraid  to  combine,  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  wages  have  been  kept  low  and 
their  hours  long.  The  Germans  have  their  own  protected  market  ;  they  have  an  arrangement  amongst  the 
manufacturers  which  is  practicable  only  because  of  that,  and  they  get  a  good  price  for  their  bottles  at  home. 
They  send  here  varying  quantities  from  time  to  time,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  because  it  pays  them  to  keep 
their  men  together  and  their  works  going,  but  whenever  there  is  any  difficulty  or  whenever  the  market  gets 
good  at  home  their  importations  into  this  country  become  very  doubtful. 

In  the  late  seventies  the  foreigners  first  invaded  our  market  with  black  bottles.  They  drove  us  gradually 
out  of  that,  our  special  trade  ;  in  the  eighties  they  had  practically  captured  our  trade  in  the  export  beer  bottles, 
and  now  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ships  discharging  within  a  few  yards  of  a  British  bottle  works, 
cargoes  of  bottles  from  abroad  for  a  brewery  in  the  same  town.  Fortunately  a  home  trade  in  bottled  beer 
sprang  up,  which  sustained  our  black  bottle  industry  for  some  time.  The  same  glass  is  used  for  both  export 
and  home  beer  bottles.  The  foreigner  has  now  attacked  and  largely  captured  the  home  beer  bottle  trade,  and 
we,  having  been  driven  out  of  both  these  trades,  to  a  large  extent,  have  had  to  take  to  the  Yorkshire  pale  glass 
trade,  and  the  foreigner  is  now  commencing  on  that.  He  first  took  our  most  important  and  oldest  industry, 
then  he  attacked  the  more  modern  one,  and  this  he  now  largely  controls,  and,  unless  we  take  some  steps  to  defend 
ourselves,  he  will  probably  take  the  third,  and  last,  trade  which  we  have  gone  into — the  pale  glass  trade. 

The  consequence  of  so  many  orders  going  abroad  is  that  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  capital  is  lost,  enterprise  is  killed,  and  all  for  nothing.  When  the  foreigner  has  once  killed 
our  industries  and  got  the  monopoly,  he  will  then  do  what  he  likes  in  the  market,  charge  any  price  he  likes, 
and  probably  ruin  the  very  people  who  are  assisting  him  now  in  his  designs  by  buying  his  goods,  because  he 
will  then  make  it  so  expensive  for  them  to  bottle  anything  in  this  country  that  can  be  bottled  in  his  own  that 
they  will  be  driven  out  of  the  trade  in  their  turn.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  that  no  user  of  bottles  should 
encourage  the  foreigner. 

Once,  at  the  instigation  of  a  well-known  wine  bottling  firm,  I  sent  a  small  consignment  of  bottles  to 
Bordeaux,  because  the  firm  was  being  charged  a  high  price.  I  could  have  done  a  profitable  trade  selling  at 
the  price  that  they  were  then  being  charged,  but  the  foreign  firm  supplying  the  bottles  immediately  dropped 
their  price  just  below  that  at  which  I  could  sell,  and  no  further  consignment  ever  went,  showing  that  the  foreigner 
watches  the  foreign  market  and  foreign  competition,  and  at  its  very  birth  will  kill  anything  approaching  it. 

My  firm  suggest  that  30  %  duty  is  necessary,  but  that  figure  is  simply,  founded  on  how  far  the 
foreigner  would  be  expected  to  go.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  once  the  principle  were  established, 
10  %  as  a  general  duty  would  enable  us  then  to  negotiate,  and  we  could  arrange  a  tariff  for  this  or  the  other 
article,  and  maintain  our  market.  It  might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  tariff,  but  my  own  impression  is  that 


Witnesses. 


if  the  principle  were  once  conceded,  we  should  very  soon  find  the  whole  thing  levelling  down.  There  is  no 
inducement  to  anybody  to  put  money  into  the  bottle  industry  in  this  country,  or  any  other  industry,  when 
one  can  put  a  factory  down  in  Germany  and  send  goods  here  just  as  freely  as  the  manufacturer  in  England 
und  also  have  the  German  market  free. 

Though  there  are  no  English  glass  manufacturers  who  have  works  in  Germany  that  I  know  of,  inducements 
have  been  offered  to  manufacturers  to  go  abroad,  with  freedom  from  taxation  for  so  many  years,  and  other 
a.(l  vantages,  but  an  industry  takes  a  lot  of  uprooting,  and  at  least  one  does  not  go  willingly. 

We  have  now  an  import  duty  which  gives  a  preference  to  the  wine  that  comes  in  in  bulk,  and  were  it 
not  for  that  the  importation  of  bottles  would  be  greater.  That  principle  might  be  extended.  Sparkling  wines 
naturally  must  be  bottled  in  the  country  of  origin,  but  all  the  still  wines  would  be  better  bottled  here.  It  would 
do  the  trade  of  this  country  good,  and  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  British  consumer  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
wine.  The  good  wines  are  bought  up  by  the  experts  at  the  Chateaux,  and  the  others  are  then  bottled  and 
guaranteed  as  Chateaux-bottled,  and  sold  under  a  fine  label  and  a  stamped  cork.  If  all  still  wines  were  bottled 
here,  we  would  get  all  the  trade  in  this  country,  and  wine  drinkers  would  have  the  British  wine  merchant  to 
look  to  who  has  a  reputation  to  sustain. 

We  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  yet  of  judging  the  effect  of  Colonial  preference.  When  a  trade  Preference 
is  established  it  is  difficult  for  others  to  get  in.  Canada  gives  us  a  preference  equal  to  10  %,  but  we  have  to 
oust  those  who  are  in,  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  about  changes  that 
may  possibly  not  be  permanent.  As  soon  as  the  surtax  was  put  on  German  goods,  we  had  a  letter  from  a  firm 
of  shippers  in  Newcastle,  drawing  our  attention  to  the  surtax,  and  saying  that  their  people  in  Canada  and  the 
merchants  they  dealt  with  were  of  opinion  that  they  would  have  in  future  to  look  for  their  supplies  to  England 
instead  of  Germany.  They  suggested  our  going  into  the  matter,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
that  they  would  give  us  for  shipping,  and  they  also  offered  to  give  us  the  names  of  firms  in  Canada  who  would 
assist  us  to  enter  into  the  market  if  we  required  it ;  this  shows  the  great  advantage  preference  would  be  to  the 
English  manufacturer. 
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WITNESS    No.  285. 


MR.  W.  BAGLEY 

(Managing  Director  of  Bagley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Knottingley,  Yorkshire,  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers 
and  Merchants;  nominated  with  Mr.  Candlish  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  by 
the  National  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association). 

The  introduction  of  the  glass  bottle  trade  into  the  Yorkshire  district,  which  I  represent,  took  place  early  in  State  Of  Trale 
the  last  century,  and  took  the  shape  of  producing  black  glass  bottles  and  medicine  bottles.  In  the  forties  a  n?w 
trade  commenced,  consisting  of  bottles  made  of  pale  green  glass,  for  bottling  mineral  waters,  pickles,  fruits,  sweets, 
Ac.  At  this  time  and  up  to  the  seventies  this  was  known  as  the  Yorkshire  pale  green  glass  trade,  and  was 
confined  to  the  Yorkshire  district.  Owing  to  the  foreign  competition  in  the  black  bottle  trade  in  Lancashire 
and  the  North  of  England  (where  up  to  this  time  no  pale  green  metal  had  been  made)  the  manufaoturers 
in  the  latter  districts  commenced  to  manufacture  the  same  glass  and  entered  largely  into  competition  with  the 
Yorkshire  district.  Fortunately  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  expansion  in  the  trade  of  miking  bottles  for 
whisky  and  also  for  preserved  fruits,  pickles,  sauces,  and  patent  medicines.  This  expansion  went  on  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  mineral  water  .trade,  some  factories  devoting  themselves  solely  to  this  particular  class  of  bottle, 
while  the  demand  for  bottles  for  jams  and  preserved  fruits  was  also  very  large,  so  that,  although  the  foreign 
competition  and  importation  increases  yearly  in  the  black  glass,  the  large  expansion  not  only  took  the  place 
of  what  was  imported,  but  furnished  a  large  additional  trade.  Therefore,  while  the  foreigners  were  growing  by 
capturing  the  black  bottle  trade,  we  were  also  growing  by 'the  expansion  of  the  pale  green  glass  bottle  trade.  Our 
greatest  competitors  are  Germany,  Sweden  and  France.  Foreign  competition  at  home  is  continuous,  not 
spasmodic. 

The  foreigner  is  not  only  invading  but  capturing  the  pale  glass  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  Labour 
as  to  the  number  of  skilled  workmen  out  of  employment,  members  of  the  trade  union.  For  every  two  skilled 
labourers  out  of  employment  there  would  be  also  one  unskilled  labourer,  not  published  in  the  trade  union  tables, 
so  that  50  %  must  be  added  to  these  figures.  In  1890  there  were  out  of  employment  11  %  of  the  skilled  workmen 
of  the  Yorkshire  district.  In  1895  there  were  27  %.  In  1902  there  was  a  German  strike,  and  we  had  only 
of  our  skilled  workmen  out  of  employment,  because  there  were  so  few  importations  from  Germany.  In 
1903  when  the  Germans  had  once  more  got  into  their  usual  work,  there  were  47  %  of  our  skilled  workmen  out 
of  employment,  and  in  1904  there  is  49-8 — practically  half  the  skilled  labour — out  of  employment.  All  these 
figures  are  from  the  reports-  of  the  trade  unions.  The  number  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  trade  in  our  district 
is  2,851.  Cent-rally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  are  awake  to  using  every  endeavour  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  production  to  a  minimum,  and  if  this  50  %  of  unemployed  men  were  at  work,  the  greater  production  would 
bring  about  the  utilisation  of  the  plant,  and  reduce  working  expense  generally,  and  make  a  profit.  There  is 
a  system  in  the  trade  of  what  we  call  sharing  work.  The  men  share  all  the  work  there  is  to  do  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  after  the  furnace  stands — that  is  for  1(>  weeks — and  longer,  if  the  employer  would  allow  them. 
After  that  those  doing  no  work  receive  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  donation  benefit,"  and  a  great  amount 
of  money  has  been  spent  on  donation  benefit,  and  the  men  are  also  contributing  3s.  per  week  out  of  their  earnings 
in  order  to  support  those  out  of  work.  What  happens  is  that,  although  there  arc  2,0!)0  men  out  of  work,  they 
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are  not  the  same  2,000  all  through  the  year.  They  take  on  so  many  weeks'  work  each.  There  is  a  little  Free- 
masonry, if  I  may  use  the  word,  amongst  them.  They  ask  the  men  who  are  out  of  work  to  share  the  work 
and  (lie  bread.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  the  skilled  hands  together.  They  would  like  work  if  there 
was  work.  They  are  not  idle  of  free  choice.  Some  of  the  best  skilled  workmen  I  know  are  out  of  employment 
to-day— men  of  steady  habits  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  regular  situation.  I  was  in  Germany  in  1893, 
and  the  men  were  working  at  about  25  %  less  wages  and  more  than  25  %  more  hours.  Altogether  there  are 
.,1  >ut  4,000  men  employed  in  the  trade  in  our  district,  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  and  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  applies  to  the  unskilled  equally  with  the  skilled.  Out  of  4,000  in  the  trade  2,000  are  out  of  employ- 
ment The  skilled  men  are  the  glass-blowers,  and  those  out  of  work  are  receiving  what  they  call  donation  benefit 
for  the  whole  year,  or  as  long  as  the  trade  union  rules  allow.  They  have  done  nothing  all  the  year. 

When  in  full  work  the  wages  earned  by  glass  blowers  depend  upon  the  district ;  they  earn  very  good 
wages.  There  are  three  grades,  and  the  highest  grade  averages  £2  5s.  The  lower  grades  are  from  £1  14s.  to 
£2  3s. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Yorkshire  bottle  manufactories  are  well  situated  for  raw  material,  being  in  the 
midst  of  the  Yorkshire  coalfield,  which  is  a  great  factor  for  the  heating  of  the  furnaces.  We  are  well  served, 
both  by  water  and  railway  carriage,  for  raw  material. 

We  have  the  latest  methods  and  machinery,  both  in  furnaces  and  machines,  to  enable  us  to  compete, 
and  in  no  respect  have  the  foreigners  any  advantage  over  us  except  in  wages  and  freights  on  manufactured 
goods.  The  English  system  of  turning  out  bottles  is  faster  than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  difference 
in  England  and  countries  competing  with  us  is  very  striking  in  the  general  condition  of  the  workpeople.  The 
glass  blowers  in  Germany  are  not  living  at  the  same  rate  or  as  high  socially  as  the  English  working  men ;  they 
have  an  entirely  lower  standard  of  living.  I  have  also  travelled  in  the  United  States,  where  I  studied  the  mode 
of  manufacturing.  Their  workmen  are  equal  to,  if  not  above,  the  English  workmen.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  firm  better  equipped  than  we  are  to-day.  We  are  up  to  the  mark  in  every  respect.  It  was  my  object 
in  going  to  America  to  see  all  the  up-to-date  improvements,  and  I  have  adopted  them. 

The  home  market  ought  to  be  protected,  and  the  rate  of  protection  to  be  imposed  should  be  worked  out 
by  a  skilled  accountant.  It  might  differ  on  different  kinds  of  bottles,  but  the  difference  would  not  be  material. 
I  should  not  recommend  a  large  tariff — 10  %  would  probably  meet  the  case.  A  moderate  import  duty  would 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  not  materially.  The  larger  turnover  and  larger  production  would  bring 
about  a  profit  where  it  cannot  now  be  made  by  reducing  the  fixed  expenses.  With  a  small  import  duty  on  glass 
bottles  a  considerable  amount  of  work  would  be  found,  provided  we  could  keep  our  works  in  full  swing  making 
bottles  that  are  at  present  imported. 
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SECTION  IV.— REPLIES  TO  FORMS  OF  INQUIRY. 
(A)  IMPORTS  COMPETING  WITH  BRITISH  PRODUCTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FORM  I.) : — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture,  for  the  home  trade  in  respect 
of  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  ? 
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GERMANY  :— 

Bottles — aerated  water,  beer  and 
stout  (black  and  green),  cruet, 
essence,  glycerine,  jam,  kali, 
lime  juice,  medical,  milk,  patent 
medicine,  perfumery,  sauce, 
screw-capped  (2  oz.),  spirit, 
toilet,  whisky,  white  flint,  wine. 

Butter  Dishes. 

Cream  Jugs. 

Decanters. 

Dishes — compote,  sweet. 

Electric  Bulbs. 

BELGIUM  :— 

Bird  Fountains. 

Bottles — aerated  water,  beer  and 
stout  (black  and  green),  common 
glass,  cruet,  essence,  jam,  kali, 
lime  juice,  medical,  medical 
(flat),  milk,  perfumery,  sauce, 
screw-capped  (2  oz.),  spirit, 
toilet,  whisky,  white  flint. 

Butter  Dishes. 

Cream  Jugs — blown. 

Cream  Jugs — pressed. 

Decanters. 

Dishes — compote,  sweet. 

FRANCE  :— 

Bird  Fountains. 

Bottles — aerated  water,  beer  and 
stout  (black  and  'green),  blown 
medical,  dispensing,  confec- 
tionery, cruet,  glycerine,  kali, 
lime  juice,  medical,  medical 
(flat),  milk,  patent  medicine, 
perfumery,  re-agent,  screw- 
capped  (2  oz.),  spirit,  toilet, 
vinegar,  whisky,  white  flint. 


Electrical  Sundries. 

Eyebaths. 

Gas  Globes. 

Glass — blown,  moulded,  for)  mount- 
ing, pressed,  rolled  plate,  shades, 
silversmiths'  (dressing-bag  fitt- 
ings, &c.),  stained,  table,  fancy 
and  ornamental. 

Glasses — chemical,  lamp  and  gas, 
wine. 

Hypodermic  Syringes. 

Instruments. 


Finger  Bowls. 

Gas  Globes. 

Glass  —  bevelled,  confectioners', 
moulded,  mounting,  picture 
frame,  rolled  plate,  sheet, 
silvered,  stained,  table,  fancy 
and  ornamental,  window. 

Glasses — wine,  blown. 

Goblets — blown,  pressed. 

Instruments. 

Jewels — rounded  and  fancy  (prin- 
cipally stamped  and  spun  glass) 

Jugs — blown,  claret,  pressed,  water. 


Decanters. 

Dishes. 

Electric  Bulbs. 

Electrical  Sundries. 

Finger  Bowls. 

Glass — bevelled,         fancy         and 

ornamental,  mounting,  silvered, 

table,  window. 
Glasses — chemical,  wine,  wine  (light 

blown). 


Jugs. 

Lamp  Chimneys. 

Meat  Moulds. 

Mustard  Pots. 

Salt  Cellars. 

Shades  for  lighting  purposes. 

Sugar  Basins. 

Stained  Glass  Windows. 

Thermometers. 

Tumblers — pressed. 

Vases — fancy  glass,  flower. 

Vials — medical. 


Lamp  Chimneys. 

Meat  Moulds. 

Mirror  Plates. 

Mustard  Pots. 

Plate-glass  Mirrors. 

Salt  Cellars. 

Shades  for  lighting  purposes. 

Sugar  Basins — blown,  pressed 

Tumblers — blown,  pressed. 

Vases — fancy  glass,  flower. 

Vials — Medical. 


Goblets. 

Jugs — blown,  claret,  water. 

Instruments. 

Lamp  Chimneys. 

Salt  Cellars. 

Shades  for  lighting  purposes. 

Spirit  Flasks. 

Tumblers — blown,  light  blown. 

Vases — fancy  glass,  flower. 

Vials — doctors',  medical. 


Imports  Competing 
with  British 
Products 
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SWEDEN  :— 

Bottles — aerated   water,    beer   and  Decanters. 

stout  (black  and  green),  cruet,  Electrical  Sundries. 

jam,  milk,   sauce,  spirit,  toilet,  Glass — for  mounting,  table. 

whisky,  wine.  Glasses — -chemical,  wine. 

Butter  Dishes.  Goblets. 

Cream  Jugs.  Jugs — blown,  pressed. 


Lamp  Chimneys. 

Shades  for  lighting  purposes. 

Spirit  Flasks. 

Sugar  Basins. 

Tumblers — blown,  pressed. 

Vases — fancy  glass,  flower. 


Sweden 
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AUSTRIA  :— 

Bottles — aerated  water,  beer  and 
stout  (black  and  green),  cruet, 
milk,  spirit,  toilet,  whisky, 
white  flint. 

Butter  Dishes. 

Cream  Jugs. 

UNITED  STATES:-  , 

Bottles — cruet,  spirit,  toilet. 

Butter  Dishes. 

Cream  Jugs. 

Dishes — compote,    moulded,  salad, 

sweet. 
Electrical  Sundries. 


Glass — mounting,  table,  fancy  and  Salt  Cellars. 

ornamental.  Shades  for  lighting  purposes. 

Glasses — lamp  and  gas,  wine.  Sugar  Basins. 

Goblets — blown,  pressed.  Tumblers — blown,  pressed. 

Jugs — blown,  pressed  Vases — fancy  glass,  flower. 
Lamp  Chimneys. 


Austria 


Gas  Globes 

Glass — mounting,  table. 

Glasses — celery,  chemical,  moulded, 

wine. 

Instruments. 
Jars — biscuit,  jam, 


Lamp  Chimneys. 

Salt  Cellars. 

Shades  for  lighting  purposes. 

Sugar  Basins. 

Tumblers. 

Vases — fancy  glass,  flower. 


United  States 
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with  British  Products  ]?(,vclled  GlaS8. 

Holland  Blown  and 


SPAIN  :— 
Bottles. 

NORWAY  :— 
Bottles. 


Norway 


Countries  not 
Specified 
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Jugs. 


Blown  and  pressed  Sugar  Basins. 

„          „          Tumblers 
Bottles. 


Butter  Dishes 
Silvered  Glass 


COUNTRIES  NOT  SPECIFIED  :- 

Boat  Feeders. 

Bottles— Beer  (black  glass),  with 
finished  necks,  glass  (2  oz.  to  20 
oz.),  spirit,  toilet,  wine  (black 
glass),  Worcester  sauce. 

Bowls — flower,  salad. 

Butter  Dishes. 


Cream  Jugs. 

Glass — coloured,  table  decoration, 
figured  rolled,  muffled,  optical, 
patent  plate,  rolled  cathedral. 

Instruments. 

Jars — confectioners',  claret. 

Lighthouse  Apparatus. 


Penny  Goods. 
Potted  Meat  Moulds. 
Salt  Cellars 
Sugar  Basins. 
Syphons. 
Thermometers. 
Vases. 


Sources  of  Supply 
of  Raw  Materials 
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(B)   SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

QUESTIONS  3  and  4  (FORM  8) ! — Give,  particulars  of  the  principal  supplies  of  the  materials,  raw  and  parti// 
manufactured,  used  in  your  industry  in  1903,  and  state  from  what  countries  they  are  derived  ?  State  if  any  of  tin' 
above-mentioned  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the.  change  ? 

Manufacturers  of  Flint  Glass  for  Table  Use,  also  Shades  and  Globes  for  Electric  and   Gas  Lights. 

Sand  from  France,  pearl  ash  from  Germany ;  red  lead,  coal,  lime  spar,  feld  spar,  phosphate  lime,  arsenic, 
manganese  from  England  ;  nitrate  of  soda  from  South  America  ;  saltpetre  from  India  ;  borax  from  California, 
U.S.A.  Pearl  ash,  formerly  produced  in  England,  is  now  produced  cheaper  in  Germany  and  France  from  beet- 
root (refuse  of  sugar  refineries)  and  other  substances. 

Manufacturers  of  Flint  Creep  and  Coloured  Glass  Bottles  and  Sundries  for  Electricians. 

Sand  from  France  ;  alkali  from  England  ;  lime  spar,  barytes  and  other  chemicals  from  Germany,  &c.  ; 
red  lead  from  England  and  Germany.  Sand  came  from  the  South  of  England,  lime  spar  from  Derbyshire, 
and  manganese  from  England,  but  railway  rates  have  allowed  the  foreign  houses  to  come  in  with  their  manu- 
faotures. 

Manufacturers  of  Table,  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Glass,  &c. 

Red  lead  from  England  ;  potash  from  Germany  ;  white  sand  from  France  ;  saltpetre  bought  through 
merchants.  None  of  the  foregoing  materials  were  obtainable  in  this  country,  except  white  sand,  which  was 
formerly  obtained  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  the  French  sand  (from  Fontainbleau)  is  far  superior  and  better 
adapted  for  producing  the  finest  quality  of  glass.  It  has  been  used  exclusively  for  many  years  past  in  this 
district. 

Looking  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Polished  plate  glass  from  Belgium  and  Germany  ;  looking-glass  frames  and  other  foreign  manufactured 
goods  from  Germany.  The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  materials  were  formerly  obtained  from  British 
manufacturers  in  England.  The  whole  of  the  British  works  are  now  closed,  with  the  exception  of  one,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  price  of  labour  on  the  Continent. 


Foreign  Competition 
at  Home 
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(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME. 

QUESTIONS  4  AND  5  (FORM  I) : — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  tin 
country  below  your  cost  price  ?  Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are 
placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ? 

WALTER  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  ST.  BOSWELLS  ;   Merchants. 

In  our  glass  department  the  importation  of  German-made  glass  goods  is  decidedly  increasing,  and,  as 
t'ar  as  we  are  concerned,  they  serve  their  purpose,  and  give  us  a  much  better  profit. 

BURTLES,  TATE  &  Co.,  POLAND  STREET,  OLDHAM  ROAD,  MANCHESTER  ;   Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

We  suffer  competition  from  countries  where  men  are  receiving  less  money  per  week  than  we  pay,  and  also 
they  work  longer  hours  of  labour.  Glass  makers  work  44  hours  in  this  country  ;  on  the  Continent  they  work 
60  hours  for  less  money. 
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I  import  glass  from  Belgium.  The  last  3  or  4  years  there  has  been  an  increase  on  goods  bought  by  me 
in  the  United  Kingdom — viz.,  glass  chiefly — and  a  slight  increase  in  picture  mouldings,  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  try  to  buy  goods  of  British  make.  I  think  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  British-made  goods  over 
foreign-made,  which  is  due  to  change  in  style  and  public  taste. 

C.  GORDON,  29,  MILLER  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Merchant  dealing  in  Mouldings  and  Glass  for  Picture  Frames. 
We  import  glass  from  Belgium  and  mouldings  from  America  and  Germany. 

RICHARD  MATHEWS,  31  ANDREW'S  ROAD,  CROYDON,  SURREY  ;   General  Glass  Merchant. 

In  the  sheet  glazing  trade  I  use  about  90  %  foreign  and  10  %  English.  Polished  plate  is  principally 
foreign,  as  I  believe  there  are  not  many  manufacturers  in  England  ;  it  pays  the  merchants  in  this  line  better  to 
be  factors.  Many  firms  buy  from  foreign  agents,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  order  cases  of  sheet  glass  in 
this  way.  The  price  going  up  would,  of  course,  allow  us  the  same  margin  of  profit,  but  if  the  glass  industry 
was  confined  to  England  it  would  create  work  for  thousands.  Rounded  and  fancy  jewels,  principally  stamped 
and  spun  glass  work,  we  can  buy  at  much  lower  prices  from  Belgium — I  should  say  20  %.  The  polished  plate 
trade  has  almost  entirely  vanished.  Take  our  trade  all  through,  we  buy  15  %  cheaper  from  foreigners. 
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G.  H.  SOUTHWELL,  LTD.,  NILE  STREET  WORKS,  SUNDERLAND  ;   Glaziers,  &c. 

Nearly  all  the  plate  glass  we  handle  is  manufactured  in  Belgium,  though  v>e  are  not  ourselves  direct 
importers.  This  town  was  one  of  the  principal  window-glass  manufacturing  centres.  It  now  manufactures 
none  whatever. 

W .  MEIKLE  tt  SONS,  21  WELLINGTON  STREET.  GLASGOW;   Manufacturers  of  Memorial  Glass  Windows,  &c. 

Formerly  we  were  agents  in  Scotland  for  two  well  I  nown  Erglish  Mam  fattuiers  of  Flate  Glass,  both  of 
which  firms  have  ceased  to  exist  owing  to  foreign  competition,  mainly  from  Belgium,  but  also,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
from  France  and  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  2,777.     Manufacturers  of  Glass  and  Lighthouse  Apparatus. 

The  prices  at  which  rolled  plate  from  Belgium  and  Germany  is  sold  in  the  British  market  are  below 
cost  of  production.  It  is  a  manufacture  in  which  production  on  a  large  scale  is  necessary,  and  in  times  of 
depression,  when  an  outlet  for  surplus  is  highly  important,  the  surplus  from  the  Continent  comes  to  this  market, 
and  it  is  not  offered  when  the  regular  trade  of  the  Continental  manufacturers  will  absorb  it.  In  addition  to 
the  Belgians  having  the  natural  advantage  of  the  best  and  cheapest  supply  of  glassmaking  sand,  the  wages 

paid  are  much  lower  and  the  hours  longer.     The  most  highly  sidfied  men  are  well  paid,  but  all  others  are  at  127 

much  lower  rates.  The  cost  of  erection  and  maintenance  of  furnaces  is  less,  owing  to  much  lower  bricklayers' 
wages.  This  is  a  large  item.  Glass-blowing  is  regularly  carried  on  on  Sundays,  and  the  economy  of  doing  this 
and  adding  one-sixth  to  the  produce  is  enormous  ;  a  great  part  of  the  cost  of  fuel  and  attention,  as  well  as 
dead  charges,  remain  the  same  whether  the  glass  is  produced  6  days  or  7.  Carriage  to  port  is  much  lower 
than  ours.  In  our  lighthouse  business  we  are  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  France,  in  consequence  of 
being  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  contracts  for  that  country  or  her  Colonies  (Russia  also  only 
invites  French  tenders),  while  we  are  subject  to  keen  competition  from  the  French  makers  for  the  business  of 
our  own  Government  and  British  Colonies.  The  result  is  that  the  French  makers  secure  their  home  business 
at  high  prices,  and  quote  very  much  lower  prices — sometimes  below  our  cost — for  British  Government  and 
Colonial  work. 

FIRM  No.  2,840.     Manufacturers  of  Stained  Glass  Windows. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  sent  over  at  very  low  figures  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  5,599.     Stained  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Stained  glass  windows  from  Germany,  chiefly  owing  to  length  of  hours,  including  Sunday  labour,  and 
to  sweating  prices  paid  for  piece  work  in  Germany.  128 

FIRM  No.  10,470.     Merchants  dealing  in  Picture  Frame  Mouldings,  Glass,  &c. 

We  import  all  classes  of  mouldings  from  Germany  and  glass  from  Belgium.  With  one  exception,  British- 
made  glass  is  diminishing  ;  first,  because  it  is  dearer  than  foreign  ;  and,  second,  because  it  is  not  as  good  a 
finished  article,  and  has  a  more  smoky  appearance  than  that  obtained  from  Belgium. 

HENRY  BRIGGS  &  Co.,  ANCOATS,  MANCHESTER  ;    Glass  Manufacturers,  &c. 

Belgian  competition  is  experienced  in  silvered  bevelled  plates  for  mirrors,  but  the  importation  of  foreign   Silvered  and 
polished  plate  glass  is  decidedly  an  advantage,  because  of  its  superior  quality,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  only   Bevelled  Glass 
one  maker  in  the  British  Isles.     The  goods  imported  are  manufactured  in  the  country  of  origin  at  a  profit, 
through  the  superior  diligence  and  industry  of  the  foreign  workmen  as  compared  with  ours. 

CICERI  &  Co.,  57,  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH  ;    Glass  Bevellers,  Cutters,  and  Silverere. 

Mirror  plates,  bevelled  and  plain,  are  imported  from  Belgium  below  our  cost  price,  but  only  regular 
stock  sizes.  We  cannot  be  interfered  with  in  odd  sizes,  as  they  are  mostly  required  for  immediate  use. 
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FIRM  No.  5,386.     Plate  Glass  Beveller,  etc. 

Plate  glass  mirrors  are  imported  from  Belgium  below  our  cost  price.  We  have  often  experienced  when 
the  sales  on  the  Continent  were  below  the  production  that  manufacturers'  stocks  were  delivered  in  England 
below  the  market  prices  on  the  Continent.  From  information  gathered  when  in  Belgium  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  lower  in  that  country  than  in  this  by  from  10s.  to  15s.  weekly.  A  further  cause  of  adverse  foreign 
competition  was  improved  machinery  used  in  Belgium,  which  up  to  the  last  few  weeks  was  not  obtainable  in 
England,  owing  to  one  firm  holding  the  exclusive  rights  to  use  it  in  England.  This  has  now  been  removed. 

FIRM  No.  2,632.    Glass  Merchants.  Silverers  and  Bevellers. 

Silvered  and  bevelled  glass  and  window  glass  in  general  is  imported  from  Belgium  and  France  below  our 
cost  price. 

WILLIAM  SYEB,  17,  GREAT  ANOOAIS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Bevelled  and  silvered  polished  plate  glass,  also  mirrors,  overmantels,  looking  glass  plates  for  wardrobes, 
sideboards,  &c.,  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  and  Belgium  at  less  money  than  I  can  produce 
them.  I  am  informed  by  the  foreigners  from  whom  I  sometimes  buy  polished  plate  glass  that  they  sell  at  a  lower 
price  in  England  than  they  do  in  their  own  country.  An  enormous  quantity  of  glass  is  used  annually  in  this 
country,  and  the  purchase  of  such  glass  causes  a  great  drain  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  enables  those 
countries  who  make  the  glass  to  become  wealthy  and  powerful  by  increasing  their  naval  and  military  resources 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  Foreigners  with  whom  I  do  business  tell  me  that  they  can  obtain  labour 
on  the  Continent  for  2s.  6d.  a  day  of  12  hours,  and  Saturday  the  same  as  any  other  day,  whereas  in  England 
they  would  have  to  pay  5s.  for  a  day  of  9  hours  for  the  same  description  of  work. 

FIRM  No.  6,598.     Glass  Bevellers,  Silverers,  Benders  and  Decorators. 

Glass,  bevelled  and  silvered,  is  imported  from  Holland  and  Belgium  below  our  cost  price.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  articles  mentioned  have  been  sold  here  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin. 
We  are  able  to  assert  this  with  some  authority,  as,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves,  we  have  established  a  factory 
in  Belgium,  by  which  means  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  on  its  own  ground.  Dis- 
advantages of  British  manufacturers: — 1.  Higher  rate  of  wages  paid.  2.  Shorter  hours  worked.  3.  Even 
less  work  done  by  the  men  here  when  calculated  and  compared  by  the  hour.  4.  Excessive  local  taxation. 

SHARP  BROS.,  CLAPTON  PARK  GLASS  WORKS,  178,  GLYN  ROAD,  CLAPTON  PARK,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;  Manufacturers 
of  Chemists'  Bottles,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  glass  bottles  are  imported  from  France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  We  should  consider  that 
they  were  placed  on  our  market  below  cost  price,  being  30  %  less  than  we  can  manufacture  at. 

E.  WOODHAM  &  Co.,  169-171,  HANBURY  STREET,  MILE  END,  E. ;  Manufacturers  of  Chemists'  Bottles,  &c. 

Glass  bottles  are  imported  from  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  below  our  cost  price,  but  we  have  no 
information  as  to  whether  they  are  put  on  the  English  market  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of 
origin.  Any  quantity  of  medical  and  perfumery  bottles  are  purchased  in  England  from  abroad  at  prices  below 
the  cost  at  which  they  could  be  manufactured  here. 

ALFRED  ALEXANDER  &  Co.,  63,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  beer  and  wine  bottles,  black  glass  principally,  though  the  pale 
trade  is  also  slowly  but  surely  commencing  to  be  similarly  attacked.  There  are  large  quantities  annually  dumped 
into  this  country  of  all  descriptions  of  bottles  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  manufacture  at.  We  know  from 
admissions  from  foreign  manufacturers  that  most  of  these  bottles  consist  of  their  excess  production,  which 
they  can  afford  to  send  over  here  below  cost  price,  as  it  enables  them  to  keep  their  works  fully  employed,  thus 
keeping  down  their  cost  of  manufacture  and  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  good  profit  on  their  goods  sold  in  their 
own  protected  markets.  Their  wages  are  lower  and  the  hours  worked  much  longer  ;  they  work  three  shifts 
(of  8  hours  each)  6  days  a  week  (sometimes  7)  against  2  shifts  here  (of  from  9  to  10  hours)  5  days  a  week. 
We  have  the  dictations  of  a  strong  Trades  Union  to  contend  with,  whilst  they  have  not.  Our  men  naturally 
obtain  the  best  terms  for  themselves  that  they  can,  whilst  we  have  to  fight  the  keen  competition  of  cheaply 
produced  foreign  goods. 

AYBES  QUAY  BOTTLE  Co.,  AYRES  QUAY  AND  PH<ENIX  WORKS,  SXTNDERLAND  ;  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

By  the  process  of  dumping  the  surplus  stocks  into  this  country,  even  at  prices  which  must  be  below 
cost  of  production  in  country  of  origin,  the  foreigner  makes  a  profit  on  his  total  output,  home  and  foreign  ; 
also  the  cost  of  production  on  total  output  is  considerably  lessened. 

BATESON  BROS.,  GLASS  BOTTLE  WORKS,  EDOEHTLL,  LIVERPOOL  ;    Manufacturers  of  Glass  Bottles  for  Inks, 

Sauces,  &c. 

We  cannot  say  definitely  what  the  rates  of  wages  are  abroad,  but  the  hours  of  labour  are  much  longer 
than  ours,  and  affect  us  very  much  in  an  adverse  way.  The  French  and  Germans  work  from  2  o'clock  Monday 
morning  till  12  o'clock  Sunday  noon.  The  English  blowers  work  on  an  average  from  6  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  5  o'clock  Saturday  morning  (night  and  day  in  each  case).  As  the  furnaces  are  obliged  to  be  kept  up  to 
"  concert  pitch,"  whether  the  men  are  blowing  bottles  or  not,  this  materially  affects  us  when  competing  with 
our  foreign  friends. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

'I'm:  BRITISH  SYPHON  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  2,  GRESHAM  BUILDINGS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  GUILDHALL,  B.C.  133 

A  very  cheap  syphon,  with  a  top  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  and  not  made  with  pure  block  tin,  as 
it  shoul  1  bo,  is  sold  to  import  houses  here,  at  a  price  at  which  it  is  impcssible  to  produce  a  good  syphon  in 
tliis  country.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  also  that  of  the  import  house  if  required. 
It  is  advisable  to  distinguish  the  complete  syphon  and  the  syphon  bottle  only.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  sand  and  other  raw  materials  embodied  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glass  part  of  the  syphon,  this 
cannot  be  produced  at  all  in  England.  The  value,  however,  of  the  glass  to  the  complete  syphon  is  only  small, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  about  J  of  the  whole.  We  manufacture  the  tops,  and  fit  these  to  the  vases,  engrave 
and  stamp  the  vases  and  tops  with  the  mineral  water  maker's  name  thereon.  The  manufacture  of  the  tops 
consists  in  casting  the  raw  tin,  turning,  polishing,  finishing  and  fitting  up  with  interior  fittings,  &c.,  so  that, 
apart  from  the  vase  the  syphon  is  entirely  English  made.  The  circumstances  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
Bohemian  glass  are  so  peculiar  that  one  might  really  consider  the  bottle  itself  as  raw  material,  so  far  as  the 
English  market  is  concerned.  Our  sales  are  for  the  home  market,  and  for  the  Colonial.  We  cannot  sell  in 
foreign  markets  (which  maybe  reduced  to  two — namely,  France  and  U.S.  A. — )  owing  to  prohibitive  tariffs  which 
these  countries  have  against  English  syphons.  The  rate  of  wages  in  France  as  compared  to  London  is  lower. 
The  Paris  workman  would  receive  about  30  francs,  where  the  Englishman  would  get  £2  per  week.  As  regards 
the  countries  in  other  respects,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  methods  of  manufacture.  The  French 
workman  would  work  slightly  longer  hours  than  the  Englishman. 

L  OT 

FIRM  No.  6,376.     Glass  Bottle   Manufacturers. 

Glass  bottles  are  imported  from  Germany,  Sweden  and  Holland  below  our  cost  price,  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  countries  of  origin.  Foreign  glass  bottle 
manufacturers  can  undoubtedly  manufacture  cheaper  than  home  manufacturers,  but  cannot  say  from  what 
cause. 

ROBERT  CANDLISH  &  SON,  LTD.,  SEAHAM  HARBOUR  ;    Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Common  glass  bottles  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Sweden  and  sold  in  many  instances  in  this 
country  below  our  cost  price.  Bottle  makers  in  Germany  make  25s.  to  30s.  per  week  ;  bottle  makers  in 
England  make  40s.  to  50s.  per  week.  Outside  hands,  such  as  labourers,  packers,  and  all  unskilled 
labourers  are  paid  about  25  per  cent,  less  in  Germany  than  in  this  country.  Various  Acts  of  Parliament,  such 
as  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Shipping  Acts,  and  Trade  Union  regulations,  &c.,  &c.,  from  which  foreign  countries 
are  exempt,  all  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  1,903.     Glass   Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  are  imported  below  cost  price.     For  instance,  take  the  ordinary 

Worcester  sauce  bottle,  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  used.     Foreign  agents  are  now  quoting  the   sizes  135 

most  used  in  the  trade  at  the  following  prices  : — 

Reputed  J-pint  sauce  bottles    . .          . .          . .          . .  5s.  Od.  per  gross. 

„         pint         „  „        8s.  3d.    „        „ 

Imperial  J-pint  „           „        . .         . .         . .         . .  5s.  Od.    „        „ 

„         |-pint      „  , 7s.  Od.    „        „ 

The  wages  we  pay  for  these  bottles  per  gross  are  as  follow  : — 

Blowers.  Odd  Labour.  Total. 

Reputed  |-pint  sauce  bottle       . .                     . .     3s.  Od.  . .  Os.  lOd.       . .  3s.  lOd. 

„         pint         „         „            4s.  Od.  . .  Is.     Od.       . .  5s.     Od. 

Imperial  J-pint      „         „            3s.  Od.  . .  Os.  lOd.       . .  3s.  lOd. 

i-pint      ;,         , 3s.  6d.  ..  Os.  lid.       ..  4s.     5d. 

Hence  they  quote  the  finished  article  at  about  33  per  cent,  over  our  labour  price.     It  is  an  accepted  rule  in 

our  trade  that  the  industry  cannot  be  made  to  pay  should  the  labour  run  to  more  than  50  %  of  the  selling  price. 

We  cannot  give  definite  information,  but  it  is  commonly  understood  by  the  manufacturers  in  our  trade  that 

foreign  goods  are  imported  at  less  than  the  cost  price.     As  far  as  enquiries  have  been  made,  the  average  foreign 

wage  is  fully  25  per  cent,  below  ours.     We  are  also  very  heavily  handicapped  with  respect  to  hours  of  production,  136 

to  which  we  are  limited  by  the  National  Flint  Glass  Makers'  Society.     Our  men  work  2  shifts  of  47J  hours  per 

week,  making  hours  of  production  95,  whereas  foreign  workmen  consent  to  work  and  are  working  2  shifts, 

from  midnight  Sunday  to  midnight  Saturday,  each  shift  working  72  hours  in  6  days,  consequently  their  hours 

of  labour  are  144  as  against  our  95. 

THE  CITY  GLASS  BOTTLE  Co.,  LTD.,  FORDS  PARK,  CANNING  TOWN,  LONDON,  E. ;  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 
We  import  mineral  water  bottles  from  Norway,  beer  and  wine  bottles  (black)  from  Sweden,  sauce  bottles 
from  Germany,  spirit  bottles,  vinegar  bottles,  and  white  flint  bottles  from  France.     We  suffer  from  competition 
from  countries  where  wages  are  lower  and  hours  longer  than  ours. 

J.  A.  CURLE,  LTD.,  PERSEVERANCE  GLASS  WORKS,  HOMER  ROAD,  S.  HACKNEY  ;   Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Kali  bottles,  lime  juice  and  glycerine,  perfumes,  essences,  medical  flats  and  vials  from  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium  are  sold  by  agents  in  London  to  consumers  at  less  than  our  cost  of  production,  in  some  cases 
at  very  little  less  than  the  Union  rate  of  wages  in  London,  to  say  nothing  of  cost  of  raw  material,  fuel,  working 
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of  pounds'  worth  of  foreign  bottles  are  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price,  which  shows  a  big  loss  on  production. 
The  procedure  is  as  follows : — An  agent  in  London,  representing  several  foreign  manufacturers,  will  quote  a 
ridiculously  low  price  on  the  off  chance  that  one  of  his  houses  will  be  short  of  trade,  and  will  accept  the  price 
rather  than  allow  a  furnace  or  furnaces  to  go  out.  His  working  expenses  remain  the  same,  and  consequently 
by  dumping  he  shows  an  increased  profit  on  his  regular  business — i.e.,  the  home  trade.  We  are  convinced 
that  tin-  British  manufacturer  is  more  handicapped  by  legislation  in  the  way  of  Factory  Acts,  &c.,  than  the 
foreigner,  and  we  have  to  refuse  large  orders  because  our  workmen  are  not  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  society 
to  make  concessions  in  the  piecework  rate  of  wages,  which  would  still  leave  them  fairly  well  paid  for  their  labour. 
\\Y  should  think  that  40  %  of  the  London  Glass  Blowers'  Union  are  unemployed.  Although  the  consumption 
of  bottles  has  enormously  increased,  the  home  manufacture  has  been  at  a  standstill,  especially  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  materially  decreased. 

CHARLES  EVANS  &  Co.,  Fox  LANE  GLASS  WORKS,  MORNING  LANE,  HACKNEY  ;  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

I  have  known  bottles  placed  on  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the 
country  of  origin.  In  Continental  countries  rates  of  wages  are  50%  lower  than  ours. 

A.  GRAY  &  Co.,  106,  HIGH  STREET,  HOMERTON,  LONDON,  N.E. ;    Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Common  glass  bottles  are  imported  from  Belgium  below  our  cost  price.  A  traveller  for  a  Belgian 
firm  offers  Id.  glass  ink  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  per  gross,  delivered  here,  for  which  bottle  we  have  been  getting 
Is.  lid.  and  Is.  10d.;  other  bottles  in  the  same  proportion.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  Belgium.  The  item  of  wages  is  the  only  one  that  would  allow  of  much  difference,  consequently  they 
must  be  much  lower. 

J.  A.  &  R.  KING,  THE  IRISH  GLASS  BOTTLE  Co.,  CHARLOTTE  QUAY,  DUBLIN  ;    Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 
The  Germans  sell  bottles  in  our  market  and  all  over  Ireland  at  less  than  we  can  manufacture  them 
for.     We  have  been  told  by  foreign  travellers  that  they  sell  outside  their  own  market  at  a  less  price  than 
cost.     We  believe  wages  are  much  less  and  hours  longer  on  the  Continent. 

LAX  &  SHAW,  ALBERT  GLASSWORKS,  HITNSLET,  LEEDS  ;  Manufacturers  of  Flint  Glass  Bottles,  &c. 

White  flint  bottles  of  every  description,  especially  scents  and  fancy  bottles,  and  all  bottles  up  to  6  and 
8  ounces  capacity,  are  imported  from  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  We  cannot  give  particulars, 
but  believe  that  a  percentage  of  imported  goods  in  our  line  is  .placed  upon  the  British  market  below  the  normal 
cost  of  production.  Our  trade  suffers  considerably  from  the  difference  in  wages,  in  hours  of  labour,  and  in 
our  men  limiting  production.  Wages  of  the  foreigners  are  Jless  than  our  men  with  10  hours  per  week  longer 
hours  than  our  men  ;  also  our  furnaces  are  non-productive  3  hours  every  day,  and  the  men  only  work  5  turns 
of  10  hours. 

LUDFORD  &  Co.,  46A,  BROOKSBY'S  WALK,  HOMERTON,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;   Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Eyebaths  from  Germany  are  sold  to  us  at  15s.  per  gross,  whereas  our  wages  alone  are  12s.  6d.  per 
gross.  Very  often  we  find  bottles  from  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  are  sold  at  considerably  less  than 
our  cost  price,  especially  the  large  bottles,  in  which  we  are  always  beaten.  We  cannot  state  definitely 
whether  these  goods  are  sold  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ;  but  seeing  that  Continental 
firms  can  command  their  prices  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  own  country,  we  should  say  that  such  is  the 
case  occasionally.  Where  our  men  get  from  £2  to  £3  per  week,  foreigners  get  much  less.  Wages  on  the 
Continent  are  about  £  of  ours.  No  difference  would  be  made  in  the  hours,  as  our  men  are  always 
at  work  right  through  the  24  hours  every  day.  The  Trade  Union  also  hampers  the  trade  to  a  certain  extent 
by  limiting  the  number  at  work  at  a  furnace  ;  also  by  not  allowing  the  men  to  work  on  Sundays. 
They  can  start  Saturday  night  and  work  till  6.30  Sunday  morning,  and  start  again  at  6.30  Sunday  night. 
but  they  will  not  allow  a  shift  to  work  between  those  hours  on  Sunday.  We  understand  they  can  have  their 
sand  for  nothing  on  the  Continent  for  making  glass,  whereas  ours  has  to  be  bought.  It  is  also  stated  that 
certain  Continental  manufacturers  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  Foreign  competition  has  almost  killed 
home  trade.  But  for  one  customer  we  should  have  been  doing  a  much  smaller  trade — taking  1903  as  an 
example,  quite  10%. 

MOORE,  NETTLEFOLD  &  Co.,  FACTORY  ROAD,  NORTH  WOOLWICH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Dark  Glass  Bottles. 
In  every  line  we  encounter  fierce  foreign  competition.  All  sorts  of  dark  glass  bottles  are  imported 
from  Germany  below  our  cost  price.  The  prices  at  which  German  makers  dump  their  bottles  here  have- 
no  bottom.  Their  cost  price  with  transit  added  cannot  be  appreciably  below  our  cost  on  the  spot ;  yet 
they  sell  at  prices  very  much  below  our  cost.  The  unmolested  enjoyment  of  their  own  market  enables 
them  to  do  this.  The  prices  obtained  in  Germany  are  much  higher  than  the  prices  obtained  in  England. 
Our  trade  is  no  doubt  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  German  wages,  which  are  about 
:«>"„  lower  than  ours,  or  about  10%  on  the  value  of  the  finished  article.  But  this  is  about  counter-balanced 
by  the  cost  of  packing  and  transit.  The  hours  of  work  are  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  but  in  Germany  they 
work  on  Sundays,  which  gives  them  a  slight  advantage.  We  think  a  great  deal  need  be  said  about  the 
disadvantages  we  suffer  in  England  from  the  effect  of  trades  unionism,  and  the  absence  of  proper  laws  to  compel 
the  English  workman  to  render  faithful  service. 

FIRM  No.  2,420.     Manufacturers  of  Glass  Bottles. 

Glass  bottles  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  from  America  and  best  table  glass  from  Germany. 
Glass  goods  are  imported  into  our  markets  below  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.  We 
have  not  lost  so  much  trade  in  volume,  but  we  have  lost  in  the  greatly  reduced  prices  of  manufactured  goods. 
We  do  think  that  special  measures  are  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  below 
cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin.  If  nothing  is  done,  the  glass  trade  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

POWELL  &  RICKETTS,  PHCENIX  GLASS  BOTTLE  WORKS,  BRISTOL  ;    Manufacturers  of  Glass  Bottles.  141 

The  articles  we  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect  to  which  we  experience  foreign  competition 
are  wine,  beer  and  spirit  bottles  in  both  dark  and  bright  glass,  and  we  find  the  foreign  competition  most 
severe  from  Germany.  During  the  past  10  years  great  quantities  of  foreign  bottles  have  been 
imported  at  prices  lower  than  we  can  sell  at.  For  a  year  or  two  (about  1900)  the  importations  seemed  to 
decrease,  but  in  1903  the  quantities  of  these  have  been  enormously  extended.  We  are  informed  that  in 
Germany  many  bottle  hands  have  lately  been  out  of  employment,  and  therefore  presume  large  efforts  have  been 
made  to  procure  an  outlet  for  the  goods  in  this  country  at  very  low  charges.  The  effect  of  this  great  invasion 
of  foreign  bottles,  aided  by  a  lessened  home  demand  through  bad  weather  during  the  last  two  summers,  has 
been  disastrous  to  British  manufacturers  and  has  caused  a  serious  scarcity  of  employment  to  the  workmen. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  foreign  manufacture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  furnaces 
are  worked  much  more  fully  on  the  Continent  than  here,  where  bottle  hands  work  in  2  shifts  of  from  46  to 
,50  hours  each  in  a  week,  or  about  9J  hours  for  5  days.  We  know  that  at  certain  bottle  factories  in  France 
the  men  work  in  each  of  2  shifts  13  turns  of  10J  hours  in  a  fortnight,  the  only  time  when  the  furnaces  acre 
lying  idle  being  afternoon  on  Sundays.  A  considerable  saving  is  thus  made  in  the  cost  of  production. 

RINGSEND  BOTTLE  Co.,  LIMITED,  DUBLIN  ;    Manufacturers  of  Glass  Bottles. 

We  suffer  competition  in  the  home  market  from  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  but  especially  the  first 

named.     The  Germans  are  selling  bottles  in  our  market — i.e.,  the  Irish,  at  a  less  cost  than  we  could  produce  142 

them  for.  We  have  no  information  leading  us  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the 
British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  foreigner  will  sell  his  own  production  cheaper  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own.  We  believe 
the  wages  are  much  less  and  the  hours  longer  in  foreign  countries. 

AMBROSE  STOKES,  417,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  Bow,  LONDON,  E. ;    Glass  Bottle  Manufacturer. 

Glass  bottles  are  imported  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  below  my  cost  price.  After  20  years 
of  diligent  application  to  this  business  I  have  failed  to  make  any  profit  beyond  about  £100  per  annum. 
The  rates  of  wages  are  less  and  the  hours  of  labour  are  more  in  foreign  countries,  and  young  children  are 
employed  in  other  countries. 

TAYLOR    &    EDWABDS,    LIMITED,   9,    KING   HENRY    WALK,    DALSTON,    LONDON,  N. ;    Glass  Bottle  and 
Stopper  Makers. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  every  article  we  make.  For  large  orders  we  find  the  foreign 
firms  (German,  French  and  Belgian)  will  accept  prices  below  our  cost  price  for  any  description  of  bottle. 
Wages  are  the  chief  item,  the  wages  paid  abroad  being  much  lower  than  in  England.  In  our  opinion  the 
trades  union  rate  of  wages  in  London  is  excessive,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  non-union  labour. 

The   trade   union   rate   of  wages   is    10s.    to  12s.  per  man  per  12  hours,  less  meal  times.     We  experience  143 

competition  in  the  Colonies  also. 

FIRM  No.  2,048.    Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Bottles  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Bavaria.  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Sweden  have 
almost  taken  possession  of  the  trade  in  black  bottles.  They  have  complete  control  of  it  in  white  flint  bottles, 
and  are  competing  also  in  all  other  sorts.  Wages  in  Germany,  our  principal  competitor,  are  about  33  % 
lower  than  here,  and  hours  worked  are  much  longer — about  10  hours  per  week. 

ROBERT  PAUL,  CAMLACHIE,  GLASGOW  ;   AND  SCOTT  &  Co.,  FIRHILL,  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers    of   Bottles. 

Glass  bottles  for  the  wine,  whisky,  beer  and  aerated  water  trades  arrive  in  this  country  from  Germany 
and  Sweden  in  ship  loads,  and  are  sold  below  cost  price.  The  government  in  Germany  assists  the  manufacturer 
in  cheap  carriage  to  the  port-of  embarkation.  I  know  from  personal  inquiries  from  the  trade  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  that  the  glass  bottle  manufacturers  there  sell  their  glass  bottles  in  Sweden  and  Germany  at  much  higher 
prices  than  they  sell  their  surplus  stocks  in  this  country.  I  am  subject  to  adverse  competition  on  account 
of  very  much  lower  wages  paid  on  the  Continent.  They  work  very  much  longer  hours,  and  have  freedom  from 
Factory  Act  interference. 

There  are  many  other  replies  from  bottle  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  do  not  144 

wish  the  source  of  their  information  disclosed.  Their  answers  duplicate  the  experiences  already  given  as  to 
importation  of  bottles  of  different  classes  from  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United  States  below  British 
cost  of  manufacture  and,  as  some  believe,  below  cost  in  country  of  origin.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  imported  bottles  are  the  product  of  Sunday  labour,  as  for  instance  : — "  Rates  of  wages 
are  less  abroad,  and  in  addition  there  is  more  child  labour  (both  sexes)  than  here,  consequently  bringing  the 
cost  of  production  much  lower.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our  trade  in  connection  with  foreign  com- 
petition is  that  in  England  we  work  5  days  a  week,  putting  in  60  hours  per  week,  and  obey  the  Factory  Act 
by  not  working  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  ;  whereas  abroad  the  foreigners  never  stop,  not  even  Sunday. 
Consequently  the  two  days'  fuel  which  we  have  going  up  the  chimney  all  the  time  for  no  production  tells  against 
us  with  the  foreigner,  who  never  stops  except  for  repairs.  Englishmen's  wages  are  50s.  for  5  days,  against 
the  foreigners'  20s.  for  7  days."  Again  : — "We  are  now  closing  our  factories  for  a  period  of  time  until  prices 
improve,  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  buy  bottles  from  abroad  cheaper  than  to  make  them.  For  the  most  part 
the  goods  are  placed  on  the  British  market  at  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  but 
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Adverse  com|M-uti,,n  from  foreign  countries  is  a  consequence  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  having  two  markets- 
their  own  protected  one,  in  which  they  obtain  good  prices,  and  our  own  free  market,  which  is  used  to  make 
the  sales  in  their  own  markets  more  profitable.  No  foreign  factory  could  possibly  make  a  profit  if  the  whole 
output  had  to  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  on  the  English  market." 

BLEASDALE,  LTD.,  YOBK  ;  Importers  of  Chemists'  Sundries,  Syringes,  Thermometers,  Bottles,  &c. 

The  French  German  and  Austrian  bottle  makers  are  (taking  them  all  round)  quite  equal  to  the  English 
makers,  at  lower  prices.  This  seems  to  be  duo  to  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  glass 
trade. 

RICHARD  MAJOR,  STOREY  GLASS  WORKS,  164,  WARHAM  STREET,  KENSINGTON  PARK,  LONDON,  S.E.  ;  Manu- 
facturers of  Bottles  and  Lamp  Chimneys. 

Glass  bottles  medical  vials,  size  from  2  dr.  to  6  oz.,  and  W.M.  kali  bottles,  1  oz.  to  20  size,  are  imported 
below  our  cost  price  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  France.     I  believe  foreign  countries  have  an  advantage  in 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 
H.   F.   MARLOW,  28,   AYLESBURY  STREET,   LONDON,   E.G.  ;  Barometer  and  Thermometer  Maker,  &c. 

We  experience  competition   in  clinical  thermometers   and   most   other   instruments.     Some    of    the 
instruments  would  cost  as  much  for  material  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country  as  they  can  be  bought  for 
manufactured.     I  have  seen  many  articles  sold  in  this  country  cheaper  than  in  countries  where  they  have 
been   manufactured,  namely,  German,  French,  Belgian  and  American  goods.      Wages  are   lower    m   mot 
other  countries  and  hours  longer. 

H.  J.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  9  AND  10,  STOCK  ORCHARD  STREET,  HOLLO  WAY,  LONDON,  N.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Bottles, 
Feeders,  Measures,  &c. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  both  branches,  specially  in  moulded  bottles.     In  the  hand-made 
department  several  important  lines,  notably  cut  perfume  bottles  and  graduated  measures,  are  practically  lost. 
Flint  glass  vials  are  largely  imported  from  France  and  Germany  at  prices  far  below  cost  here, 
for  perfumery,  e.g.,  1-oz.  bottles  of  this  description,  are  sold  here  at  5s.  per  gross,  which  we  should  supply  a 
6s  6d     There  have  also  come  specially  under  our  notice  large  contracts  for  2-oz.  green  bottles  from  Germany, 
standing  in  on  rails  in  London,  and  inclusive  of  a  profit  to  importers,  3s.  6d.  per  gross,  which  we  could  not  supply 
under  4s   6d.     We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  above  instances,  the  goods  are  sent  under  cost,  but  t 
to  give  figures  in  proof.     We  believe  wages  are  somewhat  lower,  but  the  principal  advantage  which  foreign 
manufacturers  have  over  London  houses  is  better  equipment,  as  owing  to  their  system  of  dumping  they  h 
been  able  to  erect  works  on  a  large  scale  in  a  most  economical  way  ;  while  owing  to  foreign  competition  ren- 
dering the  trade  very  unremunerative,  London  factories  have  rather  deteriorated  than  improved,  as  t 
littleinducement  to  invest  fresh  capital.     Masters  are  often  in  financial  difficulties,  and  a  large  numbe 
are  on  the  books  of  their  union  as  unemployed. 
GREENER  &  Co.,  WEAR  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  MJLLTIELD,  SUNDEBLAND  ;  Manufacturers  of  Pressed  Glassware. 

We  import  tumblers  and   salts  from   U.S.A.,  and  tumblers,  sugars,  creams,  butters  and  salts  from 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  'and  other  Continental  countries.     American  pressed  tumblers  are  being  sent 
this  country  at  half  their  home  prices,  which  tumblers   apparently  are  surplus   production.     In  I 
Germany,  Austria,  &c.,  the  hours  of  labour  are  much  longer  and  the  rates  of  wages  much  lower  than  btte. 

C.  447.     Architect  and  Surveyor. 

The  cheaper  and  thinner  grades  of  glass  especially  are  becoming  very  largely  of  foreign  importation. 
The  superior  kinds  hold  their  own  much  better,  though  even  "  British  "  plate  is  made  abroad  and  ; 
Difficulty  and  cost  of  transit  seems  the  only  important  bar  to  heavy  dumping.     Certain  uses  of  glai 
lining  of  walls  in  lieu  of  glazed  tiling  is  arising  in  considerable  quantities. 

A.  M.  ALLAN  &  Co.,  FORTH  GLASS  WORKS,    GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Pressed  and  Blown  Table  Glass. 

American  pressed  tumblers  are  being  sent  to  this  country  at  half  their  home  prices,  which  are  apparently 
surplus  production.     Pressed  and  blown  tumblers  and  jugs  and  goblets  are  being  sent  from  Germany,  Belgium 
and  France  at  correspondingly  low  rates.     In  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria  and  other  Continental  countries 
are  much  lower  and  working  hours  much  longer.      Continentals  copy  designs  of  pressed  glassware  and  unde 
us  in  the  home  market. 
E.  H.  BRANSCOMB,  UPPER  WEBSTER  STREET  GLASS  WORKS,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM  ;  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Table  glass  chiefly.     Petroleum  glasses  are  also  heavily  handicapped.     Many  patterns  of  cruets,  toilet 
bottles,  scent  bottles  and  other  kinds  of  glass  goods  are  sold  here  as  surplus  stock,  the  German  and  Bavarian 
maker  getting  his  profit  by  selling  at  a  high  price  in  his  own  country.     Wages  in  this  country  are  somewhat 
higher,  and  the  hours  are  shorter  by  about  8  per  week. 
A.  &  R.  CocirRAN,  ST.  ROLLOX  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS.  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table_Glass,  &c. 

Every  article  made  in  glass  except  the  fine-straw  stem  wine  glasses,  used  only  by  the  host  families.  We 
understand  that  wanes  are  about  double  in  this  country,  and  hours  of  labour  are  longer  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Glassmakers'  Society  will  not  allow  a  foreigner  to  work  alongside  of  them.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
restricted  here,  not  so  in  foreign  countries. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

COKKY  &  Co.,  LIMITKU,  KiNsiiruv  STREET,  K.C.  ;  Importers  of  (ilass,  Klower  Pols,  Porcelain  Flowers,  &c.  149 

Glass  and  porcelain  goods  from  foreign  countries  arc  largely  increasing,  being  well  made  and  much 
cheaper. 

JAMBS  COUPER  &  SONS,  CITY  GLASS  WORKS,  GLASGOW  ;  Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Tumblers,  wine  glasses,  chimneys,  gas  globes,  electric  light  shades,  and  globes  and  incandescent  gas 
shades  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Scandinavia  and  America.  We  know  that  the  Continental  goods 
are  offered  to  us  at  such  prices  that  if  our  men  did  their  labour  for  nothing  and  we  only  had  to  find  fuel  and 
glass  materials  we  could  not  sell  at  the  same  price.  We  think  the  difference  in  wages  is  considerable,  and 
Continental  workmen  work  longer  for  a  week's  work  and  produce  more  goods.  No  doubt  the  Glassmakers' 
Union  Society  has  crippled  the  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  and  men  could  produce  more  goods  than  they  do  in 
a  given  time.  Our  glassmakers  are  very  unwilling  to  use  the  Continental  mode  of  working  by  blowing  goods 
in  moulds.  We  get  them  to  do  it,  but  they  do  not  produce  the  quantity  of  goods  they  could  do. 

HENRY  G.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  STOTJRBRIDGE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table 
Glass,  &e. 

We  can  purchase  tumblers  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria  at  Is.  a  dozen,  which  we  could  not 

manufacture  under  2s.  6d.  a  dozen,  also  gas  and  incandescent  shades,  &c.     It  is  impossible  to  manufacture  *  CQ 

them  legitimately  ;  they  are  dumped  into  this  country,  and  the  manufacturers  are  recuperated  by  the  high 
prices  they  charge  in  their  own  countries.  Never  has  our  particular  trade  been  in  such  a  deplorable  state, 
fewer  hands  being  employed  than  at  any  other  time.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  oldest  glass  works  was 
closed  in  Edinburgh  through  the  decay  of  trade  caused  by  foreign  competition,  and  during  the  past  5 
years  many  have  been  forced  to  close  for  the  same  reason.  All  this  is  caused  by  unfair  dumping  of  the  Continenta 
and  American  manufacturers.  Unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  such  unfair  compet  tion,  or  to  restrict 
foreign  tariffs,  the  British  glass  industry  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  defunct.  British  glass  manufacturers  are 
prevented  from  supplying  the  British  market  by  the  over-production  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  comes  into 
this  country  in  many  cases  under  cost  price,  and  from  supplying  foreign  markets  on  account  of  high  tariffs. 
British  glass  manufacturers  at  one  time  found  a  large  market  for  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  but 
owing  to  the  tariff  of  60%  they  are  shut  out  of  that  market  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  great 
competition  in  their  home  market  from  that  country.  They  make  in  large  quantities,  get  a  big  price  in  their 
own  country,  and  send  the  overplus  to  the  British  market  at  low  prices.  Wages  and  the  price  of  coal  and 
other  fuel  have  increased.  Rates  are  fast  increasing  in  our  district,  owing  partly  to  the  gigantic  poorhouse 
which  we  are  forced  to  build.  With  the  country  fully  employed  this  would  not  be  required,  as,  with  full  work, 
workhouses  would  be  practically  empty. 

FIRM  No.  2,871.    Manufacturers   of   Table  Glass.  ^  c^ 

Tumblers  are  imported  from  America,  Belgium,  Austria  and  Germany  ;  general  glass  tableware  from 
Belgium  and  Germany ;  and  electric  bulbs  from  France  and  Germany  below  our  cost  price.  American  pressed 
tumblers  are  being  sent  to  this  country  at  half  their  home  prices — apparently  surplus  production.  Pressed 
tumblers  from  Belgium,  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries  are  also  sold  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  countries  of  origin.  In  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria  and  other  Continental  countries  wages  are  much 
lower  and  hours  of  work  longer. 

SOWERBY'S  ELLISON  GLASS  WORKS,  LIMITED,  GATESHEAD  ;    Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

Blown  tumblers  and  salts  from  France  ;  pressed  and  blown  tumblers  and  jugs,  sugars,  creams  and 
butters  from  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria  and  Sweden  ;  pressed  tumblers  and  salts  from  the  U.S.A. 
are  imported  below  our  cost  price.  American  pressed  tumblers  are  being  sent  to  this  country  at  half  their  home 
prices,  which  are  apparently  surplus  production.  Pressed  and  blown  tumblers  and  goblets  are  also  being  sent 
from  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and  other  Continental  countries.  In  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria  and  other 
Continental  countries  wages  are  much  lower  and  working  hours  much  longer. 

STEVENS    &    WILLIAMS,    BRIERLEY    HILL   GLASS    WORKS,    STOURBRIDGE  ;   Manufacturers   of   Table   and 
Decorative  Glass. 

Table  glass,  flower  vases,  electrical  and  gas  shades,  glass  for  mounting,  toilet  bottles,  and  numerous  152 

other  articles  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price.  Wages  on  the  Continent  are  much 
lower,  the  hours  of  labour  considerably  longer,  rate  of  production  higher,  women  and  children  largely  employed 
in  certain  districts,  less  restrictions  by  Factory  Acts.  There  are  not  so  many  restrictions  as  to  age  limit,  sex, 
hours  of  labour  and  methods  of  working  abroad  as  now  exist  in  this  country  brought  about  largely  by  legislation 
with  its  consequent  expense  in  enforcing  same;  nor  have  foreign  manufacturers  to  contend  with  as  many 
restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time ;  nor  are  the  wages  to  be  paid  imposed  by 
trade  unions. 

TREW  &  SNOW,  69,  BASINQHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.;    Merchants  dealing  in  Belgian  Glass,  Photographic 
Goods,  &c. 

English  table  glass  is  entirely  lost  through  the  foolishness  of  trade  unions. 

M.  TURNBULL,  CORNHILL  GLASS  WORKS,  SouTHWiCK,  SuNDERLAND  ;    Flint  Glass  Manufacturer. 

Blown  glass  tumblers,  lamp  chimneys,  lamp  globes  and  gas  globes,  pressed  glass,  tumblers  chiefly,  also 
sugars  and  creams,  and  table-glass  ware  generally  are  imported  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  U.S.A.  In  Germany, 
Belgium,  Austria  and  other  Continental  countries  wages  are  much  lower  and  working  hours  much  longer. 
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J.  WALSH  WALSH,  SOHO  &  VESTA  GLASS  WORKS,  LODGE  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM  ;   Manufacturers    of    Table 

Glass  and  Glass  for  Lighting  purposes  and  Silversmiths'  use. 

Articles  similar  to  our  manufacture  arc  imported  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  U.S.A.,  Sweden 
and  Austria  below  our  eo>t  price.  Useful  glassware  has  practically  IK-CM  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  English 
manufacturers,  chiefly  by  Continental  makers.  We  know  of  an  instance  (one  of  many)  where  hundreds  of  cases 

•  M-ii:n  tumblers  have  l>ceii  (lumped  on  this  market  to  clear  stocks  on  the  Continent  below  their  cost  price. 
We  know,  as  a  fact  stated  to  us  !>y  a  I'ittsburg.  U.S.A..  manufacturer,  that  tumblers  that  were  sold  in  New 
York  for  2a.  per  dozen  wholesale  wen  sent  over  to  this  country  at  Is.  per  dozen.  The  average  cost  price 

I  g.  Cd.  per  dozen,  while  the  price  for  the  English  article  «  as  Is.  Hd.  per  dozen  ;  and  if  the  legitimate  price 
of  Is.  (Id.  per  (Wen  had  l.eeii  charged  for  the  \iuerieai  i  make  the  English  maker  would  have  got  the  majority 
of  the  orders  at  Is.  8d.  per  dozen.  It  would  lx>  difficult  to  find  any  trade  which  has  been  exploited  more  than 
the  English  glass  trade  by  the  Continental  makers.  Immense  businesses  for  distribution  of  Continental 
glassware  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst  during  the  last  •>.(.  years  :  but,  had  there  been  a  protective  duty  upon 
our  manufactures  the  goods  might  have  been  manufactured  here  instead  of  on  the  Continent.  We  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  Sweden,  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  our  men  work  considerably  fewer  hours,  in 
additiin  to  which  the  Factory  Act  precludes  the  employment  of  child  labour,  which  is  an  important  factor 
on  the  Continent.  America  pays  higher  wa<i"s  than  ourselves,  hut  the  duty  of  60%  enables  them  to  do  this. 

T.  WEBB  &  CORBETT,  LIMITED,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDOE  ;  Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Table  g'ass  is  imported  from  Sweden  and  all  descriptions  of  glass  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  ' 
Austria  below  our  cost  price.     We  believe  dumping  is  largely  resorted  to.  especially  when  home  trade  is  bad. 
In  m-\ny  instances  there  seems  to  be  m  bottom  to  foreign  prices.     Wages  abroad  are  generally  lower  than 
in  this  country  (U.S.A.  exceptcd)  as  regards  the  glass  blowers,  but  about  the  same  as  regards  the  cutters.     Hours 
of  labour  are  about  the  same,  we  believe.     Railway  rates  favo.;r  the  foreigner. 

TI-TBURY  GLASS  Co.,  TUTBURY,  NEAR  BURTON-ON-THENT  ;    Manufacturers  of  Tables  Glass. 

Tumblers,  wine  glasses,  decanters,  water  bottles,  finger  glasses,  sugars  and  creams,  butters,  piekle  jars, 
salts,  compotes  all  sizes,  vases  all  sizes,  jugs  all  sizes,  from  France  and  Belgium  ;  vases  chiefly  from  Germany. 
These  are  placed  on  the  English  market  at  one-third  the  price  we  can  produce  them  in  this  country.  The  Con- 
tinental nations  have  no  restriction  as  to  output.  They  are  not  hampered  by  trades  unions,  which  -limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  (1  apprentice  to  5  journeymen).  Unions  also  fix  the  amount  of  wages  a  master  shall  pay 
to  each  workman  and  the  quantity  he  shall  produce  in  the  6  hours'  shift.  If  the  workman  makes  more  in  the 
time  he  is  fined.  A  foreigner  will  bring  his  whole  family  up  to  the  business,  and  the  wife  and  children  will  paint 
and  decorate.  It  should  be  made  illegal  for  trade  union  funds  to  be  used  for  strike  purposes.  The  funds  should 
be  used  to  find  a  man  a  living  in  case  of  sickness  only. 

THOMAS  WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  DENNIS  GLASS  WORKS,  STOURBRIDGE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass.  &e. 

Table  glass  is  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Belgium  and  France,  table  and  fancy 
glass  of  every  kind,  also  glass  for  mounting,  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  table  glass  from  Sweden.  The 
glass  imported  from  these  countries  is  nearly  all  formed  in  moulds,  whereas  our  English  glass  is  made  by  hand. 
The  former  process  requires  very  little  skill,  and  glass  of  a  much  inferior  quality  can  be  used,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  cost,  both  in  wages  and  materials.  The  goods  imported  are  in  very  many  cases  reproductions  of  our  own 
designs,  which  the  foreigners  copy  the  moment  they  prove  likely  to  become  popular.  By  their  system  of  working 
they  can  turn  out  enormous  quantities  at  a  minimum  cost,  with  which  they  flood  the  English  market,  thus 
effectively  killing  the  trade  for  the  higher  class  article,  after  we  have  incurred  all  the  expense  of  introducing  it 
to  the  public.  If  we  adopted  the  foreign  methods  of  manufacture  (viz.,  moulds.  &c.),  we  could  not  compete 
successfully  with  them  for  the  following  reasons  :  —  1.  The  rate  of  wages  in  England  is  very  considerably  higher. 
•1.  Government  restrictions  and  inspection  of  factories  more  stringent.  3.  Cost  of  fuel  and  materials  is  greater. 
4.  We  should  lose  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  English  glass.  5.  We  have  no  open  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  our  surplus  stocks.  We  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  imported  articles  being  placed  upon  the 
British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.  We  would,  however,  in  this 
connection  advocate  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  to  be  a  real  protection,  should  be  made  to  enforce  the 
marking  of  each  individual  article  (in  addition  to  marking  the  case  in  which  the  goods  are  packed)  so  as  to  denote 
its  place  of  origin.  Wages  in  all  foreign  countries  (except  the  U.S.A.)  are  much  below  those  paid  in  this  country 
in  the  glass  trade.  The  hours,  too,  are  much  longer,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  regularly  on  Sundays, 
operative  as  well  as  clerical.  Jn  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  (probably  also  in  Sweden)  the  factories 
are  situated  on  the  borders  of  large  forests,  which  provide  fuel  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
which  provide  motive  power  for  glass  cutting.  &c.  Women  are  also  very  largely  employed  in  glass  cutting 
(which  is  not  the  case  in  England),  and  whole  families  work  at  glass  cutting  in  their  own  homes,  situated  beside 
ims,  which  provide  them  with  free  motive  power.  The  work  thus  turned  out,  though  much  inferior  to  ours 
in  point  of  finish  and  brilliancy,  is,  of  course,  far  cheaper.  In  catering  for  the  English  market  it  is  we  who 
produce  the  designs,  colours,  fit-.,  often  at  great  expense,  which  foreigners  merely  copy,  thus  saving  all  expense 
of  designers,  experiments,  &c. 


.  &  SON,  10,  GREAT  II  \\irro\-  STREKT.  BIRMINGHAM  ;   Glass  Manufacturers. 

Nearly  everything  of  a  cheap  sort  from  Germany,  America,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Belgium,  Sweden.  In 
the  better  qualities  we  arc  nearer  in  price,  but  still  hopelessly  out  of  it.  These  articles  are  placed  on  the  British 
market  below  cost  of  production  in  country  of  origin.  German-made  ehadee  of  a  certain  si/e  and  quality, 
quoted  at  1.1s.  per  dozen  delivered  Birmingham,  are  sold  at  24s.  a  dozen  at  place  of  origin.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  accurate  information  of  prices  in  country  of  origin,  but  the  above  instance  represents  fairly  what  is  usual. 
Our  lowest  price  for  above  ia  Mis.  (id.  dozen.  We  do  not  get  nearer  their  prices  in  England  once  in  a  hundred 
vases.  Some  articles  are  continually  put  on  British  markets  that  cannot  be  produced  in  country  of  origin  at 
prices  sold  at  here.  Numerous  eases  could  be  cited.  In  some  lines  it  is  permanent.  The  following  is  an  example 


Replies  to  Forms. 

of  how  the  foreigners  mean  to  keep  tin-  \r iu.it:  in  a  .specific  article  of  growing  demand.      In  I'.tOI}  the  foreign  price  157 

was  IXs.  dozen.     Our  price  was  His.,  and  the  foreign  price  \\as  reduced  (o  l~>s.     Ill  11104  the  latter  price  was 

1  Is.  (id.,  and  our  trailr  WM  snnllVd  out.     The  ruin  (if  the  blown  glass  trade  affects  the  following  trades  :— Iron 

rutting  mills,  stone  cutting  mills,  blow  iron  makers,  glass  Mowers'  tool  makers,  glass  blowers'  mould  makers 

and  others.     So  far  as  the  blowing  is  concerned,  the  men  get  as  good  wages  in  most  competing  countries,  but 

they  work  much  harder.     An  Austrian  manufacturer  told  us  that  their  men  get  more  than  ours,  but,  he  added, 

"  They  are  done  for  before  reaching  40  years  of  age."'     As  regards  the  decorating  of  articles,  we  believe  the 

following :— Cutting  (Continent  only),  done  principally  by  a  man  and  his  wife  in  the  day  time  and  finished 

by  children,  i.e.,  the  lighter,  unskilled  part ;  wages  very  low,  a  family  of  5  or  6  earning  about  25s.  a  week.  Etching 

and  engraving,  longer  hours  and  cheaper  labour  all  round. 

TIIK  YORK  CLASS  Co.,  LTD.,  FISHEROATE,  YORK;   Manufacturers  of  Flint  and  liottle  G 

Imports  from  France  include  glassware  for  perfumery,  especially  such  as  is  cut  and  engraved,  together 
with  many  other  varieties  of  what  is  usually  called  "  fancy  glassware,"  re-agent  bottles  and  other  glassware, 
used  in  science  schools  and  laboratories,  and  similar  institutions,  and  bottles  for  confectioners.  From  Austria 
glass  jars  and  bottles,  enamelled  or  otherwise  ornamented,  for  show  purposes,  for  instance,  for  "  sugar-coated 
pills,"  tabloids,  &c.,  and  confectioners'  show  jars,  are  imported.  Re-agent  bottles  and,  generally  speaking, 
most  glassware  used  in  technical  colleges  and  laboratories,  and  cheap  graduated  measures  for  photographic 

and  laboratory  purposes,  are  made  abroad,  but   graduated   and   engraved   in   England.      Such    measures,  158 

if  found  correct  by  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  are  stamped  as  such  with  the  English  official 
mark  of  verification.  White  flint  glass  bottles,  such  as  are  used  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  confectionery 
trade,  the  perfumery  trade,  and  for  certain  purposes  in  chemists'  businesses,  and  nearly  all  other  trades,  which 
are  accustomed  to  put  up  food  and  chemical  preparations,  &c.,  in  bottles  of  this  class.  Not  all  the  above  articles 
are  delivered  literally  below  our  cost  price,  circumstances  contributing  to  the  cost  of  production  vary  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  are  delivered  at  or  about  our  cost  prices.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  constitutes 
cost  price,"  the  practice  in  making  up  the  "  cost  account  "  being  different  between  various  makers  at  home 
and  still  more  so  between  British  and  foreign  makers.  The  prices  at  which  we  hear  ot  certain  consignments 
being  delivered  from  the  <  'ontinent  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  little  or  no  profit  could  be  made. 
A  price  which  would  represent  a  loss  upon  a  given  quantity  might  represent  a  profit  if  the  quantity  were  largely 
increased.  In  the  cases  of  Belgium  and  France,  although  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  matter,  it 
is  frequently  stated  in  statistical  reports  that  the  wages  of  glassmakers  are  much  below  the  English  rates,  and 
hours  of  labour  longer.  In  Germany,  a  few  years  ago,  we  ascertained  that  at  one  gla-s  bottle  works  the  workmen 
were  employed  6i  days  per  week,  representing  about  60  hours  actual  labour,  for  which  the  "  finishers  "  received 
about  42s.  per  week,  the  other  hands  in  inferior  grades  receiving  proportionately  less.  In  Berlin,  at  a  flint 
glass  factory,  working  (j  days  per  week,  the  same  number  of  hours  were  being  worked,  but  the  earnings  were 
rather  higher.  At  the  same  time  the  "  finishers  "  employed  by  our  firm  were  working  about  52  hours  and 

earning  50s.   on  the  average.     In  America,  at  Pittsburg,  although  manufacturing  coal  there  is  cheaper  than  159 

in  our  district,  the  glass  manufacturers  there  use  natural  gas,  thus  avoiding  the  cost  of  handling  raw  fuel,  con- 
verting it  into  "  fuel  gas,"  the  plant  necessary  for  so  doing,  and  all  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the  ashes  and  refuse. 

Other  similar  answers  come  from  firms  who  do  not  desire  their  names  disclosed.  They  testify  to  the 
importation  of  table  and  fancy  glass  below  British  cost  price.  The  following  specific  illustrations  are  among 
those  given : — "  American  pressed  tumblers  are  being  sent  to  this  country  at  half  their  home  price,  and  are 
apparently  surplus  production."  "  A  shade  used  on  incandescent  gas  burners,  with  opal  top  and  flint  bottom 
(usually known  in  the  trade  as  the  'Squat'  shade),  can  be  bought  by  us  at  4s.  9d.  per  dozen  through  a 
London  wholesale  house,  who  have  to  make  their  profit  out  of  it,  and  our  selling  price  is  15s.  dozen  for  our 
own  hand-made  article.  The  foreign  ones  are  moulded,  not  hand-made.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  foreign  manufacturer  is  selling  at  a  loss,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  we  experience  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  and  presumably  could  not  be  continued  if  loss  continually  resulted.  We  are  undersold 
through  the  lower  wages  paid  abroad,  the  longer  hours  worked,  the  lower  rates  granted  by  foreign  and  English 

railways  for  through  traffic,  and  the  different  methods  of  working  adopted  abroad,  to  which  English  workmen  ^QQ 

find  it  difficult  to  accommodate  themselves,  as  it  means  the  unlearning  of  lessons  of  a  lifetime,  and  learning  some- 
thing quite  different,  with  a  good  deal  more  of  strenuous  work  in  it  than  they  like.  Foreign  flint  glass  is  usually 
entirely,  but  always  partially,  made  in  moulds.  The  English  system  is  making  by  hand,  requiring  great  practice 
and  skill,  which  is  highly  paid  for.  The  foreign  method  eliminates  the  skill  by  the  mechanical  control  of  shapes 
and  sizes  by  the  use  of  the  mould  referred  to."  "  Our  business  is  practically  lost  in  paraffin  lamp  chimneys, 
confectioners'  show  glasses,  cut  glass  for  electro-platers  and  silversmiths,  table  glass  (wine  glasses,  tumblers, 
&c.).  The  foreign  makers  exactly  imitate  our  designs  in  urns  and  barrels  for  spirits,  and  we  have  a 
catalogue  showing  no  other  designs  but  ours.  Of  5  large  glass  works  in  this  and  2  neighbouring 
streets  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  goods  only  our  own  and  one  other  remain.' '  "  The 
competition  from  the  United  States  seems  to  be  growing  much  worse.  American  glass  is  often 
surplus,  and  sold  in  England  below  cost  of  manufacture  in  U.S.A.  Wages  are  lower  everywhere, 
except  in  U.S.A.,  where  the  high  tariff  protects  their  manufactures."  "On  occasions,  such  as  during 
special  times  for  illumination,  ship  loads  of  bucket  lamps  for  illuminating  purposes  are  sent,  and  sold 
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for  what  they  will  bring.  Bottles  with  finished  tops  arc  supplied  at  as  low  as  Is.  lid.  per  gross,  and 
for  similar  bottles  we  pay  Is.  4d.  per  gross  for  making,  leaving  only  7d.  per  gross  for  fire,  glass,  rent 
and  general  expenses.  Apparently  there  must  be  a  great  difference  in  cost  of  production,  as  in 
many  instances  the  price  of  foreign  goods  is  as  low  as  \  of  the  corresponding  English  price.  The 
difference  in  many  cases  is  due  to  the  very  inferior  quality  of  goods  supplied.  Toilet  bottles  (in  dressing-bags 
and  cases)  cost  for  English  make— hand  made — 4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  cutting  same  4s.  6d.,  screw  tops  to  fit  silver 
caps  5s.,  total  cost  (English)  14s.  per  dozen  ;  these  are  sent  completely  finished  from  Germany  at  4s.  Cxi.  per 
dozen.  Another  instance:  We  used  to  employ  learners  in  glass-making  in  making  illuminating  buckets,  and 
did  a  large  trade  at  10s.  per  gross.  Now  they  are  supplied  entirely  by  German  firms  as  low  as  4s.  per  gross. 
The  difference,  however,  is  largely  due  to  inferior  material  and  moulded  work,  instead  of  hand-made."  "For 
one  pattern  of  English  make  the  works  ask  2s.  lOd.  per  dozen,  carriage  to  pay  from  Birmingham.  We  buy  it 
in  Belgium  for  9d.,  carriage  free."  "The  decrease  in  our  sales  from  £17,131  8s.  3d.  in  1899  to 
£12,787  5s.  5d.  in  1903  is  sufficient  evidence  of  foreign  competition  ;  as  the  decrease  is  entirely  caused  by  imported 
goods  being  sold  at  a  less  price  than  we  can  produce  them  at,  and  not  by  reason  of  a  lessened  demand." 
"  America  disposes  of  goods  in  our  markets  at  25  %  difference  in  price.  The  imports  of  semi-manufactured 
articles  has  increased,  on  account  of  increased  duties  on  fully  manufactured  articles." 
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(D)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

QUESTION  9  (FORM  I.) : — What  ts  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your 
trade  ? 

FIRM  No.  10,076.     General  Merchants. 

Colonial  buyers  will  in  nearly  all  cases  give  a  slight  preference  to  British  goods. 

FIRM  No.  4,974.     Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  everywhere.  In  the  Colonies  we  are  undersold  generally,  especially  by  the 
U.S.A. 

FIRM  No.  10,593.     Exporters  of  Crockery  and  Glassware. 

52  %  of  our  total  exports  go  to  British  Possessions,  as,  because  of  the  fall  off  in  the  trade  to  our  original 
market,  the  U.S.A.,  we  had  to  seek  business  elsewhere  and  have  given  special  attention  to  the  British  Colonies. 
We  do  very  little  trade  abroad  in  foreign  goods  During  the  last  20  years  the  trade  in  foreign  goods  in  our 
Colonies  and  to  foreign  countries  has  very  much  Increased.  The  competition  from  U.S.A.  and  German  goods 
is  increasing  year  by  year.  Formerly  these  countries  manufactured  little  or  nothing,  now  they  manufacture 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  their  manufacturers  are  generally  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of 
the  foreign  countries  than  British  manufacturers  are.  Originally  our  firm  traded  exclusively  with  the  U.S.  and 
supplied  every  class  of  hardware  to  that  country.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  high  protective  tariff  and  the 
increase  of  manufactures  in  the  U.S.A.  our  exports  to  that  country  are  confined  to  very  few  articles.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  our  trade  as  a  whole  to  the  U.S.A.  would  have  declined  if  they  had  not  had  a  protective 
tariff.  No  doubt  the  incidence  of  the  trade  would  have  been  different,  and  a  different  class  of  goods  would 
have  been  exported.  U.S.A.  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  become  a  great  manufacturing  country. 
Manufacturers  in  any  country  sell  their  goods  cheaper  to  the  exporter,  or  direct  to  the  foreign  country,  than 
they  do  for  their  home  market.  This  applies  as  much  to  British  manufacturers  as  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
Of  course,  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  did  not  make  this  difference  it  would  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  British 
manufacturer  who  does. 

FIRM  No.  10,363.     Glass,  Earthenware,  China  and  Enamel  Ware  Merchants. 

We  import  from  all  Continental  countries  and  export  to  all  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  other  than 
European.  70  %  of  our  trade  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  None  of  our  imports 
come  from  British  Possessions.  The  goods  of  European  and  American  factories  are  gradually  stopping  us  buy 'ng 
English  products,  the  reason  being  the  profits  for  years  past  of  all  the  works  have  been  used  to  increase  their 
works,  and  to  make  them  more  proficient  in  machinery,  as  the  scope  for  their  trade  is  large.  Had  England 
been  denied  them  they  could  never  have  fitted  themselves  up  so  well.  The  demand  does  not  justify  home  firms 
investing  their  profits  in  their  own  factories.  We  always  tell  makers  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  goods 
are  for  England.  They  get  a  better  price  in  their  own  countries. 

TUTBURY  GLASS  Co.,  TUTBURY,  NEAR  BURTON-ON-TRENT  ;    Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  most  countries.  U.S.A.  would  not  have  the 
commonest  table  glass  imported  at  less  than  a  45  %  duty.  The  Colonies  as  a  rule  import  the  commonest 
English  goods  ;  the  best  English  cut  glass  has  hitherto  been  of  slow  sale  in  the  ( 'olonios. 

AMBROSE  STOKES,  417,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  Bow,  E.  ;   Bottle  Manufacturer. 

My  export  trade  has  suffered  decidedly,  as  I  hardly  now  get  any  orders  from  shipping  houses.  The 
state  of  trade  in  the  Colonies  is  very  serious  on  account  of  foreign  competition. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


SHARP  BROS.,  CLAPTON  PARK  GLASS  WORKS,  178,  GLYK  ROAD,  CLAPTON   PAEK,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;      Manu- 
facturers of  Bottles. 
We  find  that  we  are  gradually  being  ousted  from  the  Colonies  by  foreign  competition. 

SCOTT   &    Co.,  CALEDONIAN   GLASS   BOTTLE   WORKS,  0!),  MURANO   STREET,  FIRHILL,  GLASGOW  ;       Bottle 

-Manufacturers. 

The  foreign  import  duties  on  our  bottles  average  : — Sweden,  20  %  ;  Germany,  20  %,  and  on  white  or 
pale  glass,  40  %  ;  France,  30  %  ;  Switzerland,  30  %  ;  U.S.A.,  80  %.  In  consequence  of  the  foreigners 
dumping  large  quantities  of  their  surplus  of  glass  bottles  into  our  Colonies  they  keep  the  Colonial  markets  in 
an  unsettled  condition. 

MOORE,  NETTLEFOLD  &  Co.,  FACTORY  ROAD,  NORTH  WOOLWICH  ;    Manufacturers  of  Dark  Glass  Bottles. 

Our  export  trade  has  never  been  developed  as  it  is  practically  useless  to  enter  upon  it  in  the  face  of 
German  cheap  prices.  We  are  not  able  to  compete  with  Germany  in  the  Colonies.  If  we  enjoyed  our  home 
market  as  the  Germans  enjoy  theirs,  we  could  dump  against  the  Germans  in  the  Colonies,  and  should  no  doubt 
do  so,  as  the  Colonies  would  be  our  natural  outlet  for  surplus  production. 

C.  EVANS  &  Co.,  Fox  LANE  GLASS  WORKS,  MORNING  LANE,  HACKNEY  ;    Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  to  U.S.A.  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  a  4.5  %  duty,  and  also  to  the  Colonies  through 
the  cheaper  rate  at  which  goods  are  supplied  from  the  Continent  to  dealers  in  London  (principally  aliens),  and 
the.se  goods  are  exported  as  English. 

J.   A.  CURLE,  LTD.,  PERSEVERANCE  GLASS  WORKS,  HOMER  ROAD,  SOUTH  HACKNEY  ;    Glass  Bottle    Manu- 
facturers. 

Our  Colonial  trade  has  materially  suffered  from  tariffs  imposed  alike  on  bottles  of  British  and  foreign 
manufacture.  Some  of  the  shippers  with  whom  we  do  business  are  giving  indents  for  large  orders  to  foreign 
agents  for  bottles  to  be  shipped  direct  from  Continental  ports.  This,  of  course,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  our 
interests  and  to  British  trade  generally. 

A.  &  R.  COCHRAX,  ST.  ROLLOX  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  GLASGOW  ;   Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass,  &c. 

We  have  practically  no  export  trade  now.  Colonial  markets  do  not  buy  much  table  glass  of  good 
quality.  Demi-crystal  is  considered  good  enough  for  Colonial  requirements,  and  a  great  deal  of  glass  is  re- 
shipped  from  London  and  Liverpool  by  dealers  and  shippers  along  with  a  little  British-made  goods,  and  we 
expect  all  entered  as  of  British  origin. 

WILLIAM  SYER,  17,  GREAT  AN-COATS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;    Looking  Glass  Manufacturer. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  England,  together  with  France,  supplied  the  world  with  polished  plate 
glass  50  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  London  and  Manchester  Plate  Glass  Company  occupied  large  offices  in 
the  United  States.  America  is  now  able  to  make  all  the  polished  ]  lale  glass  it  requires,  and  tax  all  imported 
glass.  Belgium  and  Germany  at  the  present  time  are  supplying  all  the  polished  plate  glass  required  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  South  Africa,  and  other  Crown  Colonies.  They  also  supply  Russia  and  all  other  countries 
in  Europe  outside  France. 

JAMES  COUPER  &  SONS,  CITY  GLASS  WORKS,  GLASGOW  ;   Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  most  with  the  U.S.A.,  where  the  import  duty  on  goods  of  our  manufacturing 
is  60  °/0.  Colonial  trade  is  about  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  Goods  are  sent  to  the  Colonies  at  a  dumping 
price,  and  we  have  practically  lost  the  Colonial  orders. 

STEVENS  &  WILLIAMS,  BRIERLEY  HILL  GLASS  WORKS,  NEAR  STOURBRIDGE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass, 
Flower  Vases,  Toilet  Bottles,  &c. 

We  are  being  completely  shut  out  of  the  Colonies  through  the  cheaper  productions  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  and  America.  Every  year  the  difficulty  of  securing  orders  for  general  goods  increases,  and 
only  new  and  attractive  lines  command  any  sale.  Unless  something  is  done  in  the  way  of  preferential  tariffs 
to  safeguard  the  English  productions,  the  future  of  this  industry  looks  most  unpromising. 

FIRM  No.  2777.     Manufacturers  of  Glass  and  Lighthouse  Apparatus. 

Foreign  competition  in  our  Colonies,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  sheet  glass,  now 
extends  to  every  kind  of  glass  we  make.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Continental  goods  are  not  equal 
to  ours,  but  owing  to  the  cheaper  conditions  under  which  they  are  manufactured  they  are  offered  at  very  low 
prices.  For  Colonial  lighthouse  work,  French  makers  having  the  work  of  their  own  Government  and  Colonies 
secured  to  them  at  high  prices,  are  enabled  to  compete  with  us  unfairly. 

FIRM  No.  4,960.     (I lass  Bottle  Manufacturer. 

Foreign  countries  have  made  inroads  on  the  Canadian  market.  At  one  time  British  manufacturers 
were  supreme  here  in  importing  dark  glass  bottle-,  such  as  we  make.  Little  by  little  German  manufacturers, 
working  under  the  protection  of  their  tariff,  have  dis|.!  until  to-day  they  are  absolute  masters 

of  this  market,  and  no  English  linn  except  ourselves  lias  sent  dark  bottles  into  Canada  for  some  time.  We 
have  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a  footing.  The  same  thing  has  been  going  on  in  Australia 
and  other  British  Colonies,  while  we  are  quite  shut  out  from  the  Continental  markets  for  dark  bottles. 
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169    Foreign  Competition    FIRM  No.  4,453.     Bottle  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

in  the  Colonies  It  ig  in  Qur  knowledge  that  the  Canadian   surtax   against  Germany   has  diverted  a   considerable 

amount  of  trade  in  bottles  from  Germany  to  Holland.     Our  experience  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  export  trade 
Canada  in  common  dark  bottles  from  England,  but  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  these  bottles  from  Canada, 

—continued.  South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  the  business  is  principally  done  by  Germany  and  Holland. 

LritFORD  &  Co.,  46A,  BROOKSBY'S  WALK,  HOMESTON,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;   Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Foreign  competition  is  making  large  inroads  into  the  export  trade.  We  do  not  send  bottles  to  Canada, 
as  we  believe  they  can  be  obtained  cheaper  from  U.S.A.  With  a  tariff  on  foreign  bottles  imported  into  the 
Colonies  we  should  undoubtedly  do  more  business,  as  our  prices  have  at  present  to  compete  with  foreign  firms 
with  London  branches. 

FIRM  No.  3,947.     Glass  Merchants. 

We  have  practically  no  competition  in  the  Colonies,  but  our  trade  is  crippled  in  consequence  of  the  high 
tariffs  which  cause  the  prices  of  sale  to  be  fixed  at  prohibitive  rates.  With  tariffs  largely  reduced  in  U.S.A., 
Canada,  Cape  Colony,  and  S.  America  this  company  would  do.  a  large  re-export  business  from  London,  which 
would  give  employment  to  more  English  hands  and  indirectly  benefit  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country 

THE  BRITISH  SYPHON  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  2,  GBESHAM  BUILDINGS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  GUILDHALL,  E.C. 

As  regards  foreign  competition  in  our  Colonies  the  syphon  markets  of  the  Colonies  are  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  trade  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  we  have,  by  sending  our 
manager  on  a  personal  tour  through  these  Colonies,  secured  the  major  portion.  The  preference  given  us  in 
Canada  has  enabled  us  to  compete  with  the  very  cheap  foreign  goods. 

AYRES  QUAY  BOTTLE  Co.,  AYRES  QUAY  AND  PHOSNIX  WORKS,  SUNDERLAND  ;   Bottle  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  do  a  large  trade  with  Canada,  Portugal,  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  we  have  now  no  trade 
there  at  all  owing  to  the  high  tariff  imposed  on  English  goods,  together  with  the  dumping  of  surplus  stocks  by 
the  foreigner  at  almost  any  price  to  the  injury  of  the  English  manufacturer. 

Australasia  H.  J.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  9  AND  10,  STOCK  ORCHARD  STREET,  HOLLOWAY,  LOSDON,  N.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Bottles,  &c. 

Foreign  competition  has  greatly  injured  trade  in  our  articles  with  the  Colonies.  We  have  special 
experience  with  Australia,  having  formerly  done  a  substantial  trade  in  vials  at  very  little  over  cost  price  (useful 
as  a  "  filling-up  job  ") ;  we  are  now  cut  out  by  Germans.  In  this  case  a  preferential  duty  would  probably  -have 
secured  a  continuance  of  the  trade. 

A.  ALEXANDER  &  Co.,  63,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  every  country  and  more  particularly  of  late  in  Australia,  where  the 
duties  on  bottled  wines  and  spirits  are  much  higher  than  if  shipped  in  bulk.  Our  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Colonies  is  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  being  gradually  taken  by  the  Germans,  Swedes,  and  others  who 
have  lower  freights  and  other  advantages  over  us  in  addition  to  their  system  of  dumping  surplus  produce. 

THE  YORK  GLASS  Co.,  LTD.,  FISHERGATE,  YORK  ;    Manufacturers  of  Flint  and  Bottle  Glass. 

We  give  our  first  attention  to  the  home  trade.  We  formerly  did  a  moderate  foreign  trade  with  some  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  also  with  some  of  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  but  this  trade  has  now  shrunk  to 
very  small  dimensions.  We  also  formerly  did  a  very  fair  Colonial  trade  with  India  and  Australia,  and  we  still 
do  a  fair  trade  with  South  Africa.  Trade  with  other  Colonies,  especially  with  Australia,  has  considerably  declined 
,  during  the  last  20  years.  In  the  case  of  Australia  the  tariff  has  certainly  been  a  hindrance  to  the  export  of 
our  goods  to  that  Colony,  as  letters  from  customers  have  shown.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  say  that  the  decrease 
in  our  export  trade  is  actually  due  to  hostile  tariffs,  but  we  feel  satisfied  it  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  causes. 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  foreign  glassware  is  being  sold  in  British  Colonies  in  increasing  quantities. 

M.  TURNBULL,  COHNHILL  GLASS  WORKS,  SOUTHWICK,  SUNDERLAND  ;  Flint  Glass  Manufacturer. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  all  foreign  countries,  particularly  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  also 
U.S.A.  We  are  undersold  by  U.S.A.,  particularly  in  Australia.  In  Colonies  where  preference  is  given  to 

,  __  British  goods,  the  tendency  is  for  an  improvement  in  trade. 
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SOWERBY'S  ELLISON  GLASS  WORKS,  LTD.,  GATESHEAD  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  all  foreign  countries,  particularly  Russia,  Germany  and  France1,  also  the 
U.S.A.  In  the  Colonies  we  are  undersold  by  the  U.S.A.,  particularly  in  Australia. 

FIRM  No.  2,092.     Manufacturers  of  Pressed  Glass  Tableware. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  all  foreign  countries,  particularly  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
and  the  U.S.A.  In  the  Colonies  we  are  undersold  by  the  U.S>,  particularly  in  Australia. 

FIRM  No.  6,598.     Plate  Glass  Bevellers,  Silverers,  &c. 

Our  export  trade  being  entirely  Colonial,  we  have  not  suffered,  except  to  a  small  extent,  by  the  tariff 
for  New  South  Wales  being  higher  since  the  Federation  was  formed.  In  the  Colonies  we  find  the  foreign 
competition  very  keen,  but  we  deal  with  it  from  our  own  factory  in  Belgium.  In  addition  to  the  shorter  hours 
worked,  the  higher  wages,  the  less  work  done  by  the  men,  and  the  excessive  local  taxation  here  as  compared 
with  foreign  countries,  we  find  the  cheaper  freights  from  Antwerp  often  turn  the  scale.  We  are  now  negotiatiiu; 
for  a  large  order,  and  we  fear  that  the  cheaper  freight  will  cause  the  order  to  be  placed  in  Belgium  inMeml 
of  in  England. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

GRACE   BKOS.,  04,   HASIMIIIALL  STREET,   LONDON.   K.C.  ;    China  and  Glass  Merchants.  -<<TQ 

We  import  glass  from  Belgium  and  export  china  and  glims  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  All  our  exports 
are  directed  to  Australia. 

FIRM  No.  2,871.      .Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

Our  export  trade  to  all  foreign  countries  has  suffered,  particularly  to  the  U.S.A.,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
France.  In  the  Colonies  we  are  undersold  by  the  U.S.A.  and  Germany,  especially  in  Australia. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.,  110,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.G.  ;    Exporters  of 
Glass,  Earthenware,  &c.,  &c.,  to  New  Zealand. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  is  in  reusing  slightly,  chiefly  in  glass,  earthenware, 
dress  goods,  wire,  &c.  The  reason  is  the  cheapness  of  the  goods  and  the  pushfulness  of  the  German  traveller, 
and  cutting  of  prices. 

FIRM  No.  10,332.     Buying  Agents  for  Glass,  &c. 

If  all  our  Colonial  Empire  except  India  were  to  agree  to  raise  tariffs  against  Continental  countries  and 
the  U.S.A.,  India  would  at  once  become  the  great  dumping  ground  of  said  foreign  countries,  and  British  trade 
with  India  would  dwindle  away. 

E.  WOODHAM  &  Co.,  169-171,  HANBURY  STREET,  MILE  END,  E.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Medical  and  Perfumery  *** 

Bottles. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  to  a  very  great  and  increasing  extent,  and  we  have  lost  a  considerable 
quantity  of  orders  up  to  and  including  the  present  year  for  export  to  our  Colonies  and  India,  not  being  able 
to  compete  witli  prices  at  which  our  goods  can  be  obtained  from  abroad.  Agents  in  England  buy  glass  bottles 
abroad  and  ship  to  our  Colonies  at  prices  from  15  %,  and  on  some  bottles  20  %,  less  than  English  manufactured 
bottles  could  be  supplied  for. 

FIRM  No.  10,332.     Buying  Agents  for  Glass.   Iron  and  Steel  and  Tmplatcs. 

Nearly  all  our  shipments  of  window  glass,  rough  plate  and  coloured  glass,  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods, 
.sheets,  plates,  beads,  bangles  are  from  Belgium,  Germany  or  Austria.  Polished  plate  glass,  silvered  plate  glass, 
solid  lenses,  we  ship  only  from  British  works.  We  only  ship  to  India. 

A.  M.  ALLAN  &  Co.,  FORTH  GLASS  WORKS,  FIBHILL,  GLASGOW  ;   Manufacturers  of.  Table  Glass. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  from  tariffs  in  all  foreign  countries,  in  particular  India  and  Burmah 
Germany  has  captured  all  the  trade  we  used  to  do  with  Burmah,  India  and  the  Colonies.  With  regard  to 
foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  our  experience  is  that  we  arc  undersold  in  home  trade  in  all  our  articles 
of  manufacture,  compelling  us  to  purchase  instead  of  manufacture.  .  __ 
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(E)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  PROTECTED  MARKETS. 

Question  1  (FORM  I.)  and  Question  12  (FORM  VIII.) :— Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent,  uear*  b,,  fonifn 

the  operation  o/  the  tariff  of  any  count.ry  ?     Have  the  trades  similar  to  yours  in  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium  ComDetition 

Uterforag*  countries  made  an;/  inroads  on  an,/  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied  from  the  United  Kinqdmn  in  Neutral 

in  any  branch  of  business  in  which  you  are  en/joyed  ?  '  and  protected 

CLARKE'S  PYRAMID  &  FAIRY  LIGHT  Co.,  LTD.,  CKICKLEWOOD,  LONDON,  N.W.  ;  Lamp  Manufacturers. 

Our  sale  of  cut-glass  ware,  to  the  value  of  £1,500  in  one  year,  was  quite  wiped  out  through  German   The  Continent 
manufacturers  obtaining  and  copying  our  patterns,  and  selling  the  imitation  goods  in  Germany  at  half  our  net 
price,  and  considerably  under  the  actual  cost  price  of  manufacture. 

ALFRED  ARCULUS  &  Co.,   295,  BROAD   STREET,    BIRMINGHAM;  Manufacturers  of  Glass   for  LiahtiiiL'    md 
Silversmiths   Trade. 

We  did  a  considerable  trade  with  Hamburg  until  it  entered  the  Zollverein  some  years  ago,  and  from 

time  it  has  dwindled  down  till  at  present  it  is  nil.     Competition  is^great,  and  it  extends  to  the  export 

rom here  of  foreign-made  articles  m  the  place  of  home  manufactures,  the  prices  specified  by  Colonial  importers 

for  their  orders  bemg  often  too  low  to  permit  of  English-made  goods  being  supplied.    A  good  deal  of  the  glass  1 7R 

exported  under  the  head  of  flint-glass  manufactures  is  really  of  foreign  make.  *** 

FIRMS  No.  3,288  AND  5,697.     Manufacturers  of  Bottles. 

VVe  formerly  exported  glass  bottles  to  Sweden  and  Germany,  but  in  recent  years  we  have  been  unable 

to  export  any  glass  bottles  to  these  countries  on  account  of  high  tariffs.     In  consequence  of  the  foreigners 

dumping  large  quantities  of  their  surplus  make  of  glass  bottles  into  our  Colonies,  they  keep  the  Colonial  market* 

n  an  unsettled  condition      The  foreign  import  duties  on  our  bottles  average  from  Swrien  20%    Germany 

J%  ;  on  white  or  pale  glass,  Germany  40  %,  France  30  %,  U.S.A.  80  %. 

E.  H.  BRANSCOMB,  1,  UPPER  WEBSTER  STREET  GLASS  WORKS,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM  ;    Glass  Manufacturers. 

The  exports  of  table  glass  and  Eureka  gauge-glasses  have  suffered  inasmuch  as  tariffs  are  prohibitive. 
FIRM  No.  5,641.     MANUFACTURERS  OF  TABLE  GLASS,  LAMP  GLASSES  AND  BOTTLEB. 

We  have  had  little  or  no  demand  for  export.  Our  experience  indicates  that  a  large  amount  of  so-called 
British  export,,!  ,,lass  ,s  nothing  but  German  stuff  r,.-shipi,,d.  A  Slasse,,Ue,-  showed  ,ne  some  water  tu^s 
wind,  he  was  jus,  touching  with  his  wheel  and  which  were  for  export.  presumably  as  English  make  When*! 
pointed  out  that  some  were  already  broken,  he  said  it  did  not  matter,  they  were  all  to  be  packed 
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R.  MATIIKNVS,  :il.  ASDHKU "s  ROAD,  CROYDON,  SURREY  ;    General  (ilass  Merchants. 

I  do  not  export,  but  I  know  several  instances  where  the  foreigners  have  captured  large  orders  fur  fancy 
glass  work  at  ridiculously  low  price's,  especially  in  glass  for  ship  furniture. 

PERBIRA  DB  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Glass  Merchants. 

British  glass  has  Ix-cn  ousted  by  Continental  almost  entirely.  In  Portugal  high  protective  duties  have 
quite  killed  the  importation  of  various  English  commodities  and  fostered  the  establishment  of  local  factories. 
Industries  which  within  the  last  L'O  years  have  started  under  the  protection  of  high  duties  have  stopped  entirely 
,,r  much  diminished  our  exports.  '  Several  technical  trades  (such  as  glass-making)  have  proved  failures  owing 
to  bad  management  and  unskilful  labour. 

JOHN  WALSH  WALSH,  SOHO  AND  VKST\  CLASS  WORKS,  LODGE  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Glass 

for  Table,  Lighting  and  Silversmiths'  Work. 

This  is  really  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Given  our  proper  export  trade  as  it  existed  25  years  ago  we  should 
get  a  fair  share  of  manufa-ture  to  combat  imports  taken  from  us  in  the  home  market.  U.S.A.  was  a  1, 
and  growing  customer  until  the  McKinley  tariff  strangled  the  trade  with  its  60  %  duty.  The  same  may  lie  said 
of  Germany  and  the  Continental  markets  generally.  Buyers  tell  our  travellers  that  they  would  gladly  buy 
our  goods  but  for  the  prohibitive  tariffs.  There  is  a  desire  for  English  goods  in  the  countries,  but  they  cannot 
be  supplied  under  existing  arrangements.  This,  then,  throws  the  native  manufacturer  entirely  upon  the  home 
markets  ;  consequently,  the  little  business  to  be  done  is  competed  for  by  the  home  manufacturers  at  a  ruinous 
rate  for  all.  We  are  actually  such  keen  competitors  amongst  ourselves  that  we  are  likely  in  time  to  strangle 
one  another.  In  addition  to  this,  we  know  as  a  fact  that  foreign  agents  (in  London  particularly)  buy  up  samples 
of  English  manufacturers'  new  designs  and  send  them  on  the  Continent  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  copied, 
and  almost  in  every  instance  when  the  goods  are  sent  into  this  country  they  are  of  so  inferior  quality  that  they 
spoil  the  native  production.  The  Colonies  prefer  taking  goods  of  English  manufacture  and  design,  and  therefore 
should  be  good  customers  ;  but  here  the  foreigner  steps  in  with  his  cheap  copies  of  our  manufacture. 

FIRM  No.  6,529.    Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass  and  Lamp  Shades. 

Our  trade  with  the  U.S.A.  prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  was  of  considerable  advantage  to  us.  It  is  now 
almost  extinct,  and  we  have  lost  nearly  all  our  export  trade  to  other  countries.  Our  total  exports  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  years  1892  and  1902  were  as  follows :— 1892,  £2,289  8s.  6d  ;  and  1902,  £627  3s.  5d. 
Protected  countries  export  to  the  Colonies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  afford  to  do. 

THOMAS   WEBB   &   SONS,  LTD.,  DENNIS   GLASS  WORKS,  STOURBRIDGE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass  and 
Glass  for  Mounting  in  Silver,  &c. 

As  to  foreign  competition  in  foreign  markets,  as  our  trade  is  principally  a  home  trade  we  cannot  give 
much  information  on  this  point.  Our  trade  with  U.S.A.  (our  principal  foreign  customer)  has  mainly  suffered 
through  their  high  tariff  (60%),  which  has  practically  shut  out  our  cut  glass  and  fostered  the  manufacture 
of  it  in  that  country.  We  are  also  gradually  being  squeezed  out  of  the  Continental  countries  where  we  formerly 
sold  good  glass  for  the  same  reason.  The  business  we  now  do  is  confined  to  the  very  highest  class  of  goods, 
in  which  the  American  workmen  cannot  compete  with  us,  and  in  fancy  and  ornamental  glass,  which  they 
have  not  yet  attempted.  Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  practically  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

FniM  No.  10,363.     Glass,  &c.,  Merchants. 

Large  quantities  of  English  glass,  china  and  earthenware  were  sent  to  U.S.A.,  France,  Russia  and  Germany, 
but  tariffs  have  reduced  them  60  %,  and  every  year  the  total  is  decreasing,  despite  additional  energy.  A  tariff 
encourages  a  manufacturer  to  spend  money  in  experimenting  and  enlarging  his  works  and  gives  him  the  moral 
advantage  of  feeling  himself  secure.  We  have  a  wide  circle  of  manufa  luring  friends,  but  very  few  are 
expanding  ;  90  %  are  not  running  works  to  full  capacity.  We  only  have  to  wait  2  weeks  for  goods  from  English 
works,  but  2  to  6  months  from  Continental,  because  they  are  always  full  of  orders  for  England. 

STEVENS  &  WILLIAMS,  BRIERLEY  HILL  GLASS  WORKS,  NEAR  STOURBRIDGE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass, 
Flower  Vases,  Toilet  Bottles,  &c. 

Foreign  countries  have  made  inroads  on  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  a  serious  degree  through  the  lower  cost  of  production  and  increased  hours  of  labour  ;  the  foreign 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  produce  copies  of  our  particular  patterns  and  take  orders  for  goods 
previously  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  has  to  a  large  extent  been  the 
cause  of  the  decay  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  apparent  in  the  glass-making  centres  of  England  and 
Wales.  Our  export  trade  with  U.S.A.  has  suffered  very  much  in  the  regular  lines  of  plain,  cut,  and  decorative 
table  glass  since  the  tariff  was  increased  to  60%,  our  only  dependable  trade  with  U.S.A.  being  for  our  newest 
and  most  elaborate  designs,  which  are  frequently  bought  only  for  reproducing  on  the  Continent.  This  has  been 
a  very  serious  matter  for  the  better  class  of  the  English  glass  trade.  On  the  Continent  we  are  almost  entirely 
shut  out  by  their  own  cheaper  productions  rather  than  by  their  tariffs,  our  orders  from  these  consist  ing  mainly 
of  specialities.  With  regard  to  other  foreign  trade,  we  find  the  same  difficulties  which  arc  increased  by  the 
tariffs. 

HENRY  G.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  STOURBRIDGE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Table 
Glass,  Shades,  Electroliers,  &c. 

In  U.S.A.  a  fe\\  years  ago  l>clore  the  increased  tariff  and  until  the  last  three  years  we  did  an  extensive 
trade,  but  owing  to  the  high  tariff  of  60%  we  are  entirely  debarred  from  that  market.  Our  customers  are 
pleased  to  buy  samples,  which  are  never  repeated  but  copied  by  the  manufacturers  in  that  country.  Owing  to 
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the  German,  Belgian  and  Austrian  glass  being  dumped  into  the  Colonies  as  it  is  in  this  country,  our  trade  with  181 

the  Colonies  lias  been  filched  from  us  in  that  way.  Foreign  countries  have  taken  all  the  legitimate  home  trade  : 
they  have  dumped  their  goods  into  all  our  Colonies,  and  their  high  tariffs  have  absolutely  closed  our  trade  with 
themselves. 

GREENER  &  Co.,  WEAK  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  MILLFIELD,  SUNDERLAND  ;    Manufacturers  of  Pressed  Glass. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  all  foreign  countries,  particularly  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  the 
U.S.A.  We  are  undersold  by  U.S.A.,  particularly  in  Australian  Colonies,  where  preference  is  given  to  British 
goods  ;  the  tendency  is  for  an  improvement  in  our  trade. 

CORRY  &  Co.,  LIMITED,  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.G.;    Importers  of  Glassware,  &e. 

As  instances  of  loss  of  foreign  markets  through  tariffs  we  would  name  U.S.A.,  Germany  and  France. 
Many  of  our  articles  made  in  England  would  be  taken  by  the  above  countries  were  it  not  for  the  high  tariffs. 
Tliis  applies  to  a  less  extent  to  our  Colonies  generally.  Our  experience  of  foreign  tariffs  is  that  they  restrict 
the  exportation  of  our  goods.  At  the  same  time,  unless  a  system  of  free  labour  is  introduced  in  this  country 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  trade  unions  swept  away  so  that  men  can  work  longer  hours  if  they  wish  and  the  best 
men  can  be  brought  to  the  front,  there  is  very  little  hope  for  any  material  increase  in  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  tariffs  or  no  tariffs. 

1H 

HURTLES,  TATE  &  Co.,    POLAND  STREET,  OLDHAM  ROAD,  MANCHESTER  ;    Flint   Glass   Manufacturers. 

Some  years  ago  we  sold  fair  quantities  of  a  coloured  glass  vase  at  2s.  a  dozen,  delivered  in 
Liverpool,  less  5%.  This  enabled  us  to  sell  to  a  large  buyer  in  New  York  who  runs  10-cent  bazaars — that  is, 
shops  who  sell  every  article  at  10  cents.  At  that  time  the  U.S.A.  duty  was  40%.  'As  soon  as  the  duty  was 
advanced  to  60%  that  trade  stopped,  because  there  was  not  margin  enough  between  our  price  and  freight  and 
60%  duty. 

H.  F.  MAHLOW,    28,    AYLESBURY  STREET,  CLERKENWELL,    LONDON,    B.C.;    Barometer    and    Thermometer 

Maker,  &c. 

25  years  ago  I  used  to  make  a  quantity  of  goods  which  went  to  U.S.A.,  but  that  is  not  so  now.  Foreign 
competition  is  not  so  bad  in  the  Colonies  as  here. 

FIRM  No.  3,000.     Manufacturers  of  Bottles. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  in  recent  years  in  U.S.A.  owing  to  the  high  tariffs.  U.S.A.  and  the  Continent 
can  deliver  bottles  much  cheaper  in  Canada  than  we  can  ;  and  the  Continent  can  beat  us  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  What  we  want  is  free  trade  with  our  Colonies.  We  believe  Germany  can  supply  glass  bottles 

to  most  parts  of  the  world  (our  Colonies  included)  at  less  than  we  can  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  get  cheaper  ^  oo 

labour,  subsidies  on  their  goods,  and  cheaper  freights.     The  U.S.A.  also  compete  severely  in  Canada,  owing  loo 

to  our  being  further  away  and  the  extent  of  the  Canadian  duty  on  our  goods,  although  relieved  by  a  rebate 
of  33%. 

ROBERT  PAUL,  CAMLACHIE,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturer  of  Bottles. 

I  have  stopped  doing  any  trade  with  U.S.A.  The  foreign  import  duties  on  our  bottles  average  from 
Sweden  20%,  Germany  20%.  Then  duties  on  white  or  pale  glass  40%,  France  30%,  Switzerland  30%,  U.S.A. 
80%.  In  consequence  of  the  foreigners  dumping  large  quantities  of  their  surplus  make  of  glass  bottles  into 
our  Colonies  they  keep  the  Colonial  markets  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

WOODALL  &  SON,  10,  GREAT  HAMPTON  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM  ;    Glass  Manufacturers. 

Foreigners  have  captured  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  trade  in  U.S.A.,  South  America,  Australia,  Africa,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Board  of  Trade  Returns  are  misleading,  as  the  greater  part  figuring  as  exports 
have  been  imported  first.  WTe  know  that,  because  there  are  not  sufficient  men  in  work  in  England  to  produce 
anything  like  the  amount  mentioned  as  exports,  even  if  the  whole  lot  were  exported  ;  and  against  that  we 
should  say  that  nine-tenths  of  all  glass  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  sold  at  home. 

THE  BRITISH  SYPHON  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  2,  GRESHAM  BUILDINGS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  GUILDHALL,  B.C.  J84 

The  only  export  trade  which  can  be  done  is  with  our  own  Colonies  and  other  countries  in  which  syphons 
are  not  made.  The  two  largest  markets  outside  the  home  market  here  are  France  and  U.S.A.  In  both  these 
countries  English  syphons  are  entirely  shut  out  because  of  the  prohibitive  duty ;  France  and  U.S.A.  can,  however, 
export  their  goods  here,  and  therefore  have  two  markets  to  our  one. 

FIRM  No.  2,777.     Manufacturers  of  Glass  and  Lighthouse  Apparatus. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  to  the  U.S. A.,  where  we  formerly  had  a  considerable  trade  in  sheet  glass 
and  rolled  glass  of  different  kinds.  This  trade  was  practically  extinguished  between  the  years  1888  and  1898 
by  the  growth  of  American  manufacturers'  competition  under  the  protection  of  their  high  tariff. 

T.  WEBB  &  CORBETT,  LIMITED,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE  ;    Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Our  U.S.A.  trade  has  been  practically  killed  by  the  McKinley  tariff  ;  quite  80%  of  the  trade  has  been  lost. 
We  used  to  make  specialities  for  U.S.A.  market.  The  Colonial  trade  is  nearly  monopolised  by  foreigners. 

There  are  other  replies  of  similar  character  from  firms  who  do  not  wish  the  source  of  their  information 
disclosed. 
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(K)  SutioESTED  REDUCTION  OF  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  S  (  KORM  I.)  :  —  What  amount  of  reduction  of  the,  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  C»IH/>I/I; 
irilhin  that  run  lit  ri/  irith  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 
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The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  a  great  variety  of  opinions.  They  may  be  summarised  roughly 
as  follows  :  — 

United  States.  —  The  entire  removal  of  present  duties  which  in  the  cases  of  many  kinds  of  glass  are  named 
as  00  °o,  is  spoken  of  by  many  as  necessary  to  recover  the  lost  British  trade.  Other  firms  indicate  that  a 
reduction  by  one-half  or  even  25  %  would  be  of  use. 

The  Continent.  —  In  regard  to  Continental  tariffs  the  two  opinions  following  may  be  quoted  :  — 
MOORE,  NETTLEFOLD  &  Co.,  FACTORY  ROAD,   NORTH  WOOLWICH  ;   Manufacturers  of  Dark  Glass  Bottles. 

If  the  German  tariff  were  taken  off  altogether  we  could,  with  time  and  much  sacrifice,  hurt  them,  and 
bring  them  to  reason  ;  but  what  we  want  is  a  tariff  exactly  corresponding  to  theirs  to  be  at  once  put  upon 
their  imports,  so  that  we  should  be  put  upon  a  level  footing  with  them  at  once.  In  this  way  we  should  at  once 
recover  our  market,  and  they  would  lose  the  ground  they  have  been  gradually  gaining  during  the  last  30  years. 

JOHN  WALSH  WALSH,  SOHO  AND  VESTA  GLASS  WORKS,  LODOE  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM  ;   Manufacturer  of  Table 
Glass,  Glass  for  Lighting  Purposes  and  Silversmiths'  Work. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  on  wine  glasses,  decanters,  tumblers,  spirit,  cruet  and  toilet  bottles,  fancy 
glass  vases,  shades,  glass  for  silversmiths'  use,  &c.,  imposed  by  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden  and  France,  we  only 
pay  to  port,  and  therefore  do  not  know  their  import  duties,  but  we  are  informed  by  our  agents  that  a  50  % 
reduction  on  present  duty  is  necessary.  The  U.S.  A.  duty  of  60  %  on  articles  mentioned  above  should  be  reduced 
one-half. 

CLARKE'S  PYRAMID   &    FAIRY  LIGHT  Co.,    LTD..  CRICKLEWOOD,  LONDON,  N.W.     Lamp  Manufacturers. 

The  duties  vary  from  5  %  in  Holland  and  about  10  %  in  Germany  up  to  about  25  %  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Our  goods,  being  specialities,  are  not  excluded  by  reason  of  the  duty  aione,  and  even  a  total  removal  of  those 
duties  which  do  not  exceed  10  %  would  not  very  greatly  increase  the  sales.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  tariffs, 
notably  those  of  Russia  and  the  U.S.A.,  which  run  up  to  as  much  as  25  %  to  60  %,  we  should  undoubtedly  do 
more  business  if  these  duties  were  reduced  by  one-half. 

FIKM  No.  6,504.     Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

The  Victoria  market  (Australia)  was  suddenly  and  almost  absolutely  closed  to  us  some  years  ago  by 
Ilii'  tariff.  The  U.S.  market  is  also  closed.  The  European  markets  are  partially  accessible  merely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  can  make  some  special  goods  better  and  cheaper  than  they  can,  but  of  course  a  few  lines  like 
t  his  are  nothing  to  run  a  big  factory  on.  In  the  Colonies  the  tariff  operates  against  us  to  the  point  of  exclusion 
or  thereabouts,  at  the  same  time  the  lower  cost  of  production  and  lower  freights  enable  foreigners  to  sell  in 
spite  of  the  tariffs.  The  Colonies  also  act  to  some  extent  as  a  sort  of  relief  dumping  ground  when  the  English 
market  is  full  up. 

FIRM  No.  4,561.    Manufacturer  of  Glass  Bottles. 

For  over  20  years  I  did  a  good  trade  in  glass  bottles  in  Australia,  principally  Queensland,  but  since  the 
Federation  the  Australians  have  raised  their  tariffs  to  such  an  extent  that  my  Australian  customers,  although 
preferring  my  bottles,  which  are  made  in  Yorkshire,  and  much  superior  to  Colonial  make,  will  not  pay  the 
increased  price  caused  by  their  tariff  and  have  to  be  content  with  the  inferior  Colonial  make.  My  trade  in 
that  quarter  is  therefore  ruined  by  Colonial  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  5,599.     Stained  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Stained  glass  windows  arc  taxed  in  U.S.A.  45  "„.  In  Canada  present  duty  is  30  "0  less  preference  of 
10  %,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  Germany. 
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(G)  EMPLOYMENT. 


10  (FORM  VIII.):  —  Taking  1903  as  an  f.rnnt/>!i',  run  i/<m  i/ii-i  a  HI/  /Hiiiinilars  and  figures  as 
to  the  loss  of  employment  in  your  establishment  due  to  the  in<  [mitdtinn  of  goods  you  could  hare  manufactured? 

Most  of  the  firms  answering  this  question  do  not,  for  obvious  trade  reasons,  desire  their  names  disclosed. 
In  a  few  cases  "  no  loss  of  employment  "  is  recorded.  Other  replies  are  of  the  following  nature  :  — 

"  We  have  been  working  half  time  and  in  many  cases  less  than  half  time  owing  to  slackness,  and  we  have 
a  system  of  dividing  the  work  by  which  we  never  get  full  time  —  from  (i  to  7  shifts  per  week  at  8  hours  per 
shift,  from  48  to  56  hours  per  week.  It  is  many  years  since  we  worked  a  full  week.  A  considerable  number 
of  our  members  arc  wholly  out  of  employment  by  a  decline  in  our  trade  owing  to  foreign  competition.  Lack 
<it  employment  has  caused  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  members  to  leave  our  trade  and  go  and  do  general 
labouring  work,  and  we  have  many  on  superannuated  allowance  that  are  able  to  work  at  the  trade  if  they  get 
it.  but  they  are  not  able  to  do  general  labouring  work.'' 


Replies  to  Forms. 

"The  loss  of  employment  is  very  great  and  has  caused  us  to  discharge  during  1903  about  a  do/.en glass-  189 

makers,  and  those  retained  are  not  working  full  time." 

"It  has  been  a  general  slaughter  for  20  years,  first  of  one  branch  and  then  another." 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  importation  into  this  country  of  foreign  bevelled  and  silvered  plate  glass  during 
the  year  1903,  I  should  have  sold  during  that  year  and  since  double  the  value  of  goods  which  1  could  have 
made,  and  also  employed  double  the  number  of  men,  because  several  large  cabinetmakers  whom  I  formerly 
supplied  now  obtain  the  bevelled  and  silvered  plate  glass  which  they  require  direct  from  the  Continent." 

"  We  employ  on  an  average  40  men  and  8  boys  ;   4  years  ago  we  employed  alxnit  double.' ' 
"7  years  ago  I  employed  thrc:'  times  as  many  hands  as  I  do  now." 

"  Owing  to  our  goods  being  displaced  by  foreign-made  we  had  to  discharge  70  hands  earning  on  an  average 
24s.  lOd.  per  week,  making  a  loss  in  wages  of  £4,519  13s.  4d.  per  annum." 

"  Our  trade  in  bottles  with  the  exporters  of  ale  and  stout  from  Liverpool  was  reduced  quite  50  % 
below  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  through  our  customers  buying  their  requirements  from  the  C'ontinent 
(( lermany  principally)." 

"  We  lost  contracts  for  roughly  40,000  gross  of  bottles  owing  to  the  dumping  of  Continental 
manufacturers.  Had  we  obtained  these  contracts  it  would  have  given  work  to  about  twice  as  many  men  as 
«e  were  able  to  employ,  and  at  remunerative  wages." 

"The  loss  of  employment  has  been  considerable,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  purchase  foreign- made  goods 
at,  in  many  cases,  half  the  price  it  would  cost  us  to  manufacture  them,  therefore  our  factory  is  only  one-fourth 
employed." 

"  We  are  unable  to  furnish  any  reliable  figures  as  to  the  loss  of  employment  due  to  the  importation  of 
goods  we  could  have  manufactured,  but  we  fully  believe  that  with  our  present  plant  we  could  have  produced 
considerably  over  double  our  trade  for  1903." 

"  Our  men  have  been  working  three  shifts  or  turns  per  week,  earnings  25s.  per  week,  whereas  before  the 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  glassware  they  worked  6  and  7  turns,  earning  48s.  to  55s.  per  week.  The 
above  refers  to  men  who  are  at  present  employed.  We  have  plant  lying  dormant  that  might  supply  work  for 
three  times  the  number  of  men  we  at  present  employ.  Boys  are  rarely  indentured  to  this  trade  (the  pressed 
glass  trade)  as  the  prospect  of  earning  good  wages  is  absent,  while  the  men's  Union  is  very  strict  in  enforcing 
that  a  boy  must  be  indentured  for  5  years,  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  16  years." 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  particulars  or  figures  as  to  loss  of  employment  due  to  the  importation  of  goods  191 

we  eould  have  manufactured,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  the  duties  we  suggest  were  in  force  we  should 
be  able  to  find  employment  for  50  %  more  skilled  workmen  than  at  present,  and  all  those  now  at  work 
would  be  more  fully  engaged.  The  wages  paid  in  1903  amount  to  nearly  £2,000  less  than  was  the  case  5  years 
ago,  although  there  has  been  no  lowering  in  the  rate  of  wages  to  any  class  of  workpeople.  Owing  to  foreign 
imports  and  the  consequent  cutting  of  prices  to  enable  us  to  retain  any  business,  we  are  making  no  profit  at 
all  and  have  paid  no  dividend  on  our  ordinary  shares  for  the  past  3  years." 

"We  discharged  38  men  and  16  boys  on  account  of  slackness  of  trade." 

PRESSED  GLASSMAKERS'  SOCIETY,  16,  SALTWELL  ROAD,  GATESHEAD. 

We  have  been  working  half  time  and  in  many  cases  less  than  half  time  owing  to  slackness.  We  have 
a  system  of  dividing  the  work  by  which  we  never  get  full  time.  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  we  worked  a  full 
week.  During  the  last  5  y?ars  about  36%  of  our  members  have  been  unemployed,  chiefly  from  December 
to  June.  Decline  in  trade  owing  to  foreign  competition  has  thrown  a  considerable  number  of  our  members 
wholly  out  of  employment.  A  very  large  percentage  of  our  members  have  left  our  trade  and  gone  out  as  general 
labourers,  and  we  have  many  on  superannuation  allowance  that  are  able  to  work  at  the  trade  if  they  get  it, 
hut  they  are  not  able  to  do  general  labouring  work. 

GLASS  BOTTI.KMAK mis'  TRADE  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  OF  BRISTOL,  84,  DAY'S  ROAD,  BARTON  HILL,  BRISTOL.  JQO 

The  flooding  of  the  British  markets  with  German  bottles  ha/  affected  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
our  trade,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  working  hours,  we  holding  that  50  hours  per  week  is  too  long  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  our  calling,  and  on  several  occasions  have  tried  to  get  the  hours  reduced,  and  the 
employers  have  acknowledged  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  in  the  matter,  but  always  asked  us  to  bear 
in  mind  foreign  competition  which  we  know  exists.  Whether  the  mineral  water  trade  [is  good  or  bad 
depends  largely  upon  whether  it  is  a  bright  warm  summer  or  not,  as  there  is  little  or  no  foreign  competition 
in  this  class  of  work.  From  beginning  of  August  to  end  of  September  our  men  worked  42J  hours  per  week, 
from  then  to  end  of  November,  2  weeks  out  of  every  3  were  worked  (4'J.1,  hours  per  week).  When  trade  is  bad 
and  a  furnace  has  to  l>e  put  down  the  work  is  shared. 

GLASS  HOTTLBMAKERS'  SOCIETY,  31,  MONTEITH  STREET,  BRIDOETON,  GLASCOU. 

About  one-half  of  our  members  were  idle  for  6  or  7  months  last  year.  One  of  the  factories  had  to 
go  on  only  5  days — they  employ  about  50  men  and  boys.  Foreign  competition  is  the  whole  cause  of  our  men 
being  idle.  Our  employers  cannot  compete  with  them  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  foreigner  can  send  his 
goods  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  home  makers.  The  influx  of  foreign  labour  is  one  of  the  causes 
for  our  men  leaving  this  country.  A  great  number  of  our  men  have  had  to  leave  the  trade  and  go  to  labour 
through  foreign  competition.  A  number  also  have  left  to  go  to  U.S.A.  and  South  Africa.  About  20  of 
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our  members  art-  labouring,  and  sonic  of  them  have  had  to  p>  to  tlir  workhouse,  they  could  not  jjet  Uork  at 
the  trade,  and  our  society  funds  were  too  small  to  support  them.  We  would  lie  very  happy  to  do  anything 
that  would  brin»  the  L'la.->  trade  liacU  to  Scotland,  such  as  it  was  loiiiieily  :  there  weic  Lctwcen  ^4  or  2.r>  bottle 
works  in  Glasgow,  i-mployinj;  about  1,000  men  and  boys  in  1*70.  now  there  are  only  :!  bottle  works,  employing 
about  20o  men  and  boys  altogether. 

.1.  ROBINSON.    LONDONDERRY    GLASS   BOTTLEMAKERS'  SOCIETY,  65,   VICEROY  STREET,   SEAHAM   HARBOUR, 

DVRHVM. 

The  importation  of  foreign-made  bottles  into  British  markets  ha?  affected  the  conditions  of  employment 
with  us.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  our  members  to  be  in  regular  employ- 
ment. German  ami  Swedish  bottle  hands  have  come  to  work  in  British  bottle  factories  to  the  detriment  of 
the  home  workers.  Places  they  have  come  to  principally  are  Portobello,  Alloa,  Glasgow,  and  Silver-town,  London. 
Full  time  is  worked,  but  those  members  without  situations  work  alternate  weeks  with  the  journeymen  who 
have  situations,  that  is  journeymen  share  the  work  with  each  other  when  slackness  takes  place.  A  great 
proportion  of  apprentices  leave  the  trade,  in  which  there  is  no  expansion.  Several  of  our  members  are  working 
at  the  coal  mines  while  others  are  getting  casual  labouring  work  when  and  where  they  can. 

P.  HEPTINSTALL,  NORTH  OP  ENGLAND  GLASS  BOTTLEMAKERS'  SOCIETY,  3,  ABBEY  STREET,  SOUTHWICK-ON- 

WEAR. 

The  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  has  to  a  very  great  extent  affected  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  the  export  beer  trade  ;  all  the  large  export  beer  merchants  now  deal  with  the  foreigner.  This  has  affected 
the  trade  in  our  district  very  considerably,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  lettered  bottle;  made 
in  small  quantities  the  bottle  trade  with  us  would  have  been  a  dead  letter,  although  we  have  equal  furnaces 
to  any  I  have  seen  in  Germany,  and  produce  bottles  at  a  quicker  rate  and  as  cheap.  My  opinion  is  that  if 
put  oil  an  equal  footing  on  the  market  we  can  sell  as  cheap  as  any  country.  Numbers  of  our  members  have 
gone  to  India.  There  are  several  now  in  Australia,  Africa,  U.S.A.  and  Portugal.  There  is  no  work  here. 
There  are  as  many  or  more  men  following  other  employments  as  are  now  following  this  trade.  They  are 
doing  all  kinds  of  work,  shipyard,  pits,  &c.,  in  the  district  and  out  of  the  district. 
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(H)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

QUESTION  15  (FORM  II.) : — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the 
differentiation  in  foreign  countries  oj  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported,  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  other  countries  ? 

General  complaint  is  made  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  British  manufacturers  labour  by  reason 
of  the  cheaper  railway  and  shipping  rates  enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers.  "  Why,"  asks  one  firm,  "  can 
an  American  send  his  goods  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool  and  overland  to  London  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
I  can  from  Manchester  to  London  by  rail  t  "  Another  Manchester  manufacturer  says  his  railway  rate  on  a 
ton  of  polished  plate-glass  to  Grimsby  only  is  more  than  double  the  25s.  per  ton  charged  from  the  Continent  to 
his  Manchester  address.  "  The  high  railway  rates  in  England,"  says  a  firm  of  glass  merchants,  "  often  cause 
us  to  send  orders  abroad."  Other  merchants  say  they  import  goods  from  Germany  and  Austria  direct  into 
the  provinces  at  lower  rates  than  are  charged  on  the  same  class  of  goods  from  London.  Other  details  are 
given  as  follows: — 
THE  BRITISH  SYPHON  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  2,  GRESHAM  BUILDINGS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

The  French  railway  rates  and  general  freights  are  so  arranged  that  by  the  special  import  rate  the  Paris 
manufacturer  can  transport  his  goods  from  Paris  to  our  provincial  towns  cheaper  than  we  can  from  London. 

LAX  &  SHAW,  ALBERT  GLASSWORKS,  HUNSLET,  LEEDS  ;    Manufacturers  of  Bottles,  &c. 

We  have  suffered  because  of  freight  being  less  from  Germany  to  Australia  than  from  London  to  Australia 
BLEASDALU,  LTD.,  23,  COLLIERGATE,  YORK  ;  Importers  of  Chemists'  Sundries,  &c. 

We  cannot  do  an  export  trade  on  account  of  the  heavy  railway  rates  in  the  U.K.  Some  years  ago  we 
tried  to  work  an  Australian  trade  up,  but  the  carriage  from  York  to  London  or  Liverpool  was  more  than  the 
freight  from  London  or  Liverpool  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.  We  had  therefore  to  relinquish  the  trade,  or  work  for 
so  small  a  profit  that  it  did  not  insure  us  against  the  risks  of  bad  debts. 

C.  108. 

Although  the  f.o.b.  price  is,  in  both  cases,  practically  the  same  for  a  certain  class  of  bottle,  yet  these 
bottles  can  be  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Germany,  via  London,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can 
direct  from  London,  because  British  shipping  companies  actually  carry  these  bottles  made  by  Germany  for 
22s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  they  refuse  to  carry  bottles  made  by  British  workmen  in  Britain  for  less  than  42s.  per  ton, 
The  freight  from  Hamburg  to  London  is  about  5s.,  and  the  trans-shipping  charges  about  2s.  Gd.  per  ton,  the 
British  shipping  company  only  receives  about  15s.  per  ton  for  freight  on  Continental  goods  brought  to  New 
Zealand.  Do  not  such  facts  convey  a  serious  menace  to  British  trade  ?  Seven  gross  of  the  class  of  bottles 
referred  to  occupy  a  ton  space,  and  the  f.o.b.  price  both  in  London  and  Hamburg  is  12s.  per  gross,  or  84s.  for 
the  7  gross  ;  the  German  bottle  starts  from  Hamburg  at  12s.,  the  British  from  London  at  12s.,  yet  the  German 
bottle  when  landed  in  Auckland  costs  15s.  2d.,  the  British-made  18s.  per  gross.  Competition  does  not  surely 
necessitate  such  a  wholesale  cutting  down  of  rates,  for  the  through  freight  to  New  Zealand  charged  by  German 


bounty-fed  steamers  is  something  like  45s.  per  ton.  The  only  reason  T  can  giiCHS  at  is  that  rather  than  lose  a. 
little  foreign  custom  they  cany  uomls  ;,f.  these  ridiculously  reduced  prices— surely,  at  best,  ,i  very  short-sighted 
policy.  A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  bottles  imported  into  this  ( 'ninny  were  made  in  Britain,  and  the  shipping 
companies  received  f:>ii-  freights  <m  them  ;  now  foreign  trade,  with  low-freight  rates,  is  steadily  increasing,  while 
British  trade,  with  high-freight  rate-,  is  steadily  decreasing.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  all  the  advantage 
is  to  the  foreigner.  I  have  taken  one  line  of  business  as  an  example,  but  it  dots  not  stand  alone,  as  practically 
all  goods  shipped  from  the  Continent  via  London  are  subject  to  a  like  deduction.  A  preferential  tariff  is  doubt- 
less all-important  to  British  manufacturers,  but  as  freights  now  are  it  will  take  an  enormous  preference— in 
some  cases  over  25  % — to  bring  British  manufacturers  on  a  level  with  the  foreigner.  In  the  proposed 
New  Zealand  preferential  tariff,  no  provision  for  the  protection  of  British-made  jam-jars,  beer,  stout,  medical 
and  other  bottles  has  been  made. 

TBEW  &  SNOW,  09,  BASINGUALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Merchants  dealing  in  Belgian  Glass,  Photographic 

Goods,  &c. 

A  good  deal  of  German  manufactures  are  taken  by  English  shipowners  at  lower  rates  from  Hamburg 
than  from  England,  and  so  orders  are  lost  here. 
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(i)  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  VII.) : — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  Industrial 
in  foreign  countries  give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  Combinations 
and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  ? 

Exporters  of  drugs,  glass  bottles,  glassware  and  druggist  sundries  say  that  the  growth  of  foreign  com- 
binations has  seriously  affected  our  business.  "  German  and  U.S.A.  prices  are  much  lower  than  British, 
apparently  unfairly  so.  We  are  therefore  in  a  great  many  cases  unable  to  compete."  It  is  also  said  by  other 
merchants  that  United  States  combinations  "  are  dumping  their  surplus  here." 

FTRM  No.  10,440.     Glassware,  &c-,  Merchant. 

Combinations  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  seriously  affected  our  business  abroad  as  the 
prices  at  which  they  sell  are  much  lower  than  ours  and  in  many  cases  prevent  us  competing. 

CORRY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.G.  ;   Importers  of  Glassware,  Fancy  China,  &c. 

The  growth  of  combinations  has  compelled  us  to  buy  goods  at  lower  prices  than  they  could  be  made 
at  in  this  country,  and  which  are  sent  here  from  the  U.S.A.  by  way  of  purchasing  our  markets,  and  sadly  inter- 
fere with  our  home  trade.  Better  evidence  of  this  could  be  given  by  exhibiting  the  goods  affected,  which  we 
could  do,  if  asked. 
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(J)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

QUESTIONS  8,  9  AND  11  (FORM  VIII.) : — What  minimum  duties,  if  any,  on  the  articles  imported,  similar 
to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

If  such  duties  were  imposed  ivhat,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (a)  upon  prices  in  the  home  market  ; 
(b)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  ;  (c)  in  reducing  cost  of  production  ;  (d)  in  increasing 
employment  ;  and  (e)  in  increasing  wages  ? 

Do  you  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  your  trade,  special  measures  are  required  to  prevent  the  importation 
nf  foreign  manufactures  below  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin  ;  and,  if  so,  of  what  character  should  such  measures 
be,? 

WILLIAM  SYER,  17,  GREAT  ANCOATS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Looking  Glass  Manufacturer. 

Silvered  plate  glass,  4d.  ;  bevelled  and  silvered  plate  glass,  5d.  ;  polished  plate  glass,  3d.  per  superficial 
foot.  The  average  thickness  of  polished  plate  glass  is  J-inch  and  the  average  weight  4  Ibs.  per  foot.  A  tax 
by  weight  would  be  most  convenient  for  assessment  and  the  collection  of  duty,  since  the  deductions  for  packing, 
&c.,  can  easily  be  estimated.  I  consider  the  assessment  of  duty  by  weight  to  be  a  most  important  innovation. 
One  penny  per  Ib.  at  least  would  be  necessary  to  enable  plate  glass  works  to  be  restarted  in  this  country.  A 
duty  would  increase  the  price,  but  polished  plate  glass  being  a  luxury  and  mostly  used  by  well-to-do  people, 
they  could  afford  to  pay  an  increased  price.  Such  duties  would  secure  greater  continuity  in  the  home  trade, 
and  also  retain  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  in  this  country.  They  would  cause  many  thousands  of  work- 
people to  be  employed  in  this  country  who  are  now  almost  starving.  They  would  cause  a  general  increase 
in  wages  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  trade.  Large  polished  plate  glass  is  more  valuable  per  superficial  foot 
than  small  plates.  The  average  value  may  be  taken  at  between  lid.  and  Is.  per  foot  super.  The  cost  per 
foot  super  to  manufacture  is  the  same  for  both  large  and  small. 

HENRY  BRIQGS  &  Co.,  ANCOATS,  MANCHESTER  ;    Glass  Manufacturers,  Decorators,  Merchants  and  Importers. 
If  a  duty  was  imposed  on  plate  glass  we  do  not  think  it  would  alter  our  position. 


Remedial  Measures 
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201  Rtnwaial  Measure*     JAMES  COPPER  &  SONS,  CITY  GLASS  WORKS,  GLASGOW  ;    Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

The  only  way  to  get  back  the  trade  is  to  put  on  a  duty  sufficient  to  bring  foreign  goods  up  to  the  same 

*  .  value  as  those  of  home  manufacture,  and  so  make  fair  competition  in  our  home  markets.     If  such  duties  were 

**  imposed,  in  our  opinion  there  would  I  e  employment  for  many  men  used  to  the  glass  trudc  who  are  at  present 

unemployed.     What,  we  want  is  a  tariff  here  1<>  enable  us  to  compete  witli  the  foreigners,  and  to  have  a  preference 
in  tin-  ('ninnies  fur  Hiitish-made  goods. 

A.  &  K.  CoriiRAx.  ST.  ROLI.OX  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  GLASGOW  ;   Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass,  &c. 

Thi-  amount  of  duty  to  IK-  imposed  on  foreign  glass  should  )»•  regulated  by  amount  of  duty  imposed 
upon  our  goods. 

BotHe*  FIRM  No.  4,960.     Manufacturers  of  Dark  Glass  Bottles. 

2s.  fxl.  per  gross  on  bottles  measuring  up  to  10  fluid  ozs.  and  30s.  per  ton  on  bottles  measuring  more  than 
10  fluid  ozs.  The  results  would  be  :— (a)  Prices  in  the  home  market  would  not  fall  below  the  cost  of  production 
as  they  do  now  at  times.  (6)  Home  manufacturers  would  have  courage  to  go  ahead  if  relieved  from  the  periodical 
proximity  to  ruin,  and  this  would  ensure  a  constant  supply,  whereas  now  prices  are  ruinously  low  in  bad  times 
through  foreign  dumping,  and  when  the  foreigners'  own  trade  takes  all  their  output  and  they  cease  dumping 

202  hpre  our  own  manufacturers  are  left  in  too  weak  a  position  to  supply  the  market,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  bottles,     (c)  Manufacturers  would  be  able  to  employ  more  hands  ;   and  (d)  this  in  itself  reduces' tin- 
cost  of  production,     (e)  We  do  not  think  the  present  high  rates  could  be  increased  without  further  tariffs   but 
more  constant  employment  would  enable  more  money  to  be    earned.     In  the  interests  not  only  of  our  trade 
but  of  all  trades  in  the  country  that  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes   special 
measures  are  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  below  cost  price  in  the  country  of 
origin.     The  imposition  of  these  duties  would  effect  this,  and  the  duties  mentioned  should  be  minimum  duties 
with  power  to  increase  them  should  experience  prove  them  to  be  inadequate.     We  also  require  from  5  to  10  °/ 
to  counterbalance  the  Factory  Acts,  Sundav  work,  exchange  profit,  the  liberality  of  our  laws,  and  our  heavy 
rents.  * 


renta 

FIRM  No.  2,048.     Bottle  Maker. 


,M  «6S£        I  u?S  ?    °    °'     The  results  would  be:-(«)  Certain  increase  proportionate  to  the 

tax.  (6)  Would  probably  save  the  trade,  (c)  Would  probably  slightly  increase  cost  of  production  (d)  Cer- 
tainly increase  employment ;  and  (e)  increase  wages  also.  To  preserve  the  trade  in  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
foreign  competition  must  be  curtailed  or  regulated  in  some  way. 

FIRM  No.  2,813.     Manufacturers  of  Glass  Bottles. 

203  Glass  bottles  15  %.     (a)  Prices  would  be  raised.     (&)  Manufacturers  could  depend  on  having  free  outlet 

for  their  products,  (c)  With  works  going  without  stoppages,  the  item  of  fixed  charges  would  bl  materially 
reduced,  (d)  The  stoppages  owing  to  want  of  orders  would  not  take  place  as  now.  (e)  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  workmen  would  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  and  that  wages  would  be  increased.  A  duty 
of  15  %  would  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  below  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin  If 
a  countervailing  import  duty  were  placed  on  foreign  bottles  equal  to  their  import  duty  on  our  bottles  it  would 
reduce  the  price  of  Dottles  in  their  country,  and  prevent  them  from  dumping  their  surplus  stocks  here  by  enabling 
us  to  compete  equally  with  them. 

LUDPORD  &  Co.,  46A,  BROOKSBY'S  WALK,  HOMERTON,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;   Bottle  Manufacturers. 

15  to  20  %  on  imports  into  England  of  bottles  would  enable  us  to  compete  better  with  them  Foreigners 
get  their  sand  for  making  the  glass  for  nothing,  and  their  fuel  comes  out  cheaper  than  ours  It  would  mean 
a  very  large  percentage  A  10  %  import  duty  on  glass  bottles  would  do  a  little  good,  but  25  %  would  be  necessary 
on  certain  bottles,  (a)  It  would  not  make  very  much  difference  on  prices  in  the  home  market,  and  would  make 
absolutely  no  difference  to  the  public,  as  patent  medicines  remain  practically  the  same  price,  although  bottles 
are  cheaper  now  (6)  More  orders  would  be  placed  at  home.  Most  houses  would  prefer  to  support  home 
industries  at  equal  prices  to  foreign,  (r)  Cost  of  production  could  not  be  reduced,  (d)  It  would  mean  a  very 

_-,  larf  increase  in  employment,     (e)  Wages  to  men  are  at  present  very  good,  averaging  from  £2  5s.  to  £3  5s 

and  more.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  glass  trade  is  to  be  kept  going  that  special  measures  be  taken  to 
protect  home .  manufacturers.  A  fair  duty  should  be  established  as  promptly  as  possible.  At  present  we  cannot 
send,  bottles  to  the  Continent,  but  we  might  do  so  if  protected. 

FIRM  No.  3,000.     Manufacturers  of  Bottles. 

Glass  bottles  10  to  15  %.     (a)  It  might  increase  prices  slightly  in  the  home  market  ;    but  (b)  it  would 

le  more  regular  employment  for  our  people  ;  (c)  and,  of  course,  this  would  consequently  enable  us  to  manu- 

nW1^6  *  !W  q\anftlty  an<?  effect  a  savin,g  °?  "tending  expenses.      (d)  By  keeping  all  our  apprentices  em- 

ployed  and  full  work  for  our  journeymen,  who  have  only  had  partial  employment  for  some  months.     (e)  The 

OOBl  in  wages  might  be  sightly  increased,  but  we  could  afford  this  if  our  workpeople  had  regular  work   and  we 

w«e  enabled  to  hnd  full  employment  for  our  furnaces  and  plant.     In  the  interests  of  our  trad,-  some^Sdal 

ncasure*  are  required  to  prevent  the  foreigner  dumping  his  goods,  and  this  could  be  accomplished  by  mulcting 

"  '""If    P  duty.  an<j  giving  us  reciprocal  trade  with  our  Colonies.     More  favourable  preferential 

tanffs  with  our  Colonies,  especially  Canada,  would  assist  and  stimulate  our  trade  in  this  country. 

RICHARD  MAJOR  SURREY  GLASS  WORKS   164,  WARH.IM  STRKF.T.  KENNING-TON  PARK.  LONDON,  S.E.  ;   Manu- 
facturer  of  Bottles  and  Lamp  Chimneys. 

25  %  duty  on  gloss  bottles  from  France,  Germany  and  Belgium. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


POTTS  BROS.,  WATII-ON-DEARNE,  ROTHERHAM  ;   Bottle  Manufacturers. 

Bottles  should  be  taxed  Is.  6d.  per  gross  on  common  and  2s.  per  gross  on  best  quality  green  medical 
bottles,  wine  samples,  oil  samples,  white  flint  bottles  of  all  descriptions,  (a)  Prices  would  go  up,  but  not  very 
much.  (6)  In  the  affirmative,  (c)  In  the  affirmative,  (d)  In  the  affirmative,  (e)  In  the  affirmative. 

AYRES  QUAY  BOTTLE  Co.,  AYRES  QUAY  AND  PHCENIX  WORKS,  SUNDERLAND  ;  Bottle  Manufacturers. 

If  a  tariff  were  imposed  hero  on  imported  bottles  similar  to  that  imposed  on  our  goods  we  should  be  able 
to  compete  successfully,  and  our  home  trade  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

SCOTT  &  Co.,  CALEDONIAN  GLASS  BOTTLE  WORKS,  69,  MURANO  STREET,  FIRHILL,  GLASGOW  ;  ROBERT  PAUL, 

CAMLACHIE,  GLASGOW  ;   Bottle  Manufacturers. 

If  a  countervailing  import  duty  were  placed  on  foreign  bottles  coming  into  this  country  equal  to  their 
import  duty  on  our  bottles  into  their  country  it  would  then  reduce  the  price  of  bottles  in  their  country  by 
enabling  us  to  compete  equally  with  them,  and  prevent  them  from  dumping  their  surplus  stocks  in  this  country. 

H.  J.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Bottles,  Feeders,  Measures,  &c. 

No  reduction  of  duty  would  develop  our  export  trade  in  bottles  to  any  country  which  manufactures 
them,  except,  perhaps,  the  U.S.A.  A  duty  of  25  %  at  least  would  be  necessary  to  efficiently  protect  our  classes 
of  goods. 

FIBM  No.  2,635.    Manufacturers  of  Bottles,  &c.,  for  Electricians. 

25  %  on  all  descriptions  of  glass  goods.  The  effect  would  be : — (a)  Increased  sales,  as  customers  will 
always  give  English  goods  preference  where  the  prices  are  anything  like  equal.  (6)  Greater  security  to  home 
trade  by  increased  employment,  (e)  Turnover  increasing,  cost  of  production  is  made  less,  whereas  it  costs 
as  much  now  to  produce  for  the  small  turnover  as  for  the  greater,  (d)  More  employees  would  be  found  work 
at  the  same  furnaces,  (e)  Increased  output  of  furnaces  would  enable  an  increase  of  5  %  in  wages  at  least. 
Dumping  should  be  stopped,  and  shippers,  instead  of  charging  nominal  rates,  should  increase  them,  and  railway 
companies  should  not  carry  goods  at  lower  rates  across  the  country  than  they  do  for  the  home  houses. 

THE  BRITISH  SYPHON  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  2,  GRESHAM  BUILDINGS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  GUILDHALL,  B.C. 

The  increase  in  this  country  in  the  demand  for  mineral  waters  in  syphons  has  been  very  rapid  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years,  and  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  England.  The  French  had  a  very  large 
business  here,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can  sell  in  their  own  country  as  well  as  against  us  here  they  can 
offer  goods  at  lower  prices  than  we  can.  If  the  French  Government  could  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  duty 
on  English  syphons  we  should  not  require  any  duty  to  be  placed  on  similar  French  goods,  as  we  should  then 
be  in  the  position  of  having  two  markets  instead  of  one,  which  is  of  considerable  value  to  manufacturers. 

STEVENS  &  WILLIAMS,  BRIERLEY  HILL  GLASS  WORKS,  STOUHBRIDGE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass,  &c. 

15  %  on  all  foreign  glass,  (a)  15  %  would  help  us  in  the  home  market,  but  a  much  higher  percentage 
would  be  required  to  seriously  affect  the  imports  from  foreign  glass-producing  countries.  (6)  By  securing 
greater  continuity  in  the  home  trade,  skilled  labour  would  remain  at  home,  whereas  now  skilled  labour  is  tempted 
to  go  to  U.S.A.  and  other  countries  under  guarantee  of  constant  work  and  good  wages,  (c)  By  increasing  the 
demand  for  certain  goods  we  should  be  enabled  to  produce  them  in  large  quantities  and  thus  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  (d)  This  would  enable  us  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  hands  and  give  fuller  employment. 
(e)  With  increased  sales,  the  workers  would  be  more  actively  engaged  and  the  earnings  of  the  employees  would 
be  increased.  We  suggest  that  when  goods  are  imported  here  and  certified  to  be  under  their  cost  of  production 
in  country  of  origin,  importers  to  this  country  should  be  liable  to  heavy  penalties,  the  goods  should  be  confiscated 
or  their  names  should  be  regis'tered,  and  their  manufactures  prohibited  entirely  from  this  country  for  a  time. 
If  a  revision  in  our  fiscal  laws  could  be  brought  about  many  industries,  including  the  glass  one  (now  so  hard  hit 
by  the  free  import  of  foreign  goods  produced  by  cheap  labour,  and  the  high  protective  duties  against  British 
manufactures)  would  in  time  be  brought  into  a  better  state.  Such  a  revision  would  go  far  to  satisfactorily 
settle  the  unemployed  labour  question  now  agitating  the  country. 

A.  M.  ALLAN  &  Co.,  FORTH  GLASS  WORKS,  FIRHILL,  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

Table  glassware,  20  %.  The  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  reduce  his  selling  price  so  soon  as  his  plant 
was  in  full  operation  ;  at  present  half  his  plant  is  a  burden  on  his  present  output.  Increased  output  would 
give  increased  earnings  to  workmen  who  for  many  years  have  only  worked  half  the  time  they  are  willing  to 
work.  An  import  duty  of  20  %  is  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  below  cost 
price  in  the  country  of  origin. 

WOODALL  &  SON,  10,  GREAT  HAMPTON  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM  ;    Glass  Manufacturers. 

Table  glass,  best  quality,  20  %  to  30  %  ;  table  glass,  medium  quality,  50  %  to  60  %  ;  table  glass,  very 
common,  100  %  to  150  %.  Glass  for  lighting  purposes,  best  quality,  20  %  ;  medium  quality,  40  %  ;  common 
100  %.  Prices  would  probably  not  advance,  but  the  turnover  could  increase  nearly  if  not  quite  double. 
More  than  5  %  advance  would  not  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  even  5  %.  The  effect  would  be 
undoubtedly  to  keep  a  full  staff  at  work  full  time,  instead  of  half  a  staff  working  about  half  time.  Cost  of 
production  would  decrease  in  inverse  ratio  to  increased  turnover,  hence  probably  no  necessity  to  increase 
selling  prices.  10,000  to  12,000  more  workers  could  be  in  a  few  years  in  employment.  At  present  1,200  glass- 
blowers  and  600  cutters  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  nearly  all  on  short  time.  Wages  would  increase 
very  little,  if  at  all,  as  the  rate  per  hour  is  very  good. 
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209  Remwlfal  Measure      THOMAS  WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  DENNIS  GLASS  WORKS,  STOTTRBRIDOB  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass,  &c. 

Table  glass  :   plain,  25  %  to  33J  %  ;   out  and  engraved,  20  %  to  25  %  ;   glass  for  mounting  in  silver 

Table,  Fancy  and  electroplate,  25  %  to  331  %  ;  fancy  and  ornamental  glass,  20  %  to  25  %  ;  gas  and  electric  light  shades, 

25  %  to  33J  %.  The  above  duties  would  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  in  the  home  market  and  possibly  to  regain 
some  lost  ground,  but  would  not  by  any  means  shut  out  foreign  glass  or  prevent  it  competing  with  us.  A  duty 
double  the  above  would  be  required  to  do  this,  (a)  Prices  would  be  appreciably  raised  for  the  cheaper  class 
of  goods,  though  not  so  much  for  goods  of  a  better  quality.  (6)  The  home  manufacturers  would  undoubtedly 
obtain  much  greater  security,  and  the  trade  in  glass  would  revert  back  to  the  legitimate  channels,  as  it  would 
not  be  so  profitable  for  bazaars  and  cheap  drapers  establishments  to  sell  foreign  glass,  as  is  the  case  now. 
(e)  Cost  of  production  would  be  reduced  with  increased  output,  as  the  proportion  of  dead  charges  could  be 
reduced,  (d)  An  increase  in  employment  would  result,  especially  in  the  case  of  glassmakers  who  earn  a  high 
rate  of  wages,  (e)  Wages  in  our  branch  of  the  glass  trade  are  already  high,  as  only  skilled  workmen  are  employed. 
The  amount  of  money  earned  would,  however,  increase  when  men  were  working  full  time  instead  of  short  time, 
as  now.  The  measures  most  necessary  to  protect  our  trade  are: — (1)  Duties  as  suggested  above.  (2)  The 
marking  or  stamping  of  each  individual  article  coming  from  abroad  to  this  country  (not  the  case  the  goods 
are  packed  in)  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin.  (3)  Some  guarantee  that  the  goods  imported  are  manufactured 
under  conditions  as  to  labour  similar  to  those  now  imposed  on  us  by  various  Factory  Acts,  &c.  We  lay  stress 
upon  the  suggestion  that  all  imported  glass  be  permanently  marked  to  denote  its  country  of  origin.  At  present 

210  tn®  caseB  only  ftre  8O  marked,  which  is  no  safeguard  _at  all  when  once  the  goods  have  been  unpacked  and 
distributed. 

TTJTBUBY  GLASS  Co.,  TUTBUBY,  NEAR  BURTON-ON-TRENT  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass,  &c. 
A  duty  of  33  %  and  not  less  would  be  required  to  meet  the  matter. 

FIRM  No.  6,529.    Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass,  Shades,  Globes,  &c. 

On  table  glass  (various)  and  glass  shades  for  electric  and  gas  lighting  purposes,  nothing  less  than  60  % 
would  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  on  the  Continent.  60  %  ad  vol.  is  the 
duty-levied  on  our  goods  by  the  U.S.A.,  in  which  country  the  rate  of  wages  is  practically  the  same  as  in  England. 
(a)  The  prices  of  imported  goods  would  probably  advance  in  proportion  to  the  duty  levied,  and  consequently 
prevent  unfair  competition.  (6)  Thereby  creating  a  greater  demand  for  English  manufactures,  (c)  No 
reduction  in  cost  of  production  would  ensue  if  the  duty  were  only  levied  on  manufactured  articles.  The  cost 
of  production  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  duty  levied  on  raw  materials  imported,  (d)  Employment 
would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  British  goods,  (e)  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  workmen 
in  the  glass  manufactories  are  at  a  very  high  rate  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  present  demand  either  for 
goods  or  labour.  This  condition  exists  though  a  large  percentage  of  glassmakers  are  out  of  employment. 

n*  *  HENRY  G.  RICHABDSON  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  STOTJRBRIDOE  ;   Manufacturers. 

The  only  way  to  get  back  the  trade  of  the  country  in  general,  and  our  own  trade  in  particular,  is  by 
the  same  measures  of  protection  as  the  U.S.A.,  viz.,  a  duty  sufficient  to  raise  the  price  of  imported  goods  up 
to  the  market  value  of  our  own  manufactured  goods.  Our  trade  with  U.S.A.  and  other  countries  is  closed  to 
us  by  their  excessive  tariffs.  If  such  duties  were  imposed  it  would  create  increased  employment,  and  restart 
those  extensive  factories  that  have  been  closed  during  the  last  five  years,  and  enable  us  to  get  back  the  home 
trade  that  the  foreigners  have  stolen  from  us.  It  would  reduce  cost  of  production,  increase  employment  and 
increase  wages,  as  artisans  would  be  fully  employed.  By  manufacturing  in  larger  quantities,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  reduced.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  our  trade  to  take  special  measures  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  below  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin,  as  we  often  find  that  goods  are 
dumped.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  impose  a  duty  on  such  imported  goods  so  as  to  raise  their  price  to  our 
standard. 

C.  23. 

The  art-crafts — stained  glass,  mosaics,  wrought  metals,  wood  and  stone  carvings — some,  if  not  all  of 
these,  have  felt  and  are  feeling  severely  the  effects  of  foreign  competition.  A  few  years  since  England  practically 
supplied  the  world  with  the  best  class  of  painted  windows — now  it  is  all  over.  The  McKinley  tariff  settled  the 
business  in  the  States.  One  firm  in  London  immediately  failed  for  £26,000,  two  other  firms  emigrated  at  once, 

Q.J  Q  and  others  opened  in  U.S.A.     There  is  now  practically  no  trade  with  the  States.     We  sent  out  a  representative 

to  South  America.  He  was  away  some  months  and  has  just  returned.  Total  result — enormous  expenses  and 
not  one  order.  Tariffs  from  45  %  to  70  %  rendered  trade  impossible.  My  company  is  convinced  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  fight  tariff  with  tariff. 

C.  264. 

The  English  table  and  decorative  art  glass  industry  (i.e.,  wine  service,  flower  vases,  electric  and  in- 
candescent shades,  &c.)  has  been  severely  punished  by  hostile  tariffs  and  free  imports  of  German  and  other 
productions,  and  it  needs  "  protection  "  more  than  perhaps  any  other  British  trade.  The  English  glass  trade 
is  being  hit  by  the  high  and  prohibitive  duties  imposed  on  our  productions  by  other  countries  whilst  their 
manufactures  are  admitted  duty  free  to  our  ports.  This  important  industry  shows  more  clearly  than  any 
other  the  need  of  the  great  measure  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  placed  before  the  country. 

C.  1,255. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  important  aspect  of  the  question,  viz.,  glass  as  it  affects  silversmiths 

and  electroplate  manufacturers.     It  will  need  considerable  care  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  imports  as  to 

us  it  is  really  raw  material.     It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  this  trade  if  a  big  duty  was  put  upon  this 

particular  branch  of  glass.     In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  the  thousands  of  made-up  samples  sent  all 

i  the  world  with  prices  fixed  on  these  purchases.     Secondly,  it  would  place  us  in  the  hands  of  that  most 
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unreliable  class  of  workmen,  the  glass-blowers.     A  glass  manufacturer  said  to  me  yesterday  :     "  If  the  glass-  213 

Mowers  stuck,  to  their  work  it  would  so  help  the  cutters  and  polishers  that  we  could  produce  at  least  30% 
cheaper."  For  years  we  have  been  buying  similar  patterns  from  abroad  at  J  the  English  price.  What  is  also 
to  be  remembered,  the  stoppers  of  vinegar  bottles  are  best  from  abroad. 

C.  4,168. 

I  do  not  approve  of  a  protective  policy.  My  experience  of  selling  goods  of  all  classes  to  both  English 
and  foreign  markets,  which,  though  they  have  high  tariffs  for  revenue  purposes,  treat  us  and  other  nations 
on  the  same  footing,  has  taught  me  among  other  things  :  (1)  That  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  tariff  which  can 
be  fairly  enforced,  i.e.,  without  inflicting  great  injustice  both  on  individuals  and  sections  of  the  public.  (2)  That 
•i  tariff  inevitably  corrupts  both  public  and  commercial  morality.  (3)  That  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  what 
developments  are  taking  place  outside  their  own  country  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  account  amply  for 
the  leeway  our  industries  have  made  during  the  past  ten  years.  A  tariff  will  not  avail  people  who  have 
deliberately  shut  their  eyes,  and  only  opened  them  when  too  late.  Why  have  we  dropped  behind  in  our 
manufactures  ?  It  is  not  for  want  of  protection,  but  because  foreigners  have  installed  improved  plant  and  turn 
out  a  better  and  cheaper  article  than  our  firms  who  are  droning  along  with  antiquated  appliances.  In  my 
humble  opinion  protection  would  only  intensify  this  somnolence.  I  even  get  enquiries  which  say  that  with 
equality  in  price  buyers  prefer  German  machinery  to  English  ;  but  America  is  a  more  serious  competitor  than 

Germany.     Unless  our  manufacturers  keep  at  least  abreast  of  the  times  instead  of  behind  them,  and  unless  214 

the  trades  unions  encourage  a  maximum  in  place  of  a  minimum  output,  whether  we  work  under  the  present 
system  or  under  any  form  of  protection  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  result,  this  country  as  a  manufacturing 
country  will  go  entirely  to  the  wall. 

(K)  COLONIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS.  Colonial  Preference 

QUESTION  13  (FoBM  VIII.) : — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other 
Preferential  Tariffs  ?  If  benefit  has  arisen  to  your  trade,  please  give  specific  details  and  illustrations. 

In  some  cases  firms  state  that  no  effect  has  as  yet  followed  the  preferential  tariffs  adopted  in  Canada. 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  more  general  experience  is  that  British  goods  are  being  more  widely 
inquired  for  in  the  Colonies.  The  desire  for  an  extended  system  of  Preference  is  practically  unanimous.  A 
few  typical  replies  are  appended  : — 

E.  WHITEAWAY  &  Co.,  14,  NEW  UNION  STREET,  MOORFIELDS,  LONDON  ;  Exporters  of  Glass,  &c. 

Our  exports  are  all  directed  to  British  Possessions  and  are  steadily  increasing.     Colonial  preferential  215 

tariffs  will,  in  our  opinion,  considerably  increase  and  develop  British  trade,  will  increase  our  manufactures,  give 
more  employment  to  British  labour,  be  generally  beneficial  to  our  country  and  our  people,  and  foster  kindly 
feeling  with  our  friends  and  relations  in  the  Colonies. 

SOWERBY'S  ELLISON   GLASSWORKS,  LTD.,  GATESHEAD  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

With  the  Colonies  where  Preference  is  given  to  British  goods  the  tendency  is  for  an  improvement  in 
trade. 

FIRM  No.  2,871.      Manufacturers  of  Table  Glass. 

In  those  Colonies  where  a  Preference  is  being  given  to  British  goods  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  improve- 
ment in  our  trade. 

THOS.  WEBB  &  CORBETT,  LTD.,  WOHDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE  ;   Flint  Glass  Manufacturers. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  trade  with  Canada  since  the  introduction  of  preferential  duties. 

FIRM  No.  10,363.     Glass  Merchants,  &c. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  has  grown,  and  several  of  our  orders  each  week  are  marked,  "  cancel  if  German  04  a 

make."  S.  Africa  and  Australia  rather  dull,  West  Indies,  New  Zealand  and  India  gradually  growing.  Straits 
Settlements  growing  rapidly. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.,  110,  FENCHTJROH  STREET,  B.C.  ;   Exporters  of 
Glass,  &c. 

The  experience  of  the  recently  imposed  New  Zealand  preferential  tariff  is  that  foreign  manufactured 
goods  on  which  a  duty  is  imposed  are  being  shut  out  and  the  orders  given  to  English  manufacturers.  So  far 
as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  articles  affected  by  the  tariff  will  be  obtained 
in  most  cases  from  England  instead  of  Continental  sources. 

CORHY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.G. ;   Importers  of  Glass,  Vases,  &c. 

A  perceptible  improvement  has  been  produced  during  the  last  year  in  our  exports  to  Colonies  that 
allow  only  Preference,  and  more  is  expected  from  them. 

FIKM  No.  10,440.     Merchants,  Importers  of  Druggist  Sundries,  Exporters  of  Glass  Bottles. 

Our  experience  of  Colonial  preferential  tariffs  is  that  more  British  goods  are  being  enquired  for  by  our 
clients  in  the  Colonies. 
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J.  A.  CURLS,  LTD.,  PERSEVERANCE  GLASS  WORKS,  HOMER  ROAD,  SOUTH  HACKNEY  ;   Bottle  Manufacturers 
We  are  benefiting  in  those  Colonies  which  give  British  manufactures  a  Preference  by  imposing  on  them 
a  smaller  duty  than  on  foreign-made  bottles. 

FIRM  No.  10,593.     Exporters  of  Crockery  and  Glassware,  &o. 

Our  experience  of  preferential  tariffs  is'confined  to  the  Preference  given  in  favour  of  British  products  in 
Canada  and  S.  Africa.  In  Canada  our  chief  competition  comes  from  goods  manufactured  in  the  country  itself. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  up  to  now  the  Preference  given  to  British  goods  has  had  any  considerable  effect  on  our 
trade.  The  sentimental  feeling,  however,  in  Canada,  which  has  very  strongly  developed  since  their  preferential 
tariff  was  inaugurated,  has  had  some  effect,  and  will  in  our  opinion  have  a  greater  effect  in  future  on  the 
trade.  In  S.  Africa,  the  duty  being  very  small,  the  Preference  shown  has  had  very  little  effect  on  our  class 
of  goods,  as  S.  Africa  has  always  shown  a  great  preference  for  British  manufactures.  The  sentimental  feeling 
in  favour  of  British  goods,  however,  is  growing  every  day,  and  will  in  our  opinion  continue  to  confine  the  trade 
mainly  to  British-made  articles. 

STKVJSNS  &  WILLIAMS,  BRIERLEY  HILL  GLASS-WORKS,  NEAR  STOURBRIDGE. 

UV  have  not  yet  derived  much  benefit  but  we  are  hopeful  that  a  larger  business  will  spring  up  with 
Canada  and  other  Colonies  where  preferential  tariffs  are  adopted. 

JAMES  COUPER  &  SONS,  CITY  GLASS  WORKS,  GLASGOW  ;  Flint  Glass'Manufacturers. 

So  far  we  have  received  no  benefit  from  the  preferential  tariffs  for  the  same  reason  as  enables  the  foreigners 
to  send  their  goods  here.  They  adjust  their  prices  to  suit  the  market  to  keep  us  out,  and  adjust  their  tariff 
for  their  home  market  also  to  keep  us  out. 

FIRM  No.  10,076.    Export  Merchants. 

A  preferential  duty  of  2J  %  is  not  sufficient. 

HENRY  G.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 

We  have  received  no  benefit  from  preferential  tariffs  so  far.  We  have  been  ousted  out  of  all  our  Colonies 
by  foreign  competition,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  preferential  tariff  at  present  given  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  trade  back  again. 

FIRM  No.  4,960.    Manufacturers  of  Dark  Glass  Bottles. 

We  do  not  find  existing  preferential  tariffs  sufficient  to  avail  us  against  a  country  whose  home  market 
is  strongly  protected.  When  we  tried  to  gain  a  footing  in  Canada  recently,  our  home  market  was  attacked 
more  vigorously  than  before,  while  our  agent  informed  us  that  German  manufacturers  had  replied  to  an 
additional  10  %  duty  on  their  goods  by  a  reduction  of  25  cents  in  the  price  of  certain  bottles  we  had  been 
selling  there,  and  which  they  are  now  offering  at  $3.60  per  gross  instead  of  83.85.  The  Germans  are  now 
paying  40  %  duty  against  our  20  %  (after  allowing  for  our  rebate),  but  it  is  an  ad  vol.  duty,  and  this  is  not 
much  good  on  common  glass  bottles.  It  should  be  weight  or  quantity,  not  value.  We  have  hitherto  not 
succeeded  in  exporting  our  goods  to  any  other  Colony.  If  our  home  market  were  protected  against  these 
unfair  attacks  we  could  meet  the  Germans  and  others  in  Colonial  markets  even  without  the  aid  of  preferential 
tariffs,  as  this  country  has  natural  advantages  for  this  particular  industry. 

THOMAS  WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  DENNIS  GLASS  WORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 

We  have  benefited  very  considerably  by  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff,  our  trade  with  the  Dominion 
being  now  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  was  5  years  ago.  The  discrimination  in  our  favour  is  still,  however, 
insufficient  to  give  us  the  advantage  over  American  and  Continental  manufacturers. 

TREW  &  SNOW,  69,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,.  B.C. ;   Merchants. 

We  export  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  S.  Africa  and  S.  America.  About  95  %  of  our  exports  go  to  British 
Possessions.  This  increases  by  the  general  rule  that  a  business  either  goes  on  or  back.  The  Colonial  pre- 
ferential tariffs  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase  business,  but  2J  %  off  the  duty  on  an  article  (25  %  of  a  10  % 
duty)  is  not  sufficient  to  help  English  trade  much.  The  Canadian  bankruptcy  laws  are  so  in  favour  of  local 
creditors  and  the  debtor  that  they  are  a  hindrance  to  extension  of  trade. 
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(L)  PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  I.): — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or 
Registration  Laws  in  other  countries  ? 

RICHARD  MATHEWS,  31,  ANDREW'S  ROAD,  CROYDON,  SURREY  ;    General  Glass  Merchant. 

I  should  say  the  people  who  make  glass  with  patterns  on  in  this  country  suffer  considerably  as  every 
English  pattern  is  re-produced  by  foreigners,  and  the  markets  flooded  with  the  most  popular  designs. 

JOHN  WALSH  WALSH,  Sono  AND  VESTA  GLASS  WORKS,  LODGE  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table 
Glass,  also  Glass  for  Lighting  Purposes  and  Silversmiths'  work. 

We  undoubtedly  might  do  wisely  in  copying  Germany's  system  by  which  any  goods  patented  in  that 
country  must  be  manufactured  there  or  the  patent  becomes  invalid.  This  wise  provision  would  encourage 
home  manufacture. 


FIRM  No.  2,777.     Manufacturers  of  Glass  and  Lighthouse  Apparatus. 

In  Germany  the  patent  office  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  patents  without  assigning  any  cause.  It  is 
understood  that  the  grant  or  refusal  of  a  patent  turns  mainly  upon  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  advantageous 
to  Germany.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  secure  a  patent  there  except  through  the  intervention  of  a  manufacturer 
or  some  person  there  interested  in  the  matter.  In  this  country  a  patent  may  be  secured  and  maintained  without 
being  worked  here,  whereas  in  certain  foreign  countries,  e.g.,  Belgium,  Prance  and  Spain,  a  patent  lapses  if  not 
worked  in  the  country  within  a  certain  time  ;  this  makes  it  difficult  for  inventors  who  have  not  funds  to  spare 
to  hold  patents  in  such  countries.  There  is  thus  a  want  of  reciprocity. 

ARFRED  ARCULUS  Co..  '295  BKOAD  STKEET,  BIRMINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Flint  Glass  for  Lighting  and 
Silversmiths'  Trades. 

We  do.  The  stipulations  in  most  foreign  patent  laws  as  to  making  and  working  in  the  country  prevent 
us  from  taking  out  patents  in  those  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  patent  in 
this  country,  and  make  in  his  own,  and  send  his  patented  article  to  us,  but  we  are  prevented  from  a  similar  course 
in  most  countries. 

SECTION   V.— STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TA.HLK  7. — IMPORTS  OF  BOTTLES  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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t  Including  Austria-Hungary,  51,000  gross,  valued  at  £21,000. 
t  Do.  do.  52,000  do.  £35,000. 

TABLE  8.—  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  IMPORTS  or  PLATE  GLASS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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TABLE  9.— IMPORTS  OF  FLINT  GLASS,  PLAIN,  Cur,  OB  ORNAMENTED,  AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURES  OF 

FLINT  GLASS,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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310 

18 

42 

12 

1067 

1904   
1905   
1906  

260 
377 
370 

124 
145 
151 

217 
251 

256 

9 
17 

17 

18 
19 
17 

12   640 
16   825 
26   837 

513 
705 
633 

164 
183 
186 

323 
375 
361 

20   39   18 
38   43   30 
41   40   44 

1077 
1374 
1305 

Consigned  from  above 
countries  in  1904  .  .  287 
./•  1905  .  .  372 

45 
45 

228 
285 

10   19   Sit  640 
17   19   87J  825 

557 
696 

55 
50 

314 
389 

18   40   91t 

38   43  160: 

1077 
1374 

Table  10. 


*  No  figures  available  for  years  1882-1899  inclusive. 
t  Including  Austria-Hungary,  39,000  cwts.,  valued  at  £71,000. 
J  Do."  do.  70,000  do.  £126,000. 

TABLE  10.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  IMPORTS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS,  INCLUDING  SHADES  AND  CYLINDERS, 

INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


228 


I 

ri 

• 
'E 

9 

~ti 

a 

P 

Period. 

>> 

0 

£•> 

T3 

g 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

3 

1 

£ 

C5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

i 

o 

W 

i 

i 

6 

1 

Thousands  of  cwts. 

Thousands  of  £. 

1875-1879 

7 

14 

590 

4 

2 

617 

12         10       424 

12 

2 

461 

1880-1884 

64           69 

565 

8 

— 

707 

118         40       358 

10 

— 

526 

1885-1889 

83           60       641 

5 

— 

789 

108         32       343 

5 

— 

488 

1890-1894 

59 

237 

644 

16 

1 

957 

64       118       333         9 

3 

686 

1895-1899 

89 

247 

885 

7 

1 

1229 

87        121       408 

4 

2 

623 

1900-1904 

89 

35-i        814 

5 

2 

1266 

86       184       428         4 

3 

705 

1904      

93 

336       649 

2 

1          1081 

96       172       350         2 

2 

622 

1905      

113 

394       719 

7 

1          1235 

121        208       389 

5 

2 

726 

1906     95 

428       859 

5 

1 

1389 

100       216         457 

4 

1 

778 

Consigned  from  above 
countries  in  1904     .  . 

107 

17 

937 

9 

11 

1081 

104         10       491          6 

11 

622 

in  1905    .  . 

113             3 

1086 

16 

17 

1235 

124           2       574       10 

16         726 

TABLE  11.  —  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  IMPORTS  op  UNENUMERATED*  GLASS 

INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Period. 

f 

1 

I 

»j                    ri 

1      ! 

s          t» 

J 
Js  § 

| 

o 

1 

1 

3 

06 

P 

Thousands  of  £. 

Table  11. 


Tables. 
229 


1875-1879 

441       39 

446 

202 

5' 

13 

1146 

1880-1884 

300      142 

331 

159 

20 

13 

960 

1885-1889 

•  •        •  . 

373       69 

360 

185 

28 

14 

1029 

1890-1894 

.  ,        t 

597      230 

418 

219 

60 

20 

1544 

1895-1899 
1900-1904 

756      269 
1045      311 

475 
472 

265 
299 

108 
137 

24 
46 

1898 
2310 

1905   .  . 

981 

334 

476 

229 

95 

39 

2156 

1900  .  . 

861 

327 

437 

220 

83 

!   54 

1982 

Consigned  from  above   I 

countries  in 

1904  .. 

1137 

102 

454 

240 

109 

151  1 

2193 

in 

1905  .  .    1034 

105 

484 

231 

95 

207t 

2156 

230 


t  Including  Austria-Hungary,  £107,000. 

t         Do.  do.  £163,000. 

ihe  figures  in  this  table  include  flint  glass  and  manufactures  thereof,  which  were  not  given 
separately  between  1882  and  1889  inclusive  (see  Table  9),  and  bottles,  which  were  not  given  separately 
prior  to  1894  (sec  Table  7). 

TABLE  12.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  op  PLATE  (ROUGH  OR  SILVERED)  GLASS  FBOM  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


Table  12. 


CO 

0) 

1 

America.  1 

CO 

0) 

1 

5 

1 

I 

1 

merica.  1 

8 

•i 
o 

•5 

1 

•    Period. 

. 

8 

_C8 

t- 

. 

5 

rS 

0 

43 

§ 

4 

< 

§ 

s 

I 

1 

0 

f 

<j 

'•& 

1 

3 

l 

M 
V 

"3 

.1 

% 

1 

i 

4 

d 

P 

j 

c| 

i 

1 

i 

a 

b 

.1 

fi< 

f-) 

ji 

•c 

3 

•c 

a 

b 

•n 

03 

•g 

9 

•g 

£ 

•43 

^ 

« 

1    o        i_> 

PQ        <1 

05 

o 

E-i 

P"i 

« 

o 

P 

B 

o 

£ 

& 

£ 

Quantities  in 

thousands  of  sq.  ft. 

Values  in 

thousands  of  £. 

1875-1879 
1880-1884 
1885-1889 
1890-1894 
1895-1899 
1900-1904 

IQfVi 

61      637     113     265 
99     1644    156     514 
228    1799    203     739 
418    239     376 
82    220     417 

}  Ca  nnot  be  stated.* 

78 
191 
359 
406 
293 

324 
646 
919 
803 
658 

1478 
3248 
4246 
2307 
1670 

2847  :  1400 
1126    1181 
493    1177 

6  , 
8 
17 

5 

01 
107 
89 
18 
3 
3 

8 
11 
12 
13 
12 
15 

37 
46 
41 
20 
19 
22 

9 

i  17 

27 
28 
19 
27 

35 
53 

65 
50 
40 

47 

155 
243 
251 
135 
93 
119 

163 
63 
25 
33 

88 
72 
68 
87 

IfUM 

1 

19 

5 

21 

25 

37 

59 

166 

61 

105 

IVI 

13 

1 

35 

6E 

64 

In  1901  and  subsequent  years,  quantities  are  given  in  cwts.  instead  of  sq. 

ft.  as  in  previous  years. 

TABLE  13.—  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OP  FLINT  GLASS,  PLAIN 
OTHER  MANUFACTURES  OF  FLINT  GLASS,  FROM  THE 

,  CUT,  OR  ORNAMENTED,  INCLUDING 
UNTTKD  KINGDOM. 

Table  13 

1 

$ 

| 

0  • 

'8 

O 

I 

t 

| 

1 

Period.' 

_g      ;| 

erf 

< 

1 

a        S 

9          oB 

a 

! 

« 

a 

| 

i 

>, 

5J            >H 

'i 

<& 

Q 

^    (2 

>> 

S 

f 

^ 

S 

rS 

P 

I 

^ 

5 

| 

1 

•s 

O 

[_* 

a 

•s 

§ 

! 
1 

, 
•{ 

3 

0 

b 

a 

•S 

« 

KJ 

§      -c 

3 

•c 

1 

I  -c 

03        | 

1 

0) 

-a 

.2 

1 

Q 

O 

P 

OB         PQ 

<1 

K 

0 

H 

s 

— 

1     » 
0 

I 

« 

^ 

s 

* 

-2 

r° 

'C 

1 

Quantities  in  thousands  of  cwts 

Values 

in 

tllDlls.-lIlds 

off. 

1875-1H79 
1880-1884 
1885-1889 
1890-1894 
1895-1899 
1900-1903 
1904*      .  . 
1905*      .  . 
19(16*      .  . 

b 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 
•2 
3 
2 

2 
5 

6 
5 

6 
9 
8 
0 
11 

0 

9 
7 
11 
15 
21 
f 

7 
6 

16 
24 
17 
13 
10 
13 
8 
9 
8 

47 
46 
34 
27 
23 
11 
10 
12 

3 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2  i 
2 
1 

2 

35 
36 
35 
29 
31 
31 
24 
22 
23 

94 
130 
1)8 
97 
93 
101 
62 
61 
64 

33 

28 
30 
32 
27 
29 
31 

84 
69 
63 
69 
34 
32 
33 

12 
8 
9  : 
12 
14 
10 
8 
13 
!•> 

10     11  | 

26     17 
30     12 
23     18 
21     23  1 
28     37 
24     20  : 
27     21 
:i;      14 

59 
56 
42 
38 
31 
41  ! 
29 
35 
:il 

68     13 
83     10  ' 
76  1    8 
52       6 
44       5 
45       5 
27       (i 
25       5 
28       6 

90 
95 
89 
80 
80 
85 
69 
65 
81 

264 
296 
267 
229 
218 
251 
183 
191 
209 

106 
94 
96 
100 
85 
89 
114 

161 
135 
122 
151 
98 
102 
96 

*  In  these  years  '  '  Hint-glass  bottles 

'  are  not 

included. 

231 


232 


233  T»bi«i4. 


TABLE  14.— AVBRAOK  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GREEN  AND  COMMON  GLASS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


234 


1 

1'    1 

2    5 

t 

B 

'i 

oi 
8 

lerica.  1 

j 

1 

i 

</' 
1 

1 

2 

t^ 

4     <& 

4  *  s 

1 

— 

-:    a 

*f     "^ 

1 

§ 

Period. 

ts 

I1]! 

n        M 
_c        01         «- 

y<  £ 

.2      B 

g 

8 

1 

1 

"eg 

& 

.1 

-2     ^ 

A 

<l   hH 

J3      "§ 

1 

g 

Y< 

A 

• 

'^ 

fl 

1 

cS 
.1 

& 
•S 

5       5 

P 

"3 

-t?      3 

•g 

_4J 

o 

"3 

•a 

E 

S3 

S 

•c   -c 

•g 

I 

O 

•c 

-S- 

g 

2    §    -c 

p 

*c 

'£ 

~ 

•§ 

g 

•I 

D 

b 

« 

O5     M 

<1 

PQ 

cq 

o 

H 

£ 

** 

fe 

PQ     os    M 

<1 

s 

M 

O 

H 

g 

m 

Quantities  in  thousands  of  cwte. 

Values  in  thousands  of  £. 

1875-1879   44 

39 

33 

44 

81 

184 

25 

36 

118 

603 

—  .  — 

23 

20 

17 

26 

43 

100 

11 

21 

64 

326 





1880-1884 

85 

31 

27 

47 

80 

255 

47 

45 

107 

723 

—    — 

40 

16 

14 

26 

38 

122 

19 

20 

53 

347 

— 

— 

1885-1889   07 

22 

15 

43 

84 

376 

36 

42 

117 

831 

214   617 

47 

10 

8 

22 

37 

181 

14 

18 

55 

393 

103 

290 

1890-1894  108 

22 

17 

41 

89 

284 

23 

53 

116 

750 

218   532 

52 

10 

8 

22 

39 

133 

10 

23 

56 

354 

107'247 

1895-1899 

90 

9 

19 

71 

100 

256 

13 

38172 

767 

230   536 

43 

5 

10 

36 

42 

121 

7 

17 

84 

364 

113250 

1900-1903111 

13 

9 

142 

115 

273 

16 

34179 

892 

231    661 

52 

6     4   79   50134 

8 

16 

93 

444 

116 

327 

Owing  to  changes  in  classification  these  figures  cannot  be  carried  beyond  1903.      In  1904  and  later 
years  bottles  of  green  glass  are  classed  with  bottles  of  flint  glass. 
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Table  15. 
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TABLE  15.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  GLASS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


8 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 
a 

«j 

0) 

1 

1 

Period. 

§ 

1 

O 

Holland. 

O2 

CJ 

1 
1 

4~ 

i 

•c 

- 

Australasia. 

c 

fc 

•2 

'•- 

S3 
5 
O 

3 

i 

1 
t 

1 

M 

Germany. 
Holland. 

1 
°?    "g 

+-. 

H 

i 

Australasia. 

British  N.  Ai 

1 

o 

o 

1 

o 

3 
1 

-3 

a 
1 

M 

Quantities  in  thousands  of  cwts. 

Values  in  thousands  of  £. 

1875-1879 

2 

2 

17 

5 

4 

34 

10 

20 

95 

1 
5   5 

22 

7 

6 

38 

12 

34 

130 

1880-1884 

7 

2 

30 

7 

2 

26 

10 

54 

139 

—       — 

7 

2 

31     8   4 

23 

9 

50 

134 

— 

— 

1885-1889 

11 

8 

42 

6 

2 

18 

11 

70 

169 

126 

44 

6 

5 

44 

5 

2 

15 

9 

46 

132 

96 

36. 

1890-1894 

14 

16 

42 

11 

5 

10 

25 

79 

202 

147 

56 

9 

12 

52 

11 

s: 

8 

19 

55 

170 

125 

45 

1895-1899 

33 

8 

34 

16 

6 

20 

44 

78 

238 

147 

90 

26 

5 

39 

13 

4 

16 

37   56 

196 

121 

75 

1900-1904 

21 

3 

34 

21 

7 

32   82     75 

276 

127      149 

24 

2 

51 

19 

5 

28 

72 

62 

263 

132 

131 

1905        ..    23 

2 

43 

22 

— 

39116    120 

365 

166     199 

21 

2 

59 

20- 

35 

96   92 

325 

156 

169 

1S06       .  .    2.-i 

2 

41 

14- 

4X170    137 

443 

182     201 

21    1      411    12  - 

40 

140  107 

370 

159 

217 

l 

i 

Notjncluding  Ceylon. 


TABLE  16. — ANNUAL  EXPORTS  or  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  BELGIUM  (IN  THOUSAND  £). 

(a)  To  AM,  COUNTRIES. 


Table  16. 


Sheet  Gloss  : 
Mirrors,  rough,  polished 
and  silvered 
\Viiidow-glass 
Glassware  (bottles,  &c.).. 
Other  kinds 

Total  to  all  countries  .  . 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1,082 
1,816 
662 
95 

507 
954 
243 
107 

489 
!l(!7 
•20-2 
120 

472 
817 
661 
31 

516 
764 
706 
31 

554 
739 
716 
33 

694 
1,704 
712 
28 

752 
1,662 
604 
29 

895 
1,706 
596 
30 

988 
1,845 
639 
45 

883 
1,513 
643 
38 

1,006 
1,516 
652 
54 

960 
2,033 
631 

77 

!)32 
1,883 
697 
66 

942 
1,344 
649 
88 

1,811 

1,778 

1,981 

2,017 

2,042 

3,1383,047 

3,227 

3,517 

3,077 

3,228 

3,701 

3,578 

3,023 

3,655 

(b)  To  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Sheet  Glass  : 

Mirrors,  rough,  polished 

and  silvered 
Window-glass 
Glassware  (bottles,  &c.).. 
Other  kinds 

217 

227 
105 
40 

219 
221 
35 

47 

211 
181 

250 

7 

278 
220 
310 
15 

254    394    420 
236    531  1    559 
346    283    244 
15        9        6 

514 
644 

260 

7 

541 

663 
299 
10 

472 
526 
273 
13 

537 

491 

272 
20 

468 
659 
299 
35 

435 

601 
341 

27 

423 
451 

299 
29 

45:! 
543 
284 
33 

Total  to  United  Kingdom     589 

522    649 

823 

851 

1,217 

1,229 

1,425 

1,513 

1,284 

1,320 

1,461 

1,404 

1 
1,2021,313 

TABLE  17.— ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  GERMANY  (IN  THOUSAND  £). 

(a)  To  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


Table  17. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

4 

Common    hollow-glass    ware, 

natural-tinted 
Crude  optical  glass  (flint  and 

668 

569 

517 

495 

562 

650 

547 

598 

659 

696 

720 

crown) 
Hollow-glass    ware,    white, 

43 

30 

34 

31 

34 

18 

20 

31 

109 

103 

87 

plain,  &c. 
Watch    and   spectacle   glass, 

300 

304 

291 

300 

321 

376 

374 

355 

399 

442 

412 

&c. 
Plate  and  mirror  glass  : 

153 

153 

159 

157 

172 

181 

203 

197 

135 

177 

172 

(1)  Coated    
(2)  Uncoated,  cut,  polished 
White  glass,   pressed,   cut, 

184 
195 

123 
170 

109 
173 

51 
159 

49 
148 

70 
260 

59 
320 

51 
402 

54 
340 

55 
348 

57 
365 

&c.,  n.e.s. 

122 

121 

132 

113 

125 

130 

179 

112 

108 

116 

127 

Tinted  glass,  n.e.s  
Electric    glow    lamps,*    glass 

73 

89 

120 

133 

144 

153 

158 

108 

98 

101 

115 

and  enamel  ware,  &c. 
Opalescent  and  alabaster  glass, 

456 

440 

562 

441 

487 

387 

393 

409 

550 

604 

627 

plain 

34 

41 

42 

32 

43 

46 

53 

50 

50 

53 

60 

Other  kinds     

120 

100 

37 

41 

45 

63 

138 

87 

73 

87 

96 

Total  to  all  Countries    .  . 

2,348 

2,140 

2,176 

1,953 

2,130 

2,334 

2,444 

2,400 

2,573 

2,782 

2,838 

238 


239 


240 


241   T»W«  17— conl 


(6)  To  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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Table  18 


243 


244 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

Common    hn'low-glass    ware, 
natural-tinted 

205 

165 

154 

189 

197 

208 

180 

215 

229 

209 

179 

Hollow-glass      ware,      white, 

plain,  &c.      .  .           •  • 

83 

93 

89 

81 

105 

124 

121 

102 

124 

138 

123 

Plate  and  mirror  glass 

49 

34 

47 

39 

29 

40 

73 

52 

46 

62 

93 

Klcctric  glow  lamps,  *gtass  and 
enamel  ware,  &c.    .  . 

20 

26 

33 

31 

41 

27 

37 

53 

64 

45 

46 

Other  kinds     .  .         •  • 

82 

89 

119 

99 

112 

121 

148 

96 

77 

96 

94 

Total  to  United  Kingdom 

439 

407 

442 

439 

484 

520 

559 

518 

_—  —  -^— 

540 

_                     " 

550 

_—>-•—• 

535 

M^^—  "- 

•  The  figures  for  "electric  gl^r-tomp, "  wore given separately  from  1901  lnelu.lv*.  and  areas  follow.:- 


United  Kingdom  . . 
All  Countries 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

19 

HO 

33 

168 

30 

186 

_—»—•— 

17 

168 

,^»^» 

22 
206 

^••^^••^ 

TABLE  IS.-ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  FRANCE  (IN  THOUSAND  £). 

(a)  To  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


Plate  glass 

Window  glass 
Hollow-ware 
crystal : 
Plain  and  m 
<  '\it,    engra 
globes,  &c. 
Bottles  : 

Not  empty  . . 
Empty 
Electric      an 
lamps 

Other  kinds 


| 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

174 

178 

190 

151 

207 

168 

242 

179 

224 

228 

195 

47 

85 

95 

104 

155 

155 

243 

132 

114 

178 

250 

of  glass  and 

loulded 

287 

298 

303 

324 

334 

329 

368 

422 

417 

413 

453 

ved,  &c.,  and 

D. 

34 

50 

68 

62 

39 

69 

89 

93 

106 

89 

119 

274 
95 

311 

117 

271 
101 

275 

84 

310 
111 

359 
131 

343 
122 

360 
113 

353 

98 

349 
92 

397 
97 

[  incandescent 

28 

28 

20 

38 

51 

86 

97 

44 

52 

62 

61 

.. 

158 

172 

236 

302 

350 

368 

305 

240 

277 

279 

319 

all  Countries  .  . 

1,097 

1,239 

1,284 

1,340 

1,557 

1,665 

1,809 

1,583 

1,641 

1,690 

1,897 

(b)  To  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Plate  glass 

Hollow-ware     of     glass    and 

crystal,  plain  and  moulded, 

cut,  engraved,  &c. 
Bottles  : 

Not  Empty 

Empty 
Electric      and      inci 

lamps 

Other  kinds     . . 

'I Vt nl  to  United  Kingdom 


6 

29 

1 

18 

26    17 

34 

24 

23 

24 

12 

and 

ded, 

31 

30 

56 

106 

107   122 

158 

234 

216 

193 

208 

•• 

96 
50 

104 

64 

116 
54 

116 
36 

119 

47 

110 

70 

106 
61 

116 

57 

102 
45 

92 
36 

105 
39 

cent 

9 

9 

6 

9 

18 

22 

59 

16 

18 

13 

24 

t 

35 

42 

103 

180 

104 

180 

148 

59 

46 

41 

47 

;doin 

227 

278 

336 

465 

511 

521 

566 

506 

450 

•—  »— 

399 

—  — 

435 

——  —  - 

TABLE  19. — ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  FROM  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  (IN  THOUSAND  £).        Table  19. 

(a)  To  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


Tabl 
245 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Hollow  glass  ware  (bottles  and 

other)  : 

Natural-tinted,  not  white  .  . 

88 

82 

80 

75 

82 

85 

78 

76 

75 

75 

96 

White  (transparent) 

77 

84 

70 

87 

100 

86 

76 

77 

72 

78 

114 

Cut  hollow-glass  ware,  white 

(transparent) 

68 

72 

73 

75 

54 

47 

49 

47 

70 

98 

115 

Plate  glass  of  all  kinds,  coated, 

polished,  &c. 

58 

52 

57 

44 

35 

47 

43 

24 

34 

34 

52 

Glass   buttons,  corals,  beads, 

&c  
Other  glass,  coloured,  n.e.s., 

445 

425 

327 

290 

349 

340 

272 

293 

346 

322 

336 

painted,  gilded,  &c.  ;  imita- 

tion stones  without  setting 
Glass  and  enamel  ware,  n.e.s., 

935 

968 

960 

917 

1,038 

1,126 

1,105 

1,075 

1,198 

1,192 

1,219 

or  in  combination  with  other 

materials 

164 

250 

208 

232 

331 

349 

320 

262 

352 

469 

421 

Other  kinds 

86 

97 

94 

94 

94 

117 

105 

84 

107 

105 

136 

Total  to  all  Countries   .  . 

1,921 

2,030 

1,869 

1,814 

2,083 

2,197 

2,048 

1,938 

2,254 

2,373 

2,489 

246 


(6)  To  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Glass   buttons,  corals,  beads, 

&c  
Other  glass,  coloured,  n.e.s., 

37 

28 

17 

8 

24 

27 

24 

25 

26 

20 

26 

painted,  gilded,  &c.  ;  imita- 

tion stones  without  setting 
Glass  and  enamel  ware,  n.e.s., 

158 

158 

173 

186 

212 

265 

313 

259 

285 

264 

186 

or  in  combination  with  other 

materials 

27 

34 

21 

26 

31 

37 

37 

21 

17 

22 

23 

Other  kinds     

41 

38 

38 

41 

45 

52 

46 

41 

40 

48 

59 

Total  to  United  Kingdom 

263 

258 

249 

261 

312       381 

420 

346 

368 

354 

294 

2*7 


TABLE  20.— ANNUAL  IMPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  INTO  UNITED  STATES  IN  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30rH,    Table  20. 

1893  TO  1905  (IN  THOUSAND  £). 


] 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.   1896. 

1897. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  car- 

1 

boys  and  jars 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  common 

152 

104 

109 

79 

123 

70       76 

95 

104 

94 

101 

Ill 

138 

window  glass,  unpolished    .  . 
Cylinder  and  crown  glass, 

308 

219     172 

220 

243 

196     262 

320 

187 

376 

362 

284 

129 

polished  — 

Unsilvered 
Silvered 
Plate  glass  — 

19 
345 

5       13 
162     161 

39 
238 

62 
159 

117     107 
14      — 

111 

94 

73 

108 

66 
I 

60 

Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough 
Cast,  polished,  unsilvered 
Cast,  polished,  silvered   .  . 

(;i;iss  plates  or  discs,  rough  or 

14 
171 
32 

8 
92 
16 

5 
141 
3 

6 

159 

7 

4 
59 
4 

2         2 

33       48 

2 

47 
3 

1 

162 
4 

3        12 
206     294 
1          1 

6 

194 
1 

6 
243 
1 

unwrought,  for  optical  instru- 

ments 

13 

15       18 

19 

in 

22 

25 

26 

33 

39       45 

44       36 

All  other 

609     467 

741 

782 

479 

324 

364 

433 

445 

483     5!i7 

| 

(545      609 

Total  .  . 

1,661  1,087  1,362  1,548 

1,152 

778 

885 

1,036 

1,030 

1,275  1,491 

1,353 

1,223 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations  used  in  this  Index: — 

U.K.  =  United  Kingdom. 
U.SA.  =  United  States  of  America. 


ACCOUNTING         .  .  ang$ 

ADVERTISEMENTS  ....  81 

AGENTS        . .         15,  39,  03-4,  71,  80-Y,  80,  125,  135-7,  166, 

174,   178 
ALABASTER  GLASS  .  .         . .  24(1 

ALGERIA    . .          32 

A i.i EN  LABOUR '.'.         73,  80-i,  192*-3 

ALKALI        75,  123 

ALMA          8,  193 

ANNEALING  KILNS  85>  106 

APPRENTICES          ..         ..      59,  68,  74,  154/190,  193,204 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 18-19,  25,  28-9    32 

AUSTRALASIA          4,  17.19,  42,  46,  230-5 

AUSTRALIA 25,  29,  51,  53,  89,  91,  94,  194 

Exports  t> 51,  101    170,  173,  219 

Decline     .  .  51-2,  170-2,  185,  187,  195-6,  216 

Foreign  Competition  in    39,  51-3,  101,  168,  170,  182-2 

From  Germany       5,  51,  53,  71-2,  94,  101,  169-70,  173 

U.S.A 52,  71-2,  101,  171-2,  181 

AUSTRIA— HUNGARY  .  .  .  .  28-9,  33-4,  47,  86,  186 
Bohemian  Glass  .  .  .  .  43,  52,  61-2,  86-9,  133 
Competition  from  .  .  37,  45,  70,  120,  141,  145,  149-50 

In  Colonies  167,  174,   181 

Exports  from 33.4  245 

Imports  from  .  .        3.  10-13,  33-4,  70,  138,  147, 

151,  156-7,  195,  226-7,  246-7 

Below  our  Cost.  .  44,  61,  80,  149,   151,  153-6 

Labour  Conditions  in  .  .      61,  62,  148,  151-2,  157 

AYRES  QUAY 95 


BANGLES     . . 

BARNSLEY  .  . 
BAROMETERS 


174 


............  75,  123 

BAZAARS      ............          182,  209 

........          35,T  174,  245-6 

BEER  BOTTLES       ..         .  .'        ..         ..  36,107,197 

Export  Decline  ......  96,  189,   194 

Foreign  Competition  at  Home  107,  131,  136,  143 

BELFAST      ........  g 

BELGIUM     .  .  '  ' 


24-9,  31,  42,  62-3,  75,  126-7,  221 
Competition  from      ..         24,  37,  39,  43,  70,  118    126 
128-9,  131,  137-9,  141,  143,  161 

^  In  Colonies  .  .    24,  45,  101,  167-8,  172,  174,  181 

H-xport  to       ........  71,  i67,  1?2 

Imports  from  ..         2,10-13,40,42,46,70,    1, 

123,  125-8,  138,  147-8,  151-2,  164,  173,  222-9 
Below  our  Cost  .  .  3,  40,  43-4,  80,  126 

123-31,  136-7,  139,  142,  145-6, 
149-51,  154-6 

Labour  Conditions  in  .  .     57-8,  74,  76,  105,  126-7 

129,   136,   138,  147-8,  151-3,  158 
Wor.s  transferred  to  ......  130 

PLATE  GLASS  ..   40,  128-30,  172,  'l89   200 

.  .     8,  10,  15,  43,  47,  78,  92,  94,  156,  161 
Biscun-BoXEs      ..........      44,  61,  86 

BLACK  GLASS         ......  9,  89,  96,  111.  117 

BLVCK  GLASS  BOTTLES    ......     9,  96-7,  107,  111 

Foreign  Competition  at  Home       .  .  9,  37,  lli,  131   143 
Imports  of      ......  4,  9,  107   J36 

BLANKS       ......  79 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNK  '.  '.  g 

.BLOW  IRON  MAKERS        ..  '46    157 

BLOWN  GLASS        .  .  8,  46,  70-1,  73^4,  78,  87^  157 


Paragraph 


BLOWN  TUMBLERS,  GOBLETS,  &c. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE 

BOARD  on-  TRADE  RETURNS 


..     148,  151-2 
11-13,  76 
10-13,  51,  99 
100,  102,  T83 
BORAX        . .         . .         . .         .  .         . .         .  _  122 

BOTTLK — See  also  under  specific  names . .  8,  27,  32,  36,  87  95 
106,  111,  113-14,  134,  143-t,  169,  187,  19.2, 
194,  205,  243,  247 

Dumping  of    .  .        37-8,  131-2,  137,  140,  165,  170-1, 

183,  187,  190,  201,  203 

Export  99,100-1,1-6,206,237 

Export   Decline          .  .         .  .      38,  108,  164,  166,  171, 

183,  187,  1*5-7 

Through  Foreign  Duties          .  .      19,  38,  166,  170, 

176,  182,  187,  204 

Foreign  Competition  at  Home       .  .    37,  103,  108,  111, 

131-47,  192,  202,  218 
From  Belgium        .  .         .  .       37,  131,  139,  141,  143 

France ,37,  131,  139,  ]43 

Germany  .  .  37,  106,  131,  139,  141,  143,  146 

Foreign  Competition  in  Colonies   .  .  39,  101,  143 

164-6,  170-1,  182-3,  187,  196-7,  219 

Foreign  Import  Duties  on  .  .  19,  165-6,  176,  183 

Import  ..  14,  36-7,  102-4,  107,  112.  137, 

140-5,  158,  161,  222-3,  244 

Below  our  Cost  .  .         .  .    37,  131,  134,  136, 

140-1,  144-5 

From  Belgium  .  .      131,   137,  139,  142,  145 

France          .  .          .  .  131,  139,  142,  144.5 

Germany     ..    38,  131,  134,  138-9,  142,144-5 

Reduces  Employment  .  .     36-7,  102^4,  141,  1S2-4 

Import  Duty  Suggested      ..66,  106,  108-9,  114,201-6 

Preference  Beneficial  .  .  197,  216-17    219 

Re-export        166,  174 

BOTTLE-MAKING  GANG ge_g 

BOTTLE-MAKING  INDUSTRY         . .          36,  39,'  65,  95-6    98 

106,  137,  141--2,  203 

Employment  in          37,  1 12-13,  193 

Hours  of  Labour       .  .         .  .  132,  141,  144,  192 

W8?S 113,  134.  161,  203 

BOTTLE  WORKS 56,  95,  141,  158,  193-4 

BOTTLING 35,  104,  108-9,  171 

BOUNTIES    .  i  o«  n 

-n  -r  '*  ••  ••  ..  ..      lyO— / 

BOY  LABOUR  <jc    70    oe 

•r,  ........          *JU,     to,    OO 

BRANDING..         ......  17 

BRA2"-         .-         ..  ..       18' 19,  25,  28-9,  233-4 

BRIERLEY  HILL    ......  g 

BRIGHL  GLASS  BOTTLES  .  .  37    141 

BRILLIANT  GLASS  ......  gg 

BRISTOL       ..         ..        '.'.        '.'.        "         "      8;  i0>  192 

BRITISH  EAST  INDIES 230-2,  234-5 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  ..         ..  18-19,231-5 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS       .  .         .  .  17-19,  100-1,'  163-4, 

215,  219,  230-5 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES .  18-19, 233-4 

BUCKET  LAMPS      . .         . .  4*7"  i6o 

BUTTER  DISHES '         '.  '.  35, 44, 147  151, 154 

BATONS 245-6 


CANADA 

Export  to 

Foreign  Competition  in 


25,  49,  50,  94,  170.   182.  219 
..    17,71,83,218-19,230-1 

5,  39,  -t!).  .-,n.  71,  s.x 
168-9,  170,  183 


CANADA — continued. 

Preference  Beneficial 

Insufficient 


Paragraph 

4,  49,  50,  110 
170.  215-17,  219 
l!i,  71,  169,  187,  L'Ol, 
214,  217,  '219 


Surtax  Benotk'ial 

to  U.K  5,  6,  49,  110,  169 

('VI-K    C.H.HNY 

29 

CAPITAL 

65-6,  71-2,  74,  80-1,  106,  108-9, 

147,  200,  231 

CUTTLES     .. 

..       104 

CASTLEFORD 

8 

CELERY  VASES 

44 

CHAMPAGNE  BOTTLES 

36,  104 

riuMPAONE  JUGS  .  . 

93 

CHEAP  GLASSWARE 

9,  43,  147,  156 

CHEMISTS'  SUNDRIES 

.  .    48,  158,  196,  198 

CHESHIRE    .  . 

75 

<'HKSTERFIBLD 

8 

('mi.  i)  LABOUR 

60-1,  86-7,  142,  144,  152-3,  157 

CHILE 

25,  28-9 

CHINA 

171 

v  WARE 

.  .     71,  164,  173,  179 

CHURCH  I.\vm;\s 

95 

CLARET  JUGS 

61,  86 

CLARETS 

78 

('    AY 

10,  98 

CLIMATE 

141,  192 

COAL  

.  .     2,  9,  10,  75,  98,  106,  113,  150 

COATED  GLASS 

240 

COLONIAL  PREFERENCE 

—  See  Preference. 

COLONIES — See  also  under  specific  names          . .  45,  48,  53-4, 
110,  162,  166,  173,  176,  183,  204 

Export  to       . .  7,  8,  46,  51,  94,  163-6,  171,  175, 

184,  187,  219 

Declined      .  .         .  .          44,  162,  166,  168,  171,  182 
Through  Import  Duties          .  .  52,  166,  169, 

170-4,  181-2,  187,  201 

Foreign  Competition  in       .  .         5,  24,  27,  37,  39, 44-5 
50-1, 53, 89, 127, 164-8, 170-4, 176, 178-9 
181,  183-4,218-9 
Assisted  by  Freight  Rates 
Preference  Beneficial 


Preference  Insufficient 

Re-export  to  . . 
COLOURED  GLASS 
COLOURED  GLASS  VASES.  . 
COLOURING  MATERIAL 
COMBINATIONS 
COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 


.  .   39,  172,  183,  187 
39,  44,  49,  53,  77 
171,  214-17,  219 
41,  48-9,  54,  94,  187 
204,  218 
166,  169,  174-5 
.  .   174,  245-6 
20,  182 

75 

198 

55,  60,  71,  81, 
83,  90,  173 

COMMON  GLASS 70-7,  147, 233-4 

COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES — See  also  Foreign  . .  7.  60-4 

COMPOTE  DISHES 44,  154 

COMPULSORY  WATER  CLAUSE  (PATENTS)         . .         . .  220-1 
CONFECTIONERS'  SHOW  GLASSES  AND  JARS     . .      157-8,  160 

CONISBORO'  . .         . .          8 

CONSIGNMENTS       . .        . .         . .         . .  . .   11-13 

CONSI  ..     41,  52,  77,  81,  92-3,  114,  136,  i.39,  171 

CONTINENT — See  also  under  specific  countries  . .  38,  39, 

54,  64,  89,  139,  149,  164,  166-7,  180, 

187,  216 

Competition  from 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION 


38,  52,  124,  137,  143,  149 
1.-,:),  168,  173,  177,  179,  195 
..39,  54,  166,  182,  189,  219 
150.  153,  158,  190 
8,  168,  178-9,  180 
148,  178,  180 

Import  from   .  .        14,  36,   106,  129,  147,  151,  164,  189 
Below  our  Cost  .  .          .  .  38,  126,   151 

40.  58.  76,  84-5,  124,  130, 
138-9,  141,  143,  148-9,  151-t,  157 

200,  205,  207 

139,  203,  208 
127.  146,  190 


fn  Colonies 
Dumping  by  . 
Kxports  to 
Imitation  of  Designs  by 


Labour  Conditions 

CONTINUITY  OF  TRA  i> K 
CONTINUOUS  RUN  MM: 


CORALS        35,  245-6 


Paragraph 

15,  51,  76,  86,  90,  93, 
100,  133,  142,  161,  200 

Reduced  by  Larger  Output    ..  38,  72-3,  112, 

132   207—9    213 

Abroad.  .     6,  40,  42-3,  131,  134,  140,  144^  156,  158-9 

161,  175,  187 

Reduced  by  Lower  Labour  Cost       .  .  62,  141,  144 

155-6,  168,  180 

In  U.K.          ..  70,  134,  155,  160-1,  170,  194 

Exceeds  Import  Price  .  .         . .    37,  140,  142,  149, 

154,  161,  174 

Reduced  by  Proposed  Duty  .  .      66-7,  201-6,  211 

Not  Reduced  by  Proposed  Duty  . .  67, 202-3,  210 

COTTAGE  INDUSTRIES — See  also  Family  Labour          .  .61, 157 

COUNTY  COUNCIL 76-7 

CREAM  EWERS       44,  147,  151-2,  154 

CROCKERY 163 

CRUET          43-4,   61,   86,   93,   148 

CRUET  BOTTLES  AND  STOPPERS  . .         . .       61-2,  186 

CROWN  GLASS       .  .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       248 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS    .  .         .  .  38,  46,  50,  94,  109 

CUT  GLASS  . .        8,  42,  45,  78,  157,  160,  164,  175,  179-80, 

225-6,  240,  245 
CYLINDER  GLASS  .  248 


DARK     GLASS     BOTTLES 

Foreign  Competition  in 
DECANTERS 
DECORATION 
DECORATIVE  GLASS 
DEMI-CRYSTAL  TABLE  GLASS 
DEMIJOHNS 
DENMARK 
DERBYSHIRE 
DESIGN 


37,  165,  168-9,  185-6 

140-1,  165,  168,  218 

32,  44,  78,  86,  154,  186 

17,  50,  78,  81,  94,  154,  157 

78,  83,  92,  180,  212 

166 

247 

18-19,  63-4,  80 

123 

41,  45,  52 


Imitations       .  .  16,  43,  45,  81-2,  88-9,  91,  147-8, 

155-6,  160,  178,  180 
DEWSBURY 

DIFFERENTIAL  FREIGHT  RATES    . .    51,  53,  64,  90,  106,  114, 

127,  157,  159,  195  et  seq. 

DINGLEY  TARIFF 

DISTRIBUTING  CHARGES   . .         . .         . .         .  .         . .         90 

DISHES — See  Butter  Compote. 

DIVIDENDS  .  .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  43,  191 

DONATION  BENEFIT          59 

DRAPERS 209 

DRESSING  BAGS  AND  CASES       45,  161 

DUBLIN       . .         . .         . .         .  .         . .         . .         .  .  8 

DUDLEY 78-94 

DUMPING    .  .          3,  13-16,  37-8,  44.  53,  67,  72,  132,  137, 

147,  149,   154,  165,   170 

In  Colonies 165,  167,  170-1,   173, 

176,  181,   )83,   187 
U.K.     .  .       70,  131,  140,  149,  150,  153,  198,  201,  206 

Should  be  Prevented 203-6,  211 

DURHAM  . .       193 


EARTHENWARE      .  . 

EDINBURGH 

ELECTRIC  GLOW  LAMPS  . 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  GLOBES 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  SHADES 

ELECTRO-PLATE 
ELECTROLIERS 
KLCIN  ALE  GLASSES 
EMIGRATION 
EMPLOYMENT — See  also  Full 
Short-time,  Two-shift, 

Decreased 

Through  Imports 

Not  Decreased 
Increased  by  Proposed 


.  .    71,  164,   173,   179 

9,  56,  150 

240-3 

149,   151 

..      47,  80,  92-3,   149,   152 

209,  212 

43,  93,  212 

61,  86-7,   180 

87 

54,  68,  85-6,  192,  194 

time,  Half-time,  Overtime, 

Unemployment      . .      2;  70,  78, 

84/98,  105,  169,  183,  193, 

73,  96-7,  188-90.  192,  208,210 

102-4,  112,   141, 

189-90,  192-4 

79,  84,  188 

Duties       .  .    67-8,  91,  93,  106. 
114,  125,  200-11,  215 


Paragraph 

ENAMEL  WARE      . .         .  .          35,    157,  164,  240-1,  246-7 

ENGRAVED  GLASSWARE 50,  157 

ENGRAVING  17,  78-81,  94,  133,   157 

ESSENCE  BOTTLES  . .         .  .         .  .         . .  48,  136 

ETCHING 17,  81,  157 

EXPERIMENTING 66,  88,  156,  179 

EXPORT— See  also  Re-export          . .        7,  18-9,  36-7,  41,  51, 

64,  99,  163,  176,  180-1,  183,  194,  196,  213, 

217,  230-1,  233-4,  237 

From  Austria-Hungary  33-4,  245 

Belgium  24-5.  237 

France  30-2, 242-3 

Germany  • 27,  29,  30,  239 

Of  Bottles  .  .      19,  99,   100-1,  106,  171,  176,  194,  19(i, 

204,  200,  216-18,  231-2,  237 

Flint  Glass 231-2 

Foreign  Glass  as  British 176,  183 

Green  Glass 233^ 

Plate  Glass 230-1 

Syphons  184,  206-7 

Table  Glass 83,  164,  178,  180 

To  Argentine  Republic  18-19 

Australia         .  .         4,  17-19,  51-3,  101,  171,   173,  216, 

219,  230-5 

Brazil 18,  19,  233-4 

British  East  Indies 230-2, 234-5 

British  Possessions    .  .       18-19,  100,  163,  215-16,  219, 

231-2,  234-5 
British  West  Indies  .  .         .  .  18-19,  233-4 

Canada 17,  50,  71,  83,  218-19,  230-1 

Colonies  .  .     8,  41,  94,  110,  164,  178,  184,  215-17 

Continent        .  .         .  .         . .         .  .     •    .  .         .  .  8 

Denmark         18-19 

France  18-19 

Germany         18,  19,  230-2,  234-5 

Holland  18,   19,  234-5 

India    . .         .  .  18,  19,  42,  55,  174,  216,  233-4 

Italy 18-19 

Japan 18-19 

Neutral  Markets     83,  106,  178,  180,  198,  204,  206-7,  219 

New  Zealand 196,  216,  219 

South  Africa  .  .         .  .      17-19,  171,  216-17,  219, 231-5 

U.S.A  .  .  17-20,  79,  83,  180,   182,  206,  211,  230-5 

EXPORT  CEASED     .  .         .  .'     38,  44-5,  52,  166,  168-9,  175, 

183,  187,  211, 

Through  Colonial  Duties         .  .       168,   170,  174,  181,  187 
Foreign  Competition  .  .  108,   165,  167,  174-5 

Foreign  Duties  .  .  79,  133,   150,  168,  170, 

176-8,   180-2,  184,  211-12 

To  Australia       .  .         .  .  • 168,   187 

Canada 168,  170 

Colonies  165-8,   174,  181,  187 

U.S.A 79,  150,   177,   180-4,  187 

KXFOHT  DECLINED  .  .     4,  5,  17,  19-21,  38-42,  44,  49. 

52,  70,  79,  162-4,  171-4,  179,  189 

Through  Colonial  Duties         166,  171 

Foreign  Duties  .  .    71,  83,  163-4,  166-7,   169,  171, 

174,  178-80,  182,  184 

High  Freight  Rates 71,  195-7 

To  Colonies        ..         ..  71,   162,  166-7,  170-2,  174 

Continent        71,   171-3,  177 

India 171,   174 

U.S.A 83,  163,  171-3,  179,  181-2,  184 

EXPORT  INCREASED          .  .         . .          4,  17,  46,  54-5,  162, 

104,  170    217 

Through  Preference        .  .    4,  6,  44,  53,  71,  171,  214-16,  219 
EYEBATHS  139 


FACTORS ;40,   125 

FACTORIES — See  also  Continuous  Running,  Furnaces, 

Glassworks  '..         ..9,  43,  46-8,  50,  81,  92,  94,111, 

113,  164,  179,  187 
Abroad..         ..  62,  145,  147,  156,  164,  172,  177 

Deterioration  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .  56,   147 

FACTORY  EQUIPMENT        147,  164 


Paragraph 

FACTORY  RESTRICTIONS  . .        134,  137,  144,  153,  155,  202 

Less  Severe  Abroad 6,  60,   143,  156 

FAMILY  LABOUR  ABROAD — See  also  Cottage  Industry 

61,  86-7,  154,  156 

FANCY  BOTTLES 138 

FANCY  GLASS        8,  35,  41,  52,  78,  89,  91,  155,  157-9,  179 

FANCY  GLASS  VASES       186 

FANCY  JEWELS 125 

FEMALE  LABOUR  .  .  73,  152,  156 

FINANCE — See  Accounting,  Bounties,  Capital,  Contracts, 
Cost,  Dividends,  Income  Tax,  Interest,  Local 
Rates,  Prices,  Profits,  Rebates,  Rent,  Subsidies, 
Standing  Charges,  State  Aid,  Superannuation, 
Surtax,  Taxes,  Wages,  Working  Expenses. 

FINGER  GLASSES 44,  154 

FIXED  CHARGES •       50,  66,  114,  161 

FLINT  GLASS  8,  42,  62,  158,  160,  171,  177,  201,  215 

Export  20,  42,   171,  231-2 

Decline     .  .         .  .  20,  42,   167,  171,  184,  218 

Foreign  Competition  in  Colonies   .  .     167,  171,  184,  218 

Foreign  Import  Duties        184,  218 

Import  13,  42,  146,  225-7 

Re-exports 176,  218 

FLOWER  VASES      . .         .  .     78,  88,  93,  152,  167,  180,  212 

FLUXING 86 

FOREIGN  ADVANTAGES — See  also  Comparative  . .   6,  40, 

62-3,  88,  90,  127,  147,  156,  179,  183-4 

Freight  Rates.  .  40,  52-3,  114,  127,  145,  154, 

171-2,  183,  187,  195 

Labour  Cost   .  .  6,  40,  89,  106,  126-7,  130-1,  138, 

145,  152,  155-6,  159,  172 
Fewer  Labour  Restrictions  .  .    137,  140,  152,  154 

Raw  Material  63,  126,  139,  155 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  ABROAD  . .    47,  108,  163,  177, 

180,  183,  189,   197-8 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME          .  .  9,  16,  40,  43, 

47-8,    70-1,    80,    86-9,    93,    100,    107-8, 

110-11, 124-62, 168, 210-11, 220 

Decreases  Employment        .  .  9,  36,  55-6,  70,  98, 

108,  112,   150,  157,  188-9,  191-2,  211 

From  Austria     .  .         .  .         43-4,  62,  70,  86-9,  120,  141 

Belgium  24,  37,  43-4,  70,  118,  128-9,  131, 

137-9,  141,  143 

Continent        36,  143,  153,  164 

Denmark  63,  80 

France  16,  37,  44,  80,  111,  119,  127,  131, 

139    143 

Germany  37,  44,  47,  80,  94,  106,  111,'  117, 

131,  139,  141,  143,  146,  213 

Holland  .  .         .  .       • 37,  70,  121, 

Sweden  .  .  37,  44,  63,  80,  111,  119,  143 

U.S.A.  .  .     20,  43-4,  120,  150,  153,  160,  164,  199,  213 

In  Bottles  36-7,  103-4,  107-8,  111, 

131-47,  192,  202-3,  205,  218 

Flint  Glass 101,  218 

Lamp  Shades  80,  92,  159 

Table  Glass 43,  160,  177,  181,  209 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN 

Australia         . .    5,  39,  51-3,  71-2,  89,  101,  170-3,  182-3 
Canada.  .  41,  49,  50,  71,  83,  110,  168,  170, 

182-3,  187,  219 

Colonies  5,  24,  39,  45,  51,  53,  89,  94,  101, 

127,  143,  162-8,  170-4,  178-9, 

182,  184,  187,  218-9 

India 5,  45,  55,  174 

New  Zealand  .  .         .  .  53,  71-2,  173,  196-7,  216 

Russia  .  .  16,  127 

South  Africa 54,  170,  182-3 

FOREIGN  WARE  SOLD  AS  BRITISH        . .          71,  81,  86,  92 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  . .          41,  47,  60,  65-6,  90, 

106,  150,  177,  179,  186,  207,  212-13 

Continent  19,  38,  40,  71,  83,  165,  170, 

177,  179,  180,  183,  186 

France  .  .  133,  165,  176,  184,  206-7 

Germany         .  .  5,  49,   93-4,   105,  165,  176,   178,   185-6 
Sweden  5,  19,  38,  165,  170,  176,  183 


Competition  from 

In  Colonies 
Export  to 

Import  Duties  in 
Import  from  .  . 


Paragraph 
FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTTBS— continued. 

\   ..         6,  20,  38,  41,  44-5,  47,  79,  83,  150,  153, 

160,  162-7,  169,  176,  179-82, 

184-7,  206,  210-11, 

Restrict  our  E\IH.MU    .  .     1!»,  38,  48,  133,  150,  164,  171, 
174,  176,  178,  180-1,  211-12,  217-18 

KKIXCB       ..      16,  24-5,  28-32,  34,  75,  95,  127,  142,  164, 

167,  170,  184,  186,  195,  221 
..       16,  37,  44,  80,  111,  119,  127, 
131,  139,  143 
.  .      16,  127,  168,  170 
18-19,  108,  127,  133,  171-3,  179, 
181,  184,  206-7 
5,  19,  20,  38,  165,   176,  183 
11,  31-2,  36,  40,  63,  75,  81,  123, 
131,    136,    138,    145,    148,    154,    157,   204, 
•22-2-9,  242-4, 
Below  our  Cost  .  .       44,  127,  129,  131,  136, 

139,  142,  144-6,  151,  153-5,206 

Labour  Conditions  in          . .         57-8,  80,  132-3,  136, 

141,  158 
Manufactures  in  32,  39,  82,  105,  122,  141 

FREB  IMPORTS 62,  145,  182 

FREIGHT  RATES — See  also  Differential,   Railway  Rates, 

Return  Freights,  Subsidies  . .    46,  70,  77,  136-7, 

140,  147,  182,  195-7 

Excessive        70-1,  195,  197 

Lower  Abroad  . .         .  .       39,  49,  52,  145,  171-2, 

183,  187,  196-7 

FRUIT  GLASSES 46,  111 

. .      40,  62-3,  86,  127,  144,  149,  150,  155-6,  161 

FUEL  GAS  ....  159 

FULL-TIME  WORKING       ..         ..73,  106,  114,  131,188-9, 

191,  208-9 

Fi  RSACBS— See  also  Gas  . .         . .   9,  40,  59,  66,  68,  70,  72-3, 
84,  86,  98,    112-14,  132,  137-9,  192 

Abroad 72,  127,  141,  194 

Closed 73,  79,  84-5 

GAS— See  also  Fuel,  Natural— 50,  90,  94 

GAS  FURNACE        72,  106 

GAS  SHADES          47,  93,  149-50,  152,  209 

GATESHEAD  8,  10,  70-7,  191 

GAUGE  GLASSES 8,  19,  176 

GERMANY       ..      ..      25,  31,  34,  63,  109,  163,  185-6,  194 

Advantages  of  62,  140,  155 

Canadian  Surtax 5,  6,  49,  110,   169 

.    Combinations  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       198 

•  -j    Competition  from 

,    ^Abroad 39,  163,  167 

At  Home     ..        37,  47,  77,  106,  111,  117,  122,  131, 
139,  141-3,  145-6,  164.  182,  189,  213 
..  5,  39,  51,  71-2,  94,  101, 
170,  173,  195 
5,  49,  50,  168,  187,  219 
5,  45,  54,  163,  165,  167,  169,  171, 
173-4,  181-2 
.  .    5,  28,  45,  55.  174 

53,  71-2,  196 

..       3,  140,  149,  150 

Export  from 27,  29-30,  176,  239 

Export  to        .  .    18-19,  42,  106,  171-6,  178-9,  181,  230-5 

Freight  Rates  from 53,  140,  143,  196-7 

58,  107,  113,  127,  132,  140, 
143,  147-8,  151-3,  158 
5,  19,  38,  47,  49,  50,  93^, 
105,  107,  165.  176,  181,  183,  185-6 
Import  from  .  .     2,  3,  10,  11,  13,  27-8,  33,  80,  123-4 

156,  161,  195,  229,  241 
-  Below  our  Cost    . .         15,  44,  129,  131,  136,  138-9, 
^  140,  142,  144-6,  151,  163-5,   161 

"Bottles     .  .    15,  36-7,  45,  107,  112,  136,  138,  141 

192,  194,  222-3 

|3J  T'C     Flint  Glass         42,  225-6 

*  Hollow  Glassware         30,  241 

Moulding  125,   128 

-•i^i:*."  Pluto  Glass         to.   123,  223-4 

2    B    Raw  Materials 75,   122-4 


In  Australia 

mada     . , 
Colonies   . 

" 

2S    India 

t~     Xew  Zealand 

Dumping  by  .  . 


_ 
ll-iurs  of  Labour 

Import  Duties 


Paragrap 

GERMANY  Import  from — Below  our  Cost — continued. 

Stained  Glass 127,  227-8 

Table  Glass        . .         .  .         43,  147-9,  151-2,  212 
Below  their  Cost  . .  38,  47,  126,  139,  143-4, 

146,  148,  156 

Labour  Conditions    .  .          . .       57,  73,  80-1,  107,  193 
Manufacture  in          .  .         30,  80,  86,  94,   105,  163,  194 

Patent  Laws 64,  220-1 

Prices  .  .         .  .         140,  148,   198 

Wages  .  .  58,  107,   113,  127,  134,  136,  140,  143 

147-8,  151-3,   158 

GILDED  GLASS 35,  245 

GLASGOW 8,  9,  56,  95-110,  192-3 

GLASS — See  under  specific  names. 

GLASS-BLOWERS     ..        46,  56,  68,  73,  85,  113-14,135,208 

Wages 113,135-6,154,157 

Abroad 136,  154,   157 

GLASS  BLOWERS'  MOULD  AND  TOOL  MAKERS  . .       157 

GLASS-BLOWING 61,  79,  80,  87,  132,  149 

GLASS-BLOWING  MACHINE  79-80 

GLASS-CUTTERS      68,  176,  208,  213 

GLASS-CUTTING       . .         . .  . .         . .        17,  45,  61-2, 

71,  78,  86-7,  89,   154,  156-7,    161 

GLASS  CYLINDERS  45,  227-8 

GLASS    GOODS — See    also    under    specific    names    and 

Glassware     ..         ..       3,8,  11,  45-6,  70,  95,  125,  140, 

159,  206 

GLASS  FINISHERS 105,  158 

GLASS-FINISHING 17,  157 

GLASS-HOUSES        2,  9,  88,  147 

GLASS-MAKERS      .  .         43,  85,  91-2,  95,  98,  149,  189,  210 

Hours  of  Labour       .  .         . .         .  .         .  .          124,  158 

Wages 58,  74,  124,  158,  209 

GLASS-MAKERS'  TRADE  UNION  . .         . .       7,  84,  91,  148-9 
GLASS-MAKING        . .  1  et  seq.,  71,  76,  179,  180,  183 

Abroad 2  et  seq.,  72,  75,  883,  213 

In  Australia 52,  187 

Austria-Hungary        33-5,  86-7,  89 

Belgium  24-7,  75-6,  81,  105 

Canada 50,  217 

Continent        164,   179 

France  30-2,  79,  82,  105 

Germany         27-30,  105,  163,  216,  220 

Portugal          177 

Russia 71,  105 

U.S.A.  .  .      35,  72,  79,  83,  86,  104,  163-4,  167,  179,  184 
GLASS-MAKING  CENTRES  . .         .  .         . .         . .         . .    8,  48 

GLASS-MAKING  TOOLS       .  .         . .         . .         . .         . .  78,  90 

GLASS  MASTERS'  ASSOCIATION    . .         . .         . .         . .        84 

GLASS-WARE — See  also  under  specific  names  and  Glass 

Goods  . .         5,  35,  48,  88,  94,  101,  124-8,  153, 

157-8, 198, 207,  217, 240,  246-8 

GLASS  WORKS— See  also  Bottle    2,  10,  56,  62,  98,   114,  150, 

160,  211 

GLAZED  TILES       147 

GLAZIERS'  DIAMONDS       

GLAZING      . .         . .         .  .         . .         . .         .  .         . .         82 

GOBLETS 44,  87-8 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 16 

GRADUATED  MEASURES 4,  48,  157-8 

GREEN  BOTTLES 3,  15,  146,  205 

GREEN  CLARET  GLASSES  .  .         . .         .  .         . .         . .         88 

GREEN  GLASS         .  .  .  .     9,  46-7,  75,  233-4 

GRIMSBY  64,   1 '.).-. 


HALF-TIME  WORKING     .  . 

HALL  LANTERNS 
HAND-MADE  GLASSWARE  . . 

HARBOURS  

HARD  METAL 

HARDWARE 

HARTLEPOOL 

HARTLEY  PANS 

HEAVY  BOTTLES 

HIGH-CLASS  GOODS 

HOBNAIL  Ctrr  BOTTLES    . . 


.  .  68,  188,  191,  208 
94 

..  4,  146,  161 

10,  98 

72 

163 

97 

95 

146 

45,  70,  83,  155-6 
88 


HOLLAND 

Import  from 

Competition  at  Home 

In  Colonies 
HOLLOW  GLASSWARE 
HOME  COMPETITION 


HOME  MARKETS     . 

HOOP  IRON 
HOTEL  GLASS 
HOURS  OF  LABOUR 

Abroad.  . 
Austria.  . 
Belgium 
Continent 

Prance 
Germany 

Holland 

Sweden 

HOUSEHOLD  GLASS 
HULL 
HUNSLET 


7,  37, 


Paragiaph 

18,  19,  24-5,  28-9,  71,  76,  186 
3,  10,  11,  13,  36,  70,  130, 
134,  151,  222-9 

from  .  .     37,  70,  121 

.  .  39,  49,  51,  54,   169 
. .      30,  32,  239,  241,  243-5 
..       47,  65,  80-2,  111,   175 
178,  182-3 

,  40,  59,  73-4,  79,  94,  106,  108, 
145,  148,  150,  163,  165,  171 
104 
81,  93 

85,  136,  138-9,  143-5, 
158,  181,  188,  192 
60,  70,  142,  145-6,  154-5,  159,  172,  180 

148,  151-2 

76,  126-7,  147-8,  152-3,  158 
.  .       58,  76,  85,  124,  130,  138,  141 
143,   148-9,  152,  157 

132-3,  141,  158 

58,  107,  113,  127,  132,  140  143, 
147-8,  151-3,  158 

76 

153 

81 

8 

8 


ICE  PAILS 

IMPORT 


93 


2,  4,  9,  10-12,  17,  25-6,  29-32,  34,  41, 
45-6,  48,  51,  70-1,  75-6,  78,  81,  88-9.  91, 
93,  111,  117  et  xeq.,  125,  137, 147. 154,  157-8, 
160-1,  164.  183,  189-91,  195,  207,  209-13 

222  et  seq. 

3,  4,  38,  72,  126,  131-2,  135-7,  139, 
140,  143-6,  150-1,  153,  156.  160,  190, 
203,  207-8,  211 
37,  40,  44,  48,  87,  127-40, 
144-6,  148,  151-5,  159,  161,  174 
43,  61-2,  80,  141,  146,  149, 
156-7,  159,  161-2 
.  .  3,  10-13,  33,  37,  70,  86, 
88,120,  138,  151,  157,  195,  226-7,  246-7 
.  .   2,  10,  11,  12,  37,  40,  42,  46,  70,  81, 
118,  123,  125-8,  131,  138,  147-8,  151-2,  173, 

204,  222-9 

14,  106,  129,  147,  151,  164,  189 
11,  31-2,  36-7,  40,  75,  81,  119,  136,  138, 
148,  157,  195,  204,  206,  222-9,  244 
2,  3,  11,  13,  15,  30,  33,  36-7,  40, 
42, 45,  47,  75,  107,  109,  112,  117,  123-8,  131, 
138,  141,  143,  147-8,  151-2,  192,  194-5, 
204,  212,  222-9,  241 
3,  11,  13,  36-7,  70,  121,  222-9 

121,  136 

121 

11,  37,  80,  119,  136,  143,  222-9 
13-15,  72,  120,  125,  147-8,  150-2,  164,  195 
.  .  -4,  15,  36-8,  45,  48,  70,  102-4,  107, 
109,  112,  114,  131-2,  134-46,  157-8,  161, 
174,  192-4,  203-4,  222-3,  238,  244 

Butter  Dishes 147,  151,  154 

Cream  Ewers  .  .  .    151-2 


Below  Cost 

Below  our  Cost 
Below  our  Price 
From  Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 


Continent 
France  .  . 

Germany 


Holland 
Norway 
Spain  . 
Sweden 
U.S.A.  . 
Of  Bottles 


Electric  Lamps 
Flint  Glass 
Glass  Jugs 
Glass  Shades  .  . 
Glass  Stoppi-rs 
Graduated  Measures 
Hollow  Glassware 
Mirror  Glass  .  . 
Mouldings 
Plate  Glass     .  . 

Rolled -Glass  .  . 
Sheet  Glass  .  . 
Sugar  Bowls  .  . 


241,  244 

42,  225-7 

44,  151,  154 

47,  149,  152,  156,  159,  227-8 

61-2,  213 

4,  157-8 

•     241,  244 

238,  241 

125    128 

40,  123,  125-6,  128-30,  147,'  189, 
223-4,  241,  244 

3,  126 

125,  128,  238 

151,  154 


IMPORT  OF — continued. 
Syphons 
Table  Glass 
Tumblers 


Paragraph 


Window  Glass 

Wine  Glasses  . 

IMPORT  INCREASED 


l.TS,  206 

42-3,  70,  140,  148,  152-5,  159,  209,  212 
14-15,  43-4,  70,  72,  76,  8S,  92, 
147-9,   151-3,    I  .Vi 
46,  125-0,  129,  227-8,  238 
44,  70,  81,  87-8,  148,  154,   160 

10,  36,  42,  55 

IMPORT    DUTY — See   Bounties,    Customs'    Regulations, 
Dingley  Tariff,  Foreign — ,  Free  Imports,  McKin- 
ley  Tariff,  Preference,  Protected  Foreign  Home 
Markets,  Protection,  Retaliation,  Surtax,  Weight 
Duties. 

IMPORT  DUTY  SUGGESTED          . .    7,  65-7,  76-7,  91-3, 108, 

114,  153,   181,  199  et  seq. 
Cost  of  Production  Reduced  by.  .         .  .     66,  206,  211 

Not  Reduced      .  .         ....         .  .  67,  210 

Employment  Increased        .  .      66-8,  91,  93,  125,  191, 

201-2,  204,  206-11 
Prices  raised  by        .  .         .  .       '  .  .          67,  77,  210-11 

Not  raised          67,  77,  208 

IMPORT  DUTY  SUGGESTED  ON — 

Bottles  .  .         .  .     66,  93,  108-9,  114,  185,  201-6 

Plate  Glass 66,  200 

Table  Glass 91-3,  201,  208-10 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS      .  .         . .         .  .         .  .  47,  243 

INCANDESCENT  SHADES 47,  1 19-50,  159 

INCOME  TAX          64,  80 

INDIA  33-4,  122,  194 

Export  to      .  .    18-19,  42,  55,  171,   173-4,  216,  2:53-4 
Foreign  Competition  in        .  .         .  .          5,  28,  55,   174 

INTEREST    .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         65 

INTER-FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  U.K.. .         . .  63,  80 

INK  BOTTLES         137-8 

IRELAND 8,  142 

IRON  46,  75,  157 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT •   . .         . .       123 

ITALY  18-19,  34 


JAM  JARS 9,  46,  76,  197 

JAPAN          18-19,  25 

JOURNEYMEN    68,  154,  193,  2(14 

JUGS — See  also  Champagne,  Claret,  Pressed,  Water.    44,  154 


KALI  BOTTLES 

KNOTIINGLKY 


136 
8,   111-14 


LABORATORIES 48,  157-8 

LABOUR — See  also  Alien — ,  Apprentices,  Boy — ,  Child — 
Emigration,    Female — ,     Glass    Blowers,    Glass 
Cutlers,    Glass   Finishers,    Hours,    Journeymen, 
Metal  Workers,  Non-Union — ,  Piecework,  Skilled 
— ,  Strikes,  Sunday — ,  Takers-in,  Trade  Union, 
Unskilled—,  Wages.        36,  41,  50-1,  57-9,  84-6,  92, 
94,  98,  104,  113,  135,-138. 
148-9,   160,  193,  210 

Abroad 57,  107,  141,  149,  157-8,  172, 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS        68,  89,  93,  112,  114,  1S2,  209,  212 

Abroad  83.  107,   128 

LABOUR  COST        ..         50,  73,  86,  90,  93-4,   124,  135,  139 

Abroad.  .     70-1,  76,  80,  87,  89,  106-7,  130,  157,  183,  207 

LABOUR  OUTPUT  .  .  7,  .'9,  73,  130,  149,   152,   160 

Rsstricted      .  .       7,  40,  57-9,  73-4,  138^0,  145.  149, 

154,   181,  214 
LAMP — See  also  Bucket,  Electric,  Incandescent..  .  78,  186 

LAMP  CHIMNEYS 148-9  152.  160,  176 

LAMP  SHADES       .  .         .  .  20,  47,  152,  178,   180,   186 

LAMP  WARE          153,  175,   177-8,  208 

LANCASHIRE          ..         ..         ..         ..         ..        8,  9,  111 

LAPIDARY  POLISHING 61,  87 

LEAD  86,  89 

LEEDS          8,  10 

LEGISLATIVE  RESTRICTIONS       ..    9S,  134,  137,  152-3,  I.V. 
LEITII          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         .  .  8 

LETTERED  BOTTLES  194 


1.1..HTHOU8K  GLASS  

I.IMI:  •  • 

LIME  Juic«  AND  GLYCERINE  BOTTLES 

LIME  SPAR 



LHJUOB  AND  LIQUEUR  BOTTLES 
LIVERPOOL 


.  16,  127,  168 
75 
136 
123 

.  .  10,  98 
87,  92-3 

"37,  51,"  166,  182,  189,  195-6 
.  .     75-6 


Foreign 


LONDON  GLASSBLOWEBS    UNION 
LONDONDERRY  GLASS  BOTTLE  MAKERS  SOCIETY 
LOOKING-GLASS— See  also  Mirror          . .  21,  IM, 


LUXURIES  . . 


MACHINERY 

MrKiNLEY  TARIFF 

M  VNAGBRS 

M  \M  HESTER 
M\v:  \NESB 

METHODS 


91-3 

43,  62,  66,  114,  129,  159,  164,  213 
5,  20,  177-8,  184 
..   170 
8,  64,  70,  195 
123 
86-7,  213 


M  VXUFACTURING    PLANT    .. 

\l\NUFACTURtNG  PROCESSES 
MASBORO'    .  . 
MBASURE  STAMPING 


112,  190,  208 
62,  72,  82,  86-7,.  114 
8 

.  .   75-6 
98 
'.'.48,  ill,  18*1,  136,  145,  174,  197 


91-2,  209-10 
48,83,1 


25    28-9 
»•  ^  •' 


MARKS       .. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  Acr 
MKTAL-FRAMED  GLASS 
METAL-MAKINO 
METAL  WORKERS 

"ORO'    •' 
MEXICO 

MllM>LKME.\  ............  7O 

MIDDLESBRO'          ............         ^ 

MlDUND    CofNTIKS  ..........     S>    Q 

MINERAL  WATER  BOTTLES          ..  9,  36,  103,  111,  136,  192 
MIRROR  GLASS-SCO  also  Looking.      26-7,  128-9,  237,  240-1 
MOSKWKARMOUTH  ..........         9£ 

MOTIVE  POWER     ..........       6'2-3,  loo 

MOULDED  GLASSWARE     ......  44,  146,  24.1 

MOI-II.INC:  ..       61-2,72,82,87,155,159-61 

tCovuns  ..........        125>  128 

JIOUNTINU     .  ........    !"'    152'    155 


NAILS  .. 

NATAL         

NATIONAL  FLINT  GLASSMAKERS'  SOCIETY      .  .         . .       13G 
NATIONAL   GLASS    BOTTLE    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSO- 
CIATION        95-114 

NATURAL  GAS       79,  159 

NATURAL  TINTED  GLASS  

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 110 

SKW  ZEALAND 196-7 

Kxport  to       54,  197,  216,  219 

Foreign  Competition             .  .         .  .   53,  71-2,  173,  196 
Preference       6,  53,  197,  214,  216 

N'KWl'ORT,     MoX 

\K\VTOS-LK-Wll.  LOWS 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  75,  122 

NON-UNION  LABOUR         

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BOTTLEMAKERS'  SOCIETY.  .         .  .       194 
NORTH     OK     KNCLAND     PRESSED    GLASS    MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION       13,  70,  72 

XORTIIKRN   KNCLVND        ..  2,  8,  9,  72,  96,  106,  111 

NORTHERN  SCOTLAND 192 

NORWAY 121,  136,   170 

Novi  •  168 


OAK-FRAMED  GLASS 

(III.    IJoTTLES 


88 
205 


OPALESCENT  GLASS 

OPTICAL  GLASS 

ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY  

ORDERS       .  .         39,  41,  108,  166,  168, 
Obtained  by  Preference 
Lost  by  High  Freight  Rates 
Lower  Foreign  Prices 

ORNAMENTAL  GLASS         

ORNAMENTED  GLASS         

OUSEBURN  

OUTPUT       . .        2,  43,  65,  72-3,  77-9, 


Abroad 6,  94,  127 

Increased  by  Proposed  Duties 


OVERMANTLES 
OVERTIME    . . 


Paragraph 

..       240 

..       239 

29 

174,  179.  180,  203 

.  .    49,  53,  516 

172,  195,  197 

37,  100,  142,  153 

175,  177 

41-2,  67,   179 

157-8,  220,  225-6 

95 

82,  93-4,  106,  112, 
190,  208 

,  132,  145,  152,  155 

.  .   68,  82,  114, 

204,  206-8 

129 

84 


PACKING  CASES     .  . 

PACKING  CHARGES.  . 

PAINTED  GLASS 

PALE  GLASS 

PALE  GLASS  BOTTLES 

PAPER 

PATENT  LAWS 

Abroad.  . 
PATTERN 

Imitation 

PEARL  ASH  . .     ... 

PERFUME  BOTTLES 

PERTH         

PERU  

PICKLE  JARS  and  BOTTLES 
PIECEWORK 


92,  155 
66,  140 

35,  127,  154,  211,  245 

4,  9,  19,  107-8,  111-2 

38,  131,  165,  176,  183 

36,  104 

52,  64,  129,  221 

.  .     43,  64,  73,  220-1 

44,  61,  78,  87,  213 

91,  220 

122 

48',  13l',  'l36,  'l58,  174 
8 

25,  28-9 
46,  111,   154 
.  .  74,   127,  137 


PLATE  GLASS— See  also  Bevelled,  Rough..  .     8,  32,  39-41,  125, 

Sort  ::    40,'i26,  H7,2l3-4232« 

Import  Duty  Suggested 
POLISHED  GLASS    .  .     123,  125,  128-9,  167,  174,  195  200,  248 

POLISHING 17,  61,  8u-7,  21, 

PORCELAIN  .  .  .  .  ....          80,  J4. 

PORTOBELLO  r,    V»i?    i2! 

PORTUGAL   .  .  •  •       ».  170,  177,   I!i4 

PRFFFRENCE  50,  94,  lio,  181,  197,  204,  219 

"Beneficial        ".         ..     77,110:170-1,183,^204. 

Export  Increased  by  .  .              4,  6,  71,  214-6  291 

Insufficient      .  .         . .  6,    71,  94,  187,  197    2 17-fl 

Non-beneficial..  214,  21, -8 

PREFERENCE  IN  AUSTRALIA 


4,  6,  50,  71,  94,  110,  170,   183,  187, 
204.  214-7,  219, 
.  .     6,  214,  216 
6,  71,  214,  217 
9 

8,'  46,  70^4,  148,  152,  181,  190,  240 

.  .     70-1 
191 
74 

..      172 

44,  147-8,   151-2,   159 
148,   151 
82 

37    58!  67,  77,  81-3,  88,   106,   128.   rtf 
140    144-5,   150,  158,  163,  178,  205-6 
Abroad..     77,  107,  127,  139,   145,  148,  150,  156,   158 

175,   187,   198 

In  Colonies      .  .         50,  52,  89,  94,  165,  168-9,  176.  21}) 
Of  Bottles  .  .      15,  37-8,  45,  65,  88,  106    108    114 

135,   140-6,   161,   166,   170,   174,   187 
196,  201-5 

Bucket  Lamps 

Cruets 

Flint  Glass 


Canada 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa  . 
PRESERVE  GLASSES 
PRESSED  GLASS 
PRESSED  GLASS  DISHES  . . 
PRESSED  GLASSMAKERS'  SOCIETY 
PRESSED  GLASSMAKING    . . 
PRESSED  GLASS  TABLEWARE 
PRESSED  GLASS  TUMBLERS 
PRESSED  JUGS  and  GOBLETS     . 


61-2 
218 


Paragraph 

PRICKS — of — continued 

Imports  .  .          13,  47,  72,  75-6,  81,  87,  93,   100, 

108,  125,  127,   137-8,  146,   149,  150,  154, 

156-9, 161-3, 168, 173, 177, 191-2, 199, 

206,  213 

Lamp  Shades  47,  150 

Plate  Glass 40,  129,  200 

Table  Glass 44,  180,  208-9 

Tumblers         ..      15,  43,  70,  77,  92,  147,  149,  150-1, 

153-4,  159 

Vases 88,  182 

Proposed  Duties  would  Raise  .  .    67, 125, 201, 210-1 

Would  not  Raise 77,  208 

PRINTING 17,  36,  104 

PROFITS       .  .         .  .  37,  65,  106,  112,  125,  158,  164 

Abroad.  .  14,  43-4,  72,  131-2,  137,  145,  148 

Ceased .  .  43,  51,  71,  73,   147,  158,  182,  191,  196 

Diminished 65,  73,  82,  84,  142 

Increased  by  Proposed  Duties       .  .         .  .         107,  114 

On  Imports          .  .      40,  65,  76,  81,  88,  124-5,  146,  159 

PROTECTED  FOREIGN  HOME  MARKETS  14,  60,  72, 

107,  109,  114,  127,  131,  139,  140,  145,  150, 

164-5.  168,  175,  177-8,  184,  219 

I'IDTECTION  76-7,  94,  213-14 

PUBLIC  HOUSES 81,  91-3 


QUALITY     .  .         .  .  70-2,  75,  81,  83,  123,  128,  213 

Imports  Inferior  to  Home  Make  .  .          70,  76,  78,  81 

QUARRY  SAND        . .  ,       .  .         .  .         . .         .  .         .  .         75 

RAILWAY  RATES  40,  51,   123,  196 

RAILWAY  SIDINGS  10,  98 

HAW  MATERIAL — See  also  under  specific  names        2,  75,  86, 

89,  90,  98,  113,  122-4,  133,  146,  149,  155 

Cheaper  Abroad        .  .         .  .     62-3,  89,  139,  161,  203 

Free  Import  Desired  210,  212 

RE-AGENT  BOTTLES          . .         . .         .  .         . .         . .   157-8 

REBATE 48,  75-6,   106,  183 

RED  LEAD  122-4 

RE-EXPORTS  166,  169.  174-6 

RE-HEATING  _72,  82 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES       .  .         .  .         .  .  7,  199  et  seq. 

RENT  36,  50,  85,  90,  94,  104,  161 

RETAILERS 9,  65,  88 

RETALIATION          65-6,  185-6,  201,  205 

RETURN  FREIGHTS  77 

REVOLVING  TABLE  . .         . .         . .         . .         .  .  61,  86 

RIBBING       .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         82 

RICH  CUTTING       . .         . . ,      . .         . .         . .         . .         83 

ROCK  CRYSTAL 78 

ROLLED  GLASS 3,  20,  126,  184 

ROTHERHAM  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .   8,   10 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS       .  .         .  .         .  .         . .         . .       174 

RUSSIA        16,  57,  105,  127,  167 

Exports  Decline  to 171-3,  179,  181 

Through  Import  Duties          .  .         .  .  71,  179,  186 

ST.  HELENS  8 

ST.  LAURENCE       .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         95 

SALAD  BOWLS  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  44,  61,  78,  86,  93 

SU.K  CONDITIONS  ..  ..  70-1 

SALES  206-7 

r  CELLARS  44,  147,  151,  154 

SALTPETRE  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  122-3 

SAMPLES 60,  89-90,  180 

SAND  .  .  63,  86,  89,  98,  12 ;,  133,  139,  203 

Import  '75,  122-3 

SUCK  BOTTLES Ill  135-6 

SAVILE  TOWN  8 

SCENT  BOTTLES 138,  148 

S<  -OTLAND      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..8,    193 

SCREW  TOPS          161 

SK.\  HAM  HARBOUR.  .         .  ,         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .    8,  95 

SK.I-RITY  OF  CAPITAL     ..         „„         6,  77,  91,  205-6,    209 

SEMI-MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 162 

SIIUIKS — Sec  also  under  specific  names.  .       45,  78,   156,   159, 

210,  227-8 


Paragraph 

SlIKARING 82 

SHEET  GLASS        .  .         .  .     20,  26-7,  125-8,   168,   184,  237 
SHEFFIELD  .  .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         .  .    8,  78 

SHIPPING  ACTS 134 

SHIPPING  TRADE 169 

SHOPKEEPERS         81,  88,  92 

SHORT-TIME  WORKING      .  .       68,   106,   189-90,   192-3,  208 

SILVER  CAPS          161 

SILVER-MOUNTED  GLASS  ....  43,  87,  89,  93 

SILVERED  GLASS    .  .        35,  88,  128-30,  172,  174,  189,  200, 

230-1,  248 

SILVERSMITHS'  GLASS 78,  178,  212 

Export  175-9,  186 

Import  43,  62,  153-4,  175,  188 

SKILLED  LABOUR  .  .  56,  59,  60,  85,  112-13,  160,  209 

Abroad 60,  87,    127 

Benefited  by  Proposed  Duties        .  .         67-8,  191,  207 

Emigration  of  58,  207 

SKIN  72 

SMETHWICK  80 

SODA  89 

SOFT  METAL  72 

SOLID  LENSES        .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .        174 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY          . .         .  .         . .         . .       75,  122-5 

SOUTH  AFRICA       29,  54,  75,  192 

Export  to        .  .      17-19,  46,  54,  71,  171,  183,  216-17, 

219,  231-5 
Foreisjn  Competition  in        .  .    39,  54,  167,   169-70,   182 

Preference       6,  54,  71,  169,  214,  217 

SOUTH  AMERICA 28,  75,  122 

Export  to  .  .          83,   169,  171,   183,  213,  219 

SOUTH  SHIELDS 8,  95 

SOUTHWICK-ON-WEAR 194 

SPAIN  32,   121,  221 

SPAR  75 

SPECIALITIES          78,  180,  184,  186-7 

SPECTACLE  GLASS 240 

SPIRIT  BARRELS 160 

SPIRIT  BOTTLES 36,  103,  136,  186 

SPIRIT  URNS  AND  CONTAINERS  . .         .  .  43,  160 

SPUN  GLASSWORK  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         . .       125 

STAINED  GLASS 41,  127,  187,  211-2 

STAIRFOOT   . .         . .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         . .  8 

STAMPED  GLASS  WORK 125 

STAMPING 17,  48 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING       . .         . .         .  .         .  .        6,  7,  114 

STANDING  CHARGES          .  .         .  .         .  .'         . .         66,  93-4 

STATE  AID 40,  63,  139 

STATISTICAL  TABLES         .  .  11,  18,  25,  29,  31,  34,    99-104, 

117,  222  et  seq. 

STEEL  BARS,  PLATES,  RODS,  &c.         174 

STOCKTON    . .         .  .         .  .         . .         . .         .  .         . .         97 

STONE-CUTTING  MILLS      .  .         . .         . .         . .          46,  157 

STOPPERS 87,  142-3 

STOURBRIDGE          .  .         .  .       8,  16,  20,  42,  70,  78-94,  150 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 167,  216 

STRAW  ENVELOPES  . .       104 

STRIKES 112,  154 

SUBSIDIES 40,  63,  80,   139,  183 

SUGAR  BOWLS        44,  147,  151-2,  154 

SUNDAY  LABOUR  .  .    . .  6,  41,  58,  60,  127,  139,  140-1, 

144,   155,  202 
SUNDERLAND          .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .      8,  95,  126 

SUPERANNUATION 188,   191 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTION       .  .      38,   131-2,  150,  155,  165,  170 

Dumped  in  Colonies  .  .         .  .  165,  176,  183 

Of  Continent      .  .          .  .  14,  38,   126,   129,   143,   171 

Germany         .  .         .  .  38,  44,  94,  143,  148,  171 

U.S.A.  .  .  14,  44,  72,   147,  149-51,  159-60,   198 

SURTAX       5,  6,  49.  110,  169,  219 

SWEDEN 45,  62,  153,   156,   168,   171,   193 

Export  to        5,  19,   170,   176, 

Import  from  ..        11,  37,  44,  63-4,  80,   111,   119,   136 

143,  222-3,  22:3,  2^9 

Below  our  Cost  .  .    44,  134,  143-4,  151,  153-6 

Import  Duty  in         .  .         .  .  19,  38,  165,  176,  183,  186 

SWEET  BOTTLES    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       Ill 

SWEET  DISHES       .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .  44,  46 


Paragraph 


SwisioN       .. 

•KK1   VM> 

SVPIIOXS 
TABLE  GLASS 

Dlllll|>m_. 

K\jK)rt 
OaMi  'i 


Foreign  Competition — 


19,  28-9,  31,  165,  183 
.  .     20,  133,  170,  184,  206-7 

13,   43-4,  78-94,  166,  177-80,  208, 

210,  230 

44,   181 

180,  215 

166,  174,  176 

.  .102.    104.   172-4,  176,   178 


In  Colonies 

r.K 

Foreign  Import  Dtitir. 


Import 

Import    Duty   : 
Manufacture    . 

Abroad 

TAHI.K  SERVICES    . 
TABLOID  BOTTLES 
TAKKRS-IX  .  . 
l'v\  i  vi  i  -   KKVMKS 
TAXES 

ncAL  EDUCATION 


8,    U 


5,  174,  180 

.  .  5,  162,  166-7,  172-4,  179 

42.  70,  87,  181 

5,  19,  20,  164,  177-8 

180-1,  210,  212 

43,  70,  140,  148,  152-5,  159 

160,  164,  212 

201,  208-10 

-3,  70,  78,  91,  150,  152,  209 

32,  220 

78,  93,  209 

157 

85 

. .  88,  92 

.  .     63,  90-1,  93,  109 
48,  60,  74,  157-8 


TBKS  DISTRICT      ............    9,  97 

TKNDBRS     ..............        127 

THKKMOMETERS      ..........  20,  146,    182 

THIN  GLASS  ............       147 

THORXHILL  LEES  ............  8 

TIXTKI)  CLASS       ............       240 

TOILET  BOTTLES    .  .     48,  93,  148,  152,  161,  167,  180,  186 

TKVDE  DISPUTES 

TKU.I:  rxiox         ........          59,  84,  91, 

Abroad  ..........       6,  131,  152, 

Benefit*  Paid  by       ......       59,  85,  113,  191 

Detrimental  to  Trade          .  .         .  .     84,  140,  152,  181 

Funds  ............     58,  73,  154 

Labour  Restrictions  .  .         7,  58-9,  84,  139,  142, 

154,  190, 
Statistics         ......         55-6,  112,  147, 

\\  .  .  58-9,  74,  136-7,  142-3,  152, 

TRANSPORT  FACILITIES     .  . 
TRAXS-SIIIPPIXI;  CHARGES 
TK  \SSVAAL 


84 
134 
154 


214 


154 

6,  64,  77,  98,   113,  143 
196 
29 


TUMBLERS — See  also  Blown  and  Pressed.      . .  15,  43,  76-7, 

91-2,  186 

Dumping 14,  149,  150,  153 

Foreign  Competition  at  Home       .  .  43,  70, 149, 153, 160 
Import  . .         .  .         14,  15,  43-4,  70,  72,  76,  88 

147,  149,  151,  153-4,  160 

Import  Duty  Suggested 91-2 

M ;.n;i •••'  tare 14,  32,  79 

TUTBUBY 8 

TURKEY 25,  34 

TURNOVER 65-7,  84,  1!4,  206,  208 

TWO-SHIFT  WORKING        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       141 

TV  NT.   DISTRICT 9,95-6 


UKCOATED  GLASS 

UNDER-COST  SM.KS 
LINO 


240 
15 


.      43,  45,  51,  53,  148-9,  159,  160,  162 
165-7,  171-4,  178,181-3 

.IPI.OV.MKNT     ..         2.  9,  55-6,  59-60,  68,  73,  85,  106, 

II-'.   113,   137,  147,  150,  188,  192,  .194 

Caused  by  Imports  ..         ..         37,  55,  108,  112,  141 

188-9,  191-2 
Reduced  by  Proposed  Duties        .  .         .  .  68,  207 

\v 25;  28>  29 

25,  28-9,  32.  34.  35.  4I{.  54,  57,  68,  79 

84.  86.  114,  159,  163^,  167,  180,  104.  Ills 

Competition  in  Colonies       ..        45.    Ill,  51^,  71-2,  83 

101,  162-3,  16S,  171-3,  181-3,  21!) 

IK          ..         ..         120,  150,   160,  192,  199,  213 

Dumping  from  14,  44,  150,  l'J8 


U.S.A. — ctmtinueil. 
Export  to 


Paragraph 


4,   17-21,  38,  41,  44-5,  79,  83,  150 
162-3,  1C  6-9,  171-3,  177-84,   186-7 
206,  211,  230-5 

Import  Duties  .  .     5,  19,  38,  47,  153,  164-5,  173 

170,  181-3,  185-7,  210 

Import  from  13-15,  20,  43-4,  72,  122,   125,   140 

144,  146-53,  156,  159,  100,   162,   104 

184,  195 

Import  to 247-8 

Labour  Contract  Law          .  .         .  .         .  .         . .         86 

Manufacture  in          .  .         14,   15,  39,  72,  86,  104,  150 

159.   163-4,   107 

Wages 58,  85-6,   154,  160,  207,  210 

Works  Transferred  to          .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .       211 

UNSKILLED  LABOUR         87,  112,  134 

VASES  See  also  Coloured,  Fancy,  Flower          .  .         154,  21 0 

VIALS          136,  170,  247 

YINKCAK  BOTTLES  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .          136,  213 

WAGES       ..  59,  74,  76,  85-6.  90,  98,   105-6,  112-14, 

135,   138,  145,  150,  155,   159,   190 

203,  208-10 

Fixed  by  Trades  Unions  .  .  58-9,  74,  142-3,  154 
Higher  in  U.S.A.  .  .  58,  85-6,  153,  155,  207,  210 
Increased  by  Proposed  Duties  .  .  68,  94,  201 

202-6,  209,  210 

Lost  through  Imports  .  .  37,  42,  56,  102^,  189-91 
Lower  Abroad  .  .  6,  60-2,  83,  130-1,  136,  142 

144-8,  154-5,  159-60,  172 

In  Austria 87,  148,  151-2,  157 

Belgium    .  .    58,   74,  76,   127,  129,  136,  138,  147-8 

151—3    158 

Continent  .  .     40,  58,  76,  85,  93,  124,  137-9 

143,  148-9,  152-3,  157,  210 

France 58,  133,   136 

Germany  ..    58.   77,   107,  113,  134,  136,140 

143,  147-8,  151-3,  158,   158 

WAKEFIELD 8 

WALES         180 

WALL  LININGS       .  .         . .         .  .         . .         . .         .  .       147 

WAREHOUSES         36,  63,  100,  104 

WARDROBE  MIRROR  PLATES      .  .         . .         .  .         .  .       129 

WARRINGTON         8 

WATCH  GLASSES 240 

WATER  BOTTLES  and  JUGS      .  .  44,  70,  91,  154,  176 

WATER-POWER       61-3,  86,  156 

WATER  SAND         . .         .  .         .  .         .  .         . .         .  .         75 

WATER  TRANSPORT  .  .       113 

WAX  104 

WEAR  DISTRICT 9,  95,  97 

WEIGHT  DUTIES 39,  66,  200 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT  .  .         .  .  48,  75-6,  158 

WEST  INDIES         216 

WHISKEY  BOTTLES  37,  111,  143,  205 

WHITE  PUNT  BOTTLES    .  .         .  .      136,  138,  143,  158,  205 

WHITE  GLASS        19,  30,  75,  240 

WHITE  GLASS  BOTTLES 38,  165,  176,  183 

WHITE  SAND  123 


WINDOW  GLASS 

Import 
WINE  BOTTLES 

Import 
WINE  GLASSES 

Import 

Import  Duty  Suggested 
WINE  SERVICES 
WIRE  ...... 

W7OMBWELL 

WORCESTER.  .         .  .         .  . 

WORK-SHARING  SYSTEM   .  . 
WORKING  EXPENSES 
WORKS  CLOSED     .  . 


26-7,  32,  174,  237,  243,  248 
45-6,  125,  129.  227-8 

96,   109 

36,  103,  109,   131,  136.  143 

78,  82,  91-2,  94,  148,  186 

43-4,  70,  88,  149,  154.  160 

67,  91 

212 

104,   173 

8 

8 

59 

65,  112,  137 


66,  70,  73,  75,  79,  80,  96-8,  124 
126,  144,  192-3,  211 
WORKS  TRANSFERRED  ABROAD..        ..  109,  130,  211 

YORK  ..........         8,  51,   159,  196 

YORKSHIRE  ..         ..  9,  52,  56,  59,  11,   113,  187 

YORKSHIRE  PALE  GLASS  ........  107,  111 

ZOLLVEREIN  175 
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